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PEN-POISON. 


Or late years we have become laudably 
rigorous in the enforcement of our legis- 
lative enactments made and provided 
against the reckless sale of poisons, vege- 
tableand mineral. We were aroused from 
our long-enduring apathy by the terrible 
and increasing advantage that was taken 
of the lax and dilatory system previously 
prevailing. Inthe old timesit was almost 
as easy to procure poison as magnesia or 
tooth-powder. To be sure it was usual 
for the shopkeeper to inquire—especially 
if his customer happened to be a child of 
tender years—as to the purpose the deadly 
ingredient was to be applied, but having 
80 far obeyed the laws, he seldom troubled 
himself further, and was much more con- 
cerned as regarded the goodness of the 
penny tendered for the purchase, than of 
that of the plea that justifiedit. Any ex- 
cuse sufficed. If the poison required were 
oxalic acid, ‘‘ mother wanted it to bleach 
a straw bonnet; ” if arsenic, father wanted 
to set a trap for rats;”’ if laudanum, it was 
for grandmother’s rheumatics: but it was 
discovered that now and then the arsenic 
found its way into the flour-tub, and so 
by a natural process into the dumplings 
that were served at dinner, or that the 
oxalic acid had been swallowed desper- 
ately to still the aching of a head weary 
of bonnets and all other of the world’s 
vanities, or that the laudanum obtained 
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babies and to subdue the unseasonable 
and inconvenient wakefulness of that little 
martyr. So it came about that the coro- 
ner and his select twelve had brisk times, 
as had the prison authorities ; while many 
an impressive discourse did the judge, 
with the ominous black cap on his head, 
make, his text being the reckless vending 
of poison, 

However, this unsatisfactory condition 
of affairs is now amended. At the pres- 
ent day no person can procure poison in 
quantity large or small if they are unable 
to show fair and sufficient reason for ap- 
plying for it. Moreover, the bottles and 
jars in which the druggist now stores his 
stock of substances inimical to life must 
be in shape and color so couspicuous that 
blundering can seldom happen, and unless 
a shopman is blind as well as stupid, his 
customer need go in no fear of being 
served with arsenic instead of Epsom 
salts, or with laudanum in place of syrup 
of rhubarb. 

If, therefore, there were poison of no 
other scrt than might be contained in gal- 
lipots and corked in bottles, no more need 
be said on the subject. But there is an- 
other sort of poison, potent to destroy as 
strychnine or prussic acid, and which is 
allowed to pass as an ordinary market- 
able commodity unchallenged and un- 
questioned. Any child possessed of @ 
penny may step into any one of half.a 
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dozen shops in a single street and procure 
a pen’orth of it. Nay, the great sale of 
the bane is among boys and girls; it is 
“got up” in fancy wrappers, and espe- 
cially spiced and sweetened to allure them. 
Within our great city, and for five miles 
round about it, it is reckoned that at least 
a hundred shopkeepers lend themselves 
to the circulation of the poison in ques- 
tion, reaping a large profit therefrom. 
They make no secret of the abominable 
fraffic. They expose their poisonous 
compounds in their shop windows openly, 
and entice passers-by to stop and inspect 
them by means of flaring colored pictures ; 
they send their lads out into the highway 
to distribute handbills, stating the special 
quality and shape of the poison they deal 
in, and giving all requisite information 
where it may be procured wholesale and 
retail (with a reduction to the trade). 
Likewise, and to the same end, they invest 
large sums in newspaper advertisements, 
and the worthy proprietors of the daily 
press—some of them—with highly moral 
“leaders” on their front page, for a con- 
sideration, let out their back page as a me- 
dium through which the pimps and sharks 
and harpies of the town may whistle their 
victims to the lure. 

Mind you, this sort of thing is not coun- 
tenanced by the people as a people. We 
have among us thousands of worthy folk 
who never tire of raising their eyes sky- 
ward in pious horror that work so diabolic 
should flourish unchecked, or of express- 
ing their indignation and detestation, and 
inquiring why those in power do not in- 
terfere. Those in power, ministers of re- 
ligion, magistrates, judges, protest against 
the poison trade, might and main, and 
declare that its continuance is a disgrace 
to any civilized community. But, some- 
how, they are powerless to put it down, 
and the host of promulgators of these cor- 
ruption essences thrive and grow sleek. 

Pen-poison is the name of the deleteri- 
ous drug in question, and the vehicles of its 
conveyance to the public take the shape of 
the so-called “ thrilling ” stories and “sen- 
sational” romances published in penny 
weekly numbers, 

It is my fate to have as a near neighbor 
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a wholesale dealer in poison. He is a com- 
fortable, prosperous-looking man, and lives 
in a handsome house, and is the father of 
quite a large family of likely-looking boys 
and girls, Any Sunday morning he may 
be seen dutifully piloting the family flock to 
church—his face beaming with serenity, 
and his ingenious head covered with a hat 
of the very latest fashion, In his hand 
he carries a church service bound in silk 
velvet, and clasped with gilt brass in 
honor of God, who has been so good to 
him; indeed his air is altogether that of 
a man conscious that he has much to be 
thankful for, and who is not so prideful 
and stuck up but that once a week at 
least he will come to church and acknowl- 
edge his obligations. If you meet him 
in the city to-morrow you will observe 
that now he is without the brass-gilt 
church service, and that he is smoking a 
cigar; but yesterday’s expression of coun- 
tenance still serves him, and why not, 
since he is bound on the same kind of 
business, with the only difference that 
now he is on his way to discharge his 
obligations to his paper-maker and printer. 

A country conscience and a town con- 
science has this neighbor of mine, just as 
he has a town cart and a basket chaise to 
drive Mrs. M. and the girls sunny jaunts 
through country lanes on holidays and 
Sunday afternoons. I met him the other 
morning looking tremendously flushed 
and angry. 

“Why, what’s amiss, M.?”’ I inquired. 
“is your house on fire? Are you going 
for the engine?” 

“Tt’s just enough to make a feller 
swear,” he replied. “You must know 
that last Tuesday I bought a pen-hassock 
at a shop in the Strand and told one of 
my young men at the warehouse to pack 
it up and send it home. Well, what does 
the stupid ass do but pack the hassock up 
in a couple sheets of my ‘ Doxies of Rat- 
cliff Highway,’ and hang me if I didn’t 
catch the gal in the kitchen reading it 
this morning.” 

“Well, was she much the worse for 
it ? ” 

“Much the worse forit! Well, I don’t 
suppose that it would hurt her very 
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much; but just you fancy! suppose one 
of the young ones up-stairs had got hold 
of it!” And the man with such tender 
care for the morality of the young and 
susceptible members of his family shrug- 
ged his shoulders at his narrow escape, and 
bustled to catch the omnibus, that he 
might be in good time to see to press 
number 194 of the “ Boy King and the 
Cracksmen;” another of his pretty little 
literary properties. 

Pen-poison, as the reader need not be 
informed, is not a modern invention, In 
all ages and in all countries since printing 
became popular has the deadly drug 
found a place in the book market. Some- 
times, urged by impudence and daring, 
it has been exposed on the front stalls of 
the market, on the speculation of doing 
a brisk trade, however brief. Sometimes 
the devouring wolf assumes the garb of 
a lamb and perpetrates a wholesale 
slaughter of innocents under the very 
nose of the authorities who, bewildered by 
the wolf's excellent bleating, and the legal 
difficulties in the way of picking a hole 
in its disguise and so disclosing its true 
nature, makes no effort to stop the brute's 
ravages for a very long time. We have 
an example of this at this very moment 
among us. There is being publicly sold 
at a shop at the west end of the town 
and hawked about at street corners a 
pamphlet entitled “The Confessional 
Unmasked.” From beginning to end the 
book—(which might well, as regards 
print and paper, be produced for a penny, 
but which is sold at a shilling a copy)— 
is a tissue of the vilest that can be con- 
ceived, There is not a page of it that 
does not stink of filth and obscenity, and 
the whole work is spiced with suggestions 
80 hideous and appalling that one might 
suppose that the devil himself, out of spite 
against mankind, had not only written, 
but carefully revised it. Yet this work 
is sold by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands. “It isno more than fit and proper 
that society should be made acquainted 
with the shameful practices of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church ; we have been too 
long over-squeamish in the matter.” So 

- We must strip the leper and parade him in 
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all his hideousness, and drag him into our 
houses where our children are. What 
though his disease is contagious, are we 
not good Protestants to whose pure gar- 
ments infection cannot possibly cling? 
Pshaw! bring himalong. Read his case, 
young and old, male and female, and, as 
for you super-fastidious ones, should you 
find his carcase inodorous, hold your nose. 
“What we are doing,” proclaim the pro- 
jectors of this awful pamphlet, “is simply 
to endeavor to unmask the horrors‘and 
depravities of the Roman Catholic con- 
fessional, It is impossible to cleanse such 
an ancient pit of corruption without rais- 
ing an unsavory smell; but think of the 
great principle at stake, and bear with 
sucha triflinginconvenience.” Somehow 
or other this view of the matter appears 
to puzzle our magistrates. The case has 
been brought before them over and over 
again, but nothing has been heard of it, 
and still that vile vessel of pen-poison 
“The Confessional Unmasked ” is on sale 
in London streets. 

This, however, is an exceptional case. 
As soon as the law recovers its wind, as 
vulgar prize-fighters say, there can be 
little doubt but that it will go at the 
“ Oonfessional Unmasked” with a vigor |. 
that will knock it off its legs in a very 
short time. It is the pen-poison of peri- 
odical literature that is the great bugbear, 
more especially as during the last few 
years the deadly stream has found new 
channels and daily grows stronger. But 
a little while since, it was a mere nasty 
little kennel-puddle, meandering in unfre- 
quented and miry ways; now it has 
grown bolder ; the kennel is fast becoming 
a gulf, and the dribbling stream a torrent.. 
It is a somewhat singular fact that until 
the present geferation the purveyors of 
pruriency, looked for their patrons and 
upholders only among the adult of 
the population. Their hooks were baited 
accordingly. The pen-poison infused in- 
to the disgusting trash that twenty years 
since issued weekly from a hole-and- 
corner press, was too strong for juvenile 
digestion; however willing, the child 
mind was too weak to grasp it. Nor 
does it appear that it was sought to 
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encourage among errand-lads and:school- 
boys a relish for indecent litera- 
ture. Perhaps, bad as they were, the 
‘gentlemen of the press” who conducted 
and lived on the proceeds of Paul Pry, 
the Zown, and Figaro, had some sense of 
decency remaining to them, and were 
able to resist the temptation of contam- 
inating little boys and girls, even though 
in doing so they sacrificed a considerable 
amount of dirty gain. 

But, in these latter days, there has 
sprung up among us a tribe of writers 
and publishers who are hampered by no 
scruples whatever—enterprising, keen- 
sighted individuals, who resolutely “go 
in” for money-making, never question- 
ing the gate they “goin” at, or hesitat- 
ing as to the manner of getting in— 
whether it is upright as a man, or all-fours 
as a beast, or wriggling with their belly 
to the dust like serpents. This much 
may be said in favor of such gentry, how- 
ever—they do not resort to the pen be- 
cause the tools of every other craft have 
failed them. They are qualified for half 


a dozen trades, quite as light and possibly 
as lucrative as that of prurient story-mak- 


ing. They might turn their hand to 
pocket-picking or area-sneaking; they 
might give their attention to shop-lifting 
or forging, or the lighter branches of 
burglary. Judging from the spirit and 
exactness with which they are able to 
describe every measure incidental to a 
pursuit of either of the above-men- 
tioned avocations, it cannot be doubted 
that if they embarked in any one of them, 
they would acquit themselves to 
their own satisfaction and that of their 
admiring and numerous friends. It is 
evident, therefore, that they affect litera- 
ture as preferable to every other occupa- 
tion open to them; which is compliment- 
ary to the poor drudging Grub-street 
scribes, to say the least of it. 

Piled upon my writing-table I have 
twenty-seven various specimens of that 
pen-poison it is the purpose of this paper 
to treat of. Each specimen is of the cur- 
rent week’s publication and consists of 
eight shabby diminutive pages of typog- 
raphy inscribed on asquare of rubbishing 
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paper about the size of half a page of the 
Times newspaper. In quality the paper is 
perhaps a little superior to that in which 
the grocer ties up his parcels of tea; in all 
probability it would not be so good only 
that a picture goes with every penny 
weekly installment of the story, and it is 
necessary that this should be made to ap- 
pear as bold and striking as possible. It 
is the most important feature of the book, 
and certainly the most costly. I have 
heard my friend M. (the proprietor of 
the “ Doxies,” the reader will please rec- 
ollect) state as a fact, and with no little 
pride, that every week of his life he 
paid three pounds ten for the “ cut” ac- 
companying each weekly issue. “ Three 
pun’ ten, sir! well, I don’t begrudge it; 
they're worlts of art, some of them pic- 
tures. None of your moon-struck, 
wishy-washy ‘still’ pictures as I call 
‘em, but pictures with cut and slash and 
‘go’ in ’em.” “But yours are not all 
books of the cut and slash order: you 
have one or two of a rather sentimental 
turn, have you not?” “To be sure; but 
as regards the cuts they are sentimental 
with goin’em. I’ve got a chap that I'll 
back against anything you can bring for 
drawing gals’ hair and necks. There’s 
my ‘Milliners of Mayfair,’ that’s been 
running since last June twelvemonth, 
and is now running fresh as ever. It’s 
the hair and the necks that keep that up. 
I know it for a fact. The young — 
they like something spicy.” The young 
who liked something spicy were of 
course the boys and girls who weekly 
invested their hard-earned penny in a 
number of the “ Milliners of Mayfair.” 
It is naturally the object of the clique 
of which Mr. M. is so worthy an orna- 
ment to confer on their various mediums 
for the conveyance of pen-poison titles 
as attractive as possible. Thus, among 
the twenty-seven samples at my elbow, 
I find “ The Skeleton Crew ;” “The Boy 
Chief of the Brigands ;” ditto ditto “ of 
the Pirates;” ditto ditto “of the De- 
tectives;" “The Pretty Girls of Lon- 
don ;” “The Boy Highwayman ;” “ The 
Knights of the Road;” “Dare-Devil 
Dick ;” “The Merry Wives of London ;” 
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“Moonlight Nell;” “Starlight Dick ;” 
“The Boy Buccaneer;” “ Alone in the 
Pirate’s Lair ;” “ Wait till I’m a Man,” 
and of course those inexhaustible heroes 
of romance, ‘‘ Claude Duval,” *‘ Dick Tur- 
pin,” and “ Jack Sheppard.” 

{t will doubtless appear to the uniniti- 
ated reader that a considerable amount 
of ingenuity must be misused in the con- 
struction and production of a great batch 
of stories, each differing from the other 
as to its plot and its field’of action. This, 
however, is not the case. They differ 
one from the other so little, that the 
authors themselves could scarcely tell 
which was which, The writing may 
vary, but the ingredients are almost the 
same in every one of the twenty-seven 
papers. For instance, in each and all 
you meet with the heroic thief, terrible as 
a tiger of the jungle—gentle as a lamb— 
a ruffian perfectly willing to scatter a 
man’s brains or cut a throat for gold, and 
yet so generous that he will not even 
stop to wash his bloody hands before he 
bestows his ill-gotten gains on some des- 
titute person. A villain at deadly en- 
mity with the law, and ever ready with a 
bludgeon or a pistol to brain or maim its 
officers, given-to tossing off bumpers of 
brandy, and swearing great oaths, and 
riding great distances astride of “bonny 
black mares,” and stealing off with virtu- 
ous females of exquisite beauty, and closely 
incarcerating them in caves, or high-up 
chambers of “ ruined towers” for periods 
adapted to the run of the story. This 
last mentioned item of machinery is the 
main-spring of at least seven of the pre- 
cious batch I am now discussing. Noth- 
ing can be more convenient. No matter 
if the lady is “‘ alone in the Pirate’s Lair,” 
or she is the captive of “ Starlight Dick,” 
or immured in the rocky cave of the pre- 
cocious youth, the “ chief of the Boy Ban- 
ditti,” she is a stock object of interest, 
and may always be successfully resorted 
to, when every other character in the 
story fails. She can be taken up at any 


moment, and be dropped however un-* 


ceremoniously without risk of damage. 
Decidedly she is the most useful puppet 
the list contains, Here is an example 
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of her utility. ‘ Handsome Jack,” lead- 
er of those historical celebrities, the “ High 
Jolly Boys,” has been in an underground 
apartment of the castle he is at the time 
master of, Handsome Jack and his crew 
have besieged the castle because of his 
love for the lady and her father’s prepos- 
terous obstinacy in refusing him her hand 
in marriage. The natural result of the 
father’s unreasonable behavior is that he 
excites revengeful thoughts in Handsome 
Jack’s breast, and the result is that the 
old gentleman and his faithful servitors 
are butchered to a man, and Handsome 
Jack has possession of his prize. In- 
heriting her father’s obstinacy, however, 
she rejects his suit, and prefers pining in 
her lonely dungeon than to becoming the 
robber's “blooming bride,” and blazing 
in all the jewels he has got for her. How 
many interviews Jack has had with the 
obdurate lady previous to number fifty- 
seven of the weekly parts I cannot say. 
He resolves to have another one, how- 
ever. 

“The stairs were steep and winding 
tkat led to the chamber in which the 
lovely Mabel was confined, and Jack’s 
heart beat anxiously within his manly 
breast as he descended them, and, lamp in 
hand, applied the key to the door . 
Incarceration had not marred Rachel’s 
beauty. The rays of the lamp, falling on 
the couch on which she sat, revealed her 
loosely clad in her robe of crimson silk, 
contrasting temptingly with her shoul- 
ders white as alabaster, and dimpled as 
the cheek of the peach. Her luxuriant 
hair, however, negligently falling to her 
waist, almost entirely concealed the rav- 
ishing sight from Jack’s bold and ardent 
gaze. With the mien of a queen she 
turned away as the handsome fellow en- 
tered and deigned him not one single 
word, 

“*Tady,’ exclaimed Jack with emotion, 
‘once more I have come humbly to 
beseech you to revoke the terrible vow 
you made when last I visited you.’ 

“« Monster, never!’ and she turned her 
pretty face further away from him. 

“Yet, beware, lady. Love turned to 
hate is a formidable weapon in the hande 
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of a strong man. We are here alone! 
Were you ‘to shriek until your sweet 
throat were hoarse, none would hear you. 
Dearest Mabel, on my knees, ay —on 
those knees that never before bent to 
man or woman,’ etc., etc. 

“*Hear me, vile wretch. Shall I, the 
high-bred daughter of, etc. In her 
energy of speech her glorious locks brush- 
ed Jack’s face as he knelt at her feet, 
causing him madness. 

“«Nay, then, proud beauty, since you 
scorn my love, at least you shall feel my 
power. You have braved me, defied me, 
but you shall not escape me. We are 
here alone, I repeat. Ha! ha! alone. 
Now— 

“But at this moment a noise of 
angry voices was heard overhead, and, 
biting his lips in vexation, Jack took the 
lamp and hurried out of the chamber, 
locking the door after him.” 

And there she is still on hand, quite 
ready to provide an excuse for writing a 
few pages that are extra “spicy ” when- 
ever such are wanted. 

Again, the pen-poison-monger reckons 
among his choicest and most telling 
characters the “ Marquis.” He is gener- 
ally aged, or prematurely shattered by 
a long indulgence in those rake-hell 
vices and unspeakable debaucheries that, 
according to the P.-P.-M. are the ordi- 
nary amusements of the male portion of 
our aristocracy. This marquis is tremen- 
dously rich, and would no more begrudge 
a thousand pounds for the gratification of 
an hour’s pleasure than you or I, dear 
reader, would regard it as extravagance 
to give a penny for a bun. The special 
wickedness of the dreadful marquis, how- 
ever, is a dragonish hankering for damsels. 
Invariably he has in his pay two or three 
male or female wretches whose business 
it is to hunt for the satyr their master, 
while the latter remains at home in his 
den where he waits like a spider for flies. 
Here indeed is a prolific field for the pen- 
poisoner, and alas! he is not so dull- 
witted a villain as to allow so much as 
an inch of the loathsome soil to remain 
uncultivated. “The Milliners of May 
Fair” furnishes a terrible example of the 
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pen-poisoner’s power in this direction. 
If a “marquis” figures in the story in 
question, mind the writer of the Milli- 
ners of May Fair has no sympathy for the 
titled ruffian. Goodness forbid! Does 
not the tone of his story flatly contradict 
any such absurd inuendo? Would a man 
with a liking for another lay bare the 
black side of his character as the author 
does that of the “marquis”? Would he 
so ruthlessly strip him of his tinsel tawdry 
of station, and hold him aloft, as it were, 
by the hoary hair of his head as an 
example of what the creature man may 
become by unbridled indulgence in the 
world’s vanitic:,-and as a warning to such 
juvenile members of the upper ten as 
may have hereditary coronets in store for 
them? Besides, the author is not so in- 
delicate as to set his appalling and start- 
ling revelations stark and nude before 
his reader; he has it in his memory that 
he is writing for tender minds, and he is 
careful to deal rather in hints and insin- 
uations easy enough to fathom but not 
rudely expressed, 

This is the devil of it. The pen-poi- 
soner with his marquis puppet does not 
bluntly thrust his brutal indecencies 
before his reader; did he do so, loathing 
and disgust would he the inevitable and 
speedy result, and the “author” would 
find himself neglected and with no other 
sustenance than the great dirt pie of his 
own manufacture. He is too clever a 
scoundrel to do anything of the kind. His 
great forte is tantalization. His feast per- 
petually is a spread of empty platters in 
an atmosphere of baked meats and 
wines, luscious and intoxicating. Every 
week’s issue of the pen-poisoner’s story 
is a new ticket of invitation to the long 
promised banquet, but again and again 
the imposture of the barren dishes and 
the perfumed air is renewed. 

A consummate master of description is 
the pen-poisoner. He will open a week's 
number with the awaking of the marquis 
in the morning, and through eight close 
pages of print will he dawdle over and 
gossip of the noble miscreant’s bed-cham- 
ber appurtenances and of his toilette. The 
youthful reader is initiated into the mys- 
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teries of a marquis’s paddings and lacings, 
as well as the bath of new milk in which 
the shameless profligate seeks renovation 
for his impaired constitution, At the 
close of the last page the servants bring 
to the marquis a message that Mrs. Kitty 
Comfitt is below and anxious to speak 
with his lordship. ‘“ ‘At last, then!’ 
chuckles the wicked old man. ‘There were 
two: which one is it that Mrs, Kitty has 
brought to the lure? Isit the black-eyed 
beauty from Kent, or that delicate little 
blue-eyed midge, the glover’s daughter ? 
But we shall soon see! we shall soon see!’ 
And with that, trembling with excite- 
ment, he rang the bell.” 
(“ Zo be continued in our next.’’) 

This is the close of the week’s precious 
peno’rth of entertainment, and until Mon- 
day morning next the young reader is left 
to brood and speculate as to what will be 
the continuation “in our next,” and to 
exclaim, with the wicked marquis, “‘ We 
shall soon see.” But it is at least ten to 
one that, come the long and anxiously ex- 
pected day of publication, the current of 
the tale, interrupted at such an interest- 
ing stage, takes an entirely new course, 
though one that reeks of pollution as 
foully as the last. Perhaps the scene 
changes to Kent and to the virtuous 
domicile of the “black-eyed beauty,” 
whose charms are painted with a fidelity 
and a frankness that of itself should secure 
to the limner six months’ hard labor under 
Lord Campbell’s act. Possibly the juve- 
nile purchaser of the Milliners of May- 
Fair may in this “ number” be treated to 
a delectable account of the interview that 
took place between Mrs. Kitty Comfitt 
and the guileless black-eyed beauty, to- 
gether with the full measure of luxury 
and perpetual delight the temptress prom- 
ised should be the lot of the wondering 
rustic maid if she would only consent to 
place herself under Mrs. Kitty’s wing and 
accompany her to London. Or, possibly, 
it may suit the pen-poisoner’s present pur- 
pose to confine himself to the marquis’s 
abode, where doubtless he will avail him- 
self of his opportunity to indulge his 
youthful reader with a peep into the 
“sanctum” of the debauched nobleman— 
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the chamber of horrors—from which so 
many victims to his ruling and enormous 
sin shriek aloud, Here you shall see the 
settees, covered with dainty rose-colored 
velvet, so delicately hung on springs and 
eider-down that to lie on them is like 
floating in space; and the voluminous 
drapery and silken curtains, and the lus- 
cious lustre-shedding silver lamps, and the 
listed doors and the quaint chairs and other 
seats ingeniously provided with mechan- 
ism, the diabolical utility of which is with 
curious minuteness made manifest to the 
dullest comprehension, Faugh! the mere 
enumeration of the plague-pots from 
which the manufacturer of the poison- 
print charges his pen affects an honest 
man’s fingers with cramp. 

It must not be imagined, however, that 
the pretty fellow is a dealer only in lewd 
stimulants. He is wise enough to be 
aware that although a most excellent bait 
for silly youth, it is not efficacious to 
bring them all to net. There are boys 
by the thousand who flout sentimentality 
as altogether unworthy their attention, 
and who have more admiration to bestow 
on bullet-headed Jack Sheppard than on 
the most perfect pearl of female beauty 
that even that great master, Mr.G. W.M. 
Reynolds, ever drew. Really there is no 
inherent vice in these small Britons ; they 
have no love for the ugly scoundrel who 
meets a hapless man at dark of night in 
a lonely place to clout him over the head 
with a club and filch his money from his 
pockets as he lies all bleeding and sense- 
less in the mire; neither by any means 
are their sympathies with the midnight 
coward and sneak who makes way into 
a peaceful house and cuts the throats of 
the innocent sleepers for the sake of 
securely making off with a silver teapot 
and afew spoons. Ifthe picture were thus 
fairly set before the impressionable Eng- 
lish boy, and he were asked his opinion as 
to what the evil-doer deserved, what his 
reply would be cannot be for a moment 
doubted. But with the pen-poisoner for 
his tutor he is never allowed to visit the: 
gallows hero as he really is. He must. 
never be permitted to see the guilty, sear- 
red, unshaven wretch, hiding in cellars 
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and skulking in garrets, afraid even to 
groan in his distress lest a police officer 
should get a clue to his whereabouts : no, 
he must be presented in “ The Knights 
of the Road,” thatis, as a person of splen- 
did attire; he must be laced, and booted 
and spurred, and wear a gorgeous coat 
and a hat with a plume init. The high- 
wayman of the “ penny weekly number” 
would be somewhat more conspicuous 
and remarkable on horseback than a par- 
ish beadle in full dress, and would have 
about as much chance of escape if actively 
pursued. It would be merely laughable 
ifthe “penny number” writer were guilty 
ofno more harmful straying from truth 
than this; but he must needs make these 
dummies of his objects of high admiration. 
He sets them up for worship and emula- 
tion. Page upon page of his iniquitous 
preaching is to the effect that the law is 
a tyrant, and none so brave and bold as 
those who defy it. It is a noble, dashing, 
daring thing, according to this schoolmas- 
ter, to break into a house and steal, or to 
stop a traveler on the road and frighten 
him out of his money. Likewise it is a 
splendid act of bravery to turn on the police 
officers that pursue you and shoot them 
both through the body out of the barrels of 
your trusty pistols, as you ride away. 
Should you be brought to the gallows, a 
certain way of securing for yourself a 
shining page in future history is to kick 
off your shoes, with a joke on the fatal 
drop, and blaspheme the chaplain. How- 
ever, we cannot hope to be all heroes of 
this degree. If we were all men of such 
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mettle as Dick Turpin and Blueskin there 
would be nobody to prey on, and the 
“high jolly game” be not worth a rap. 
No; there must be little fish and great 
ones, and if you cannot be a shark you 
may be a pike at least; in other words, 
though there may be obstacles in the way 
of your mounting a horse and taking your 
station on Hounslow Heath, as Dick 
Turpin did, there is no reason why you 
should not become a very expert and 
successful rogue in a more modest way. 
There are tills to be robbed, and pockets to 
be picked, and the cash-boxes and drawers 
of masters and parents to be pilfered, and 
no end of luxuries to be procured with 
the proceeds, as vide those instructive pub- 
lications of the pen-poison school, ‘Char- 
ley Wag,” “‘ The Wild Boys of London,” 
and “ Newgate Nick ;” and who knows 
the height of perfection he may arrive at 
by industry and perseverance? 

Now comes the question, what Saint 
George will rise up among us and slay 
this dragon? Itis hard indeed to under- 
stand how aman—a human creature with 
a wife and children of his own, maybe— 
can devote his time to the production of 
such infectious filth, well knowing that it 
is intended for the perusal of boys and 
girls; how he can acknowledge it as his 
trade, and feed his little ones on the meat 
and the bread of the profits, That he 
exists, however, and flourishes in our 
midst, sleek and prosperous, there is no 
denying. Who will deliver us from this 
corrupter of infants—this systematic can- 
kerer of budding minds? 


MORAL USES OF DARK THINGS. 
xl. 


OF THE MUTABILITIES OF LIFE, 


Tr is difficult to maintain as much sym- 
pathy as perhaps we ought, for that class 
of people who are always bewailing the 
mutability of earthly conditions. For 
the dark things they encounter, so com- 
plainingly, have their darkness, mainly, in 
the blind self-sympathy that has shut 
away the manlier functions of intelli- 


gence. Indeed we could hardly speak 
with patience of persons in this mood of 
affliction, were it not that sometimes very 
great and sudden changes do occur that 
are stunning surprises to everybody, and 
even throw the mind of the sufferer off 
its balance, for a time, by the tremen- 
dous shock they give it. What these 
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may say, when the tempest is on them, 
and before the whirl of their brain is set- 
tled, will of course be pardoned. Still, 
generally, it is rot such that are most 
apt to complain, or cannot manage to 
receive the shock in silence, but it is 
the drooping, low-tempered, half-manly 
souls, that think they have a right to be 
afflicted, because the world refuses to keep 
such gait as they would have it. They 
find themselves at sea, though but a lit- 
tle way off shore, and begin, before en- 
countering any specially rough weather, 
to make a point of being sea-sick because 
of the element. Their difficulty is that 
they give way to their temperament, and 
let it keep them moping, or moaning, 
when a little more counsel taken of 
thought and reason would steady their 
vigor and keep them erect. They would 
no more pine over their changes, and have 
it, as the lamentable poetry of their life, 
to repeat— 

“ Naught may endure but mutability,” 
but they would rather like the whirl of 
their vehicle, and even laugh at an occa- 
sional jolt in the passage. Of course 
they will be tried as we all are; bright 
promises will fade, friends will betray 
them, fortune will vanish, health will 
break, a great many troubles will over- 
take them, and a great many annoyances 
invade their peace ; but, if they have only 
some just opinion of life and of what is 
wanting in it, they will never take the 
mood of self-sympathy or dejection, as 
if some very strange thing had befallen 
them. They will even keep their feet the 
more stiffly because of their changes. 

Now the fatal omission of those who 
take the more dejected key, and are much 
in complaint respecting life’s changes, 
is, that they have never made discovery 
and due account of the fact, that what 
we call mutability, apart from the fickle- 
ness of evil, is nothing but the law of 
motion, or mutation as included in the 
necessary progress of motion. In other 
words, God has made us not simply to be, 
but to move, and by such motion get a 
way of transit through the course of dis- 
cipline we want, And then, as the dis- 
tipline comes, chapter after chapter, some- 
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times heavy, almost never such as we 
should choose for ourselves, it is to be 
our comfort, and a very considerable sat- 
isfaction besides, that we are on the move 
whither God sends us, and getting just the 
benefit he means to give us. In one 
view nothing is secure and abiding, just 
because nothing is made to be stationary. 
The present is transitory, the future un- 
certain, but not because God chooses, for 
some inscrutable reason, to put us sighing 
over the mutabilities. The question was 
between having something done here, 
and having nothing done; between hav- 
ing events coming out in progressions, 
and having neither events nor progres- 
sions ; between giving us some benefit in 
life, and setting us up as pasteboard men 
in a painted world, to find no use or real 
meaning init. What is much better than 
that, and exactly contrary, God has or- 
dained motion for us, transit, and, what 
is but another name for the same thing, 
grand mutations that are all to be our les- 
sons. If then life, as we say, is a river, 
the creation itself a flood; if nothing re- 
ally is to us but events or turnings out— 
changes that are always ending, never 
ended ; if in this flood we live, and with 
it are borne along to the ocean; if the 
worlds cannot stop rolling above us, or 
the winds settle round us; if our body is 
itself a river of circulation, flowing away 
and replacing itself every year; if one 
generation goeth and another cometh, all 
battling their way forward, wearing and 
worn, till their work is done; and then, 
if all this outward transition is but shap- 
ing and writing out a soul-history corre- 
spondent, changing the sky of the mind 
within, and setting it onward—feeling, 
fancy, hope, will, all the myrmidon pow- 
ers that play the phases of experience— 
through doings and comings to pass that 
are seas of mutabilities within, but are 
steadily shaping, and meant to shape a 
character: if this, I say, is the motion 
God ordains, what better can we do than 
to bravely consent to it, and take the 
mutabilities, one and all, save the muta- 
bilities of evil, in glad, strong welcome? 
No one fails to observe the general 
going on of the creation—the seasons, 
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day and night, the moons, the tides, the 
breathings, the heart-beats, the soul it- 
self not able to cease thinking when it 
sleeps—even as if the universal order 
were a clock, running to keep time; but 
it is not seen, as distinctly as it might be, 
that innumerable, ever progressive mu- 
tabilities are involved in it. Not a thing 
‘can be to-day where it was yesterday; 
the past is vanishing, the future is com- 
ing, and it cannot be that many things 
we value and cling to will not, in one 
way or another, go by even as we go our- 
selves. Property, friends, expectations, 
foundations—everything we value—is 
in transit; and if it does not wholly 
go by at some particulér minute, it will 
change color, fall into new relations, and 
be so far modified that we can hardly 
think it the same. In this general econ- 
omy of motion it is impossible that the 
changes should not sometimes take us off 
our feet, or crowd us to the wall; and it 
will be none the worse, or anything to 
put us whimpering or complaining, if they 
do. New chapters are wanted, and, if 
the last new chapter is different from 
the one preceding, it will probably be 
all the better that it is. To be thrust 
out of fortune, or thrust into misfortune, 
is no so prodigious calamity, save where 
the man is weak; and then the misfor- 
tune is probably just the thing that is 
needed to put a little strength into his 
weakness. But if he gets heart-sick 
easily and sinks into the condoling and 
complaining mood, he cannot be said to 
be unmanned by it, for in fact he only 
was not manned before. 

I wish it were also possible for these af- 
flicted people who are so easily disturbed 
and made anxious by the little mutations 


or seeming losses of their life, to see how * 


intolerable their condition would be if 
they were, in fact, glued fast in a motion- 
less position, and compelled to simply 
stay. After a while they would begin 
to sigh for some kind of relief from the 
tedium of their immobility. Only let there 
be some stir, they would say; let this 
dreary monotony take in something to 
give a sense of change. What we call 
fortune gets to be a bore, if it brings. no 
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changes, but merely keeps up for us the 
stale rounds of comfort—the dress, the 
house, the furniture; the same table, and 
tax-bill, and grocer’s bill; the same coach 
and the same driver, and the same 
dull-looking stereotyped faces, called 
our friends, We want something to 
change color. It would even be a relief 
to lose something; to be less fully sup- 
plied, and get a new motive for economy; 
no matter if it be a little more anxious 
economy, or more nearly pinched with 
want. To have only made a bad en- 
dorsement and lost one’s means by it is 
better, a great deal, than to have the fix- 
ity of astone. To get no sense of mo- 
tion, no stage of transit, is inexpressibly 
wearisome, And it will not do to be 
delicate as. to the kind of transit we are 
to have. If it is not pleasant, or agree- 
able, it is not half as unpleasant or dis- 
agreeable as none at all would be. Even 
passing out of a good and losing it is bet- 
ter than to be a petrifaction in it, or to 
have it petrified about us. What kind 
of time would plants have, in the most 
splendid herbarium in the world, if only 
a very little sense and vitality were left 
in them, when so booked? 

But a great many of the mutabilities 
we complain of, it will be remembered, 
are occasioned by the wrongs that rob, or 
sting, or betray us, Even so, and we have 
it as a right, of course, to be dissatisfied 
with the wrongdoers, and deeply feel the 
injury we suffer from them. The inse- 
curities, instabilities, and dark adversities 
of life are largely due to perfidies and 
frauds in this manner. Simply to lose 
confidence in a friend is enough, some- 
times, to change the whole cast of our 
condition—-the revelation discovered takes 
away our expectation, eclipses the bright 
point of life, and changes the very color 
of the world, And we shall not feel it 
the less when it strips us of our property, 
breaks our credit, or invents insidious 
attacks on our good name. Still, even 
here, the mere changes we suffer, apart 
from their causes, ought not to be any so 
great part of our affliction. The changes 
may be only great moral advantages to 
us, pushing us on to higher points of 
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character than we could otherwise reach. 
As men judge, the being stripped of one’s 
property is a very great and sore calamity ; 
and yet how many have been really 
created by it, in all that constitutes their 
noblest manhood! how many families that 
were going to be only pampered and soft- 
ened by the condition of ease it gave 
them, girded to a manly habit and a 
grand overmastering energy, which gives 
them a significance to themselves other- 
wise never to be attained! If they had 
been thus stripped by lightning, and not 
by human wrong, the change itself would 
have been the same, and perhaps they 
will get a very great additional advantage 
when it has been done by wrong, in the 
fact that it gives them a more wary ap- 
prehension of what may be looked for in 
mankind, and sets them in a closer way 
of exactness themselves, as regards the 
keeping of their integrity. An over-im- 
plicit, or over-facile trust in men is a very 
great practical weakness, and many can 
afford to be cured of it at almost any 
cost. It begets, in fact, a moral weakness, 
that offers itself to be preyed on by every 
sort of cunning, or bad association. All 
evil is perfidy at bottom, and we cannot 
be too soon aware that some kind of per- 
fidy is always likely to be working in it. 
All the worse sign is it for us, when de- 
frauded or betrayed by wrong, to shut 
sur eyes, instead of letting them be 
opened, and fall to moaning over the sad 
uncertainties and mutabilities of earthly 
things, All such dreary sentimentalizing 
is weakness. How much better to re- 
member that, if we have been troubled 
and thrown out of condition by others, 
we have not been by any fault of honor 
and truth, or any sort of vice, in our- 
selves, In that noble consciousness it 
ought to be much that we can firmly rest. 


Thus far we deal with only the minor 
and subordinate conditions of the subject, 
such as lie more nearly in the common 
field of thought and observation con- 
cerning it; the principal matter still re- 
mains. 

What we have been saying of motion, 
transition, progression, and a shifting dis- 
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cipline of experience, needed for the con- 
solidation of character, is true, and the 
moral uses of the instabilities or mutabil- 
ities of time are sufficiently evident, even 
if we look no further. But there is an- 
other kind of use, or class of uses, which 
is deeper and more nearly fundamental, 
growing out of the relations of these mu- 
table conditions, to a future condition both’ 
immutable and immortal. We are put to 
sea, we shall find, in the mutable, that 
we may reach the immutable, which is 
only a true version of the immortal. There 
is a very close connection, as will thus 
appear, between the dark and lowering 
instabilities we so much complain of, and 
so resolutely fight against, and the idea 
discovered of our immortality; between 
it also, and the practical bent of our life 
in that direction. 

1, These mutabilities give us the idea, 
and so the accepted and established fact 
of immortality. Let us see if we can trace 
the manner of the process, 

Nothing is more commonly observed 
than the immense eagerness of mankind 
to get away from the mutations, or above 
the mutabilities, of their mortal condition. 
Not less observable is the unregulated 
sensibility by which the less resolute, less 
firmly tempered souls are so piteously dis- 
tressed, when their seeming foundations 
begin to be shaken or shattered, by some 
kind of disaster. And the true explana- 
tion is, that every moral nature has belong- 
ings to a state that is really above muta- 
tion; so that when it casts off the bond, 
or forgets the grand affinities that should 
fasten it there, it is turned to look after 
some kind of anchorage in the mutable 
that will answer its want. Hence the 
panic we suffer in our losses; henee .the 

indefatigable industries and the prodi- 
giously strenuous works that engage us. 
The zest, the passion, the infatuation, we. 
may almost say, of our endeavor is, to so 
far get above causes, or get the command 
of causes, as to fix or fasten our own fu- 
ture. And the pitch of tension to which 
we are often raised in this endeavor is 
even frightful—as if the strain of it must 
sometime snap the cords of life itself. And 
then we make up our account of the fact, 
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by saying that man pursues the mortal 
with the zeal of a nature immortal. In 
which we are right, only we do not per- 
ceive, as distinctly as we might, that this 
fact of immortality, is a fact that gets both 
its evidence and enforcement, at the pre- 
cise point of antagonism between the 
mutable and the immutable. The real 
first question is not immortality, as we 
commonly assume, but immutability ; for 
the sense of our ever duringness comes 
through no speculation about the matter 
of dateless continuance, but through what 
germinations we have in us, and what 
experiences we get, of the immutable. It 
is morally and not speculatively pro- 
nounced in us, As a mere opinion, or 
intellectually discovered fact, it is nothing. 
No argument of that kind ever made the 
smallest approach to proving it. But the 
grand mutation element in which we live 
is continually heaving us upon it, and com- 
pelling us to have it as in fact, whether we 
have it as in opinion or not. We have 
no thought of immortality, it may be, but 
only of something to be gotten out of the 
mutable that shall be as good as immu- 
table; some provisioning of a perfectly 
sure state, such as no mischances and 
changes can overset or shake. In these 
prodigious throes of endeavor that keep the 
world astir, we are scorning the mutabil- 
ities and pressing toward the changeless. 
Our effort is absurd, as being in the plane 
of mere temporalities, but it proves our 
want of the immutable, and so our im- 
mortal capacity. Having anature packed 
full of possibilities and fore-reaching affin- 
ities for a morally immutable condition, 
we are thus tremendously moved by as- 
pirations toward it after it is lost. See- 
ing everything in transit about us, we 
still go on to build the untransitory in it, 
moaning feebly when it seems to be slid- 
ing from under us, or striving, in all hugest 
endeavor, to fasten a foundation that can- 
not slide. And the result is that our 
mutabilities, of which we so often com- 
plain, are proving always the sublimity 
of their uses, by crowding us toward the 
immutable state we do not even dare to 
think of, and the immortal state we think 
_ of, but can only faintly believe, 
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We exist here in a double connection ; 
first, with the transitory on one side, and 
secondly, with the untransitory on the 
other; and we fare, as many other crea- 
tures do that are made for two distinct 
elements, coming into distress in one ele- 
ment, the moment they lose connection 
with the other. The sponge, for example, 
gets its food and life from the fluid, ever- 
moving waters of the sea; but it must be 
also fastened to some rock that does not 
move, and gives firm anchorage to it in 
the waters. And then, if by any mis- 
chance it is detached from its hold, it 
floats away, driven loosely by the unsta- 
ble element, and is actually drowned by 
the very waters that were to give it 
feeding and maintain its growth. The 
bird has wings connecting it with the air, 
and feet on which it takes the ground for 
rest, or settles in firm hold on its perch 
for the sleep of the night. But if it wan- 
ders too far seaward on its fickle ele- 
ments, or is driven wildly out by the 
tempest, it gets bewildered, and settles 
weary and heartsick on the deck of some 
ship espied from afar, submitting to be 
taken by the hands. Trees get their feed- 
ing largely from the air and the light, in 
which their foliage so receptively spreads 
itself and their limbs so gracefully play. 
But they must have their roots also tak- 
ing firm hold of the ground, by these to 
be localized and kept erect and steady in 
the storms. And when the changing 
season tinges them in sad colors above, and 
finally strips them bare, they so far seem 
to even die; only holding fast their clench 
upon the frozen earth with their numbed, 
icy fingers—even as a diver holds his 
breath in the water—till the summer light 
and heat return to quicken their life. By 

“these and other like. feeble analogies, we 
conceive the double state of man, con- 
nected on one side with infinite mutabil- 
ities in things, and on the other with im- 
mutable ideas and truths and God; so that 
if he undertakes to get on apart from these 
latter, to be fed on the transitory, estab- 
lished in the ficklenesses, or to get firm 
footing in the cloudland of weather and 
storm, he must do what neither sponge, 
nor bird, nor tree was ever able—make 
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the transitory constant, and the mutable 
as good and sure as the immovable. 

But we must have a closer and more 
critical inspection of this matter. -Im- 
mutability is a character that is common- 
ly reserved for God, as being his exclu- 
sive right or possibility ; and there may 
even seem to be some want of reverence 
in the supposition, that it can at all belong 
to man, as a human attainment. That de- 
pends entirely on the question whether 
God’s immutability is grounded in his 
quantities, or in his principles. If it is 
grounded in his quantities, like his omni- 
science or omnipotence,and belongs in that 
way to his infinite magnitudes, then, of 
course, it is impossible for any creature. 
If it is grounded in his principles, if it is 
a moral and no mere natural attribute, 
then it may belong as well to any crea- 
ture who can be established in the same 
principles; the very object of his train- 
ing, too, may be to get him thus estab- 
lished. And when this is done, when he 
is gotten forever above temptation, clear 
of mental swervings or mutations, he is 
morally immutable. His integrity is 
perfect never, till it becomes immuta- 
bility. Meantime, it will be difficult to 
find how God’s mere quantities should 
make him immutable without principles, 
or a state of moral fixity in them; quite 
as difficult to find how the same fixity in 
the same principles should fail to make his 
creature immutable, for mere defect of 
quantity. 

It less easily occurs to us to think of 
immutability, as a character belonging to 
man, that he is visibly and consciously so 
far off, and so confusedly mixed with all 
the mutations of time. He is temptible 
in his best condition, so far mutable, and 
it is well if he does not show it by a 
good deal of sadly mutable practice. 
And yet it should not be incredible, that 
he may have found his bearing in prin- 
ciples that do not change, in God who is 
forever as to-day, and so far has gotten the 
sure presentiment and germ of a per- 
fectly unchanging character, finally to be 
consummated, 

I think it likely, too, that the propos- 
ing of any such ideal for man’s attain- 
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ment, will be scarcely welcome to many. 
They will think of the immutable state 
as a kind of imprisonment, or stale 
monotony, where liberties are gone by, 
progressions ended, varieties excluded. 
When the mutations are all over, what 
will be left them, but to simply be fall- 
ing into just that state we have described 
of insupportable tedium, that will make 
any kind of motion, or change, a relief. 
Whereas the supposed imprisonment will 
only be a state of fixity in principles, 
which principles will be themselves guar- 
anties of unchanging liberty and progres- 
sion, instigators of all highest action, 
fountains of all grandest mutations and 
varieties not evil, laws of eternally right 
motion. Nothing is excluded but the 
bad motions and double-minded caprices 
of a nature, warping and warped, swerv- 
ing and swerved, under evil. Evil ex- 
cluded and gone, immutability is every- 
where. 

Let us see, then, from the inventory 
of man’s gifts, by what furniture and 
outfit he is equipped, for any such tran- 
scendent character. First, we have the 
fact, that certain great moral ideas 
which are immutable and eternal, belong 
inherently to his moral nature itself, and 
assert their standard authority in it. To 
be a man is to think them, and not to 
think them is to be merely an animal; all 
men do in fact think them exactly alike. 
And when they bind, they bind us all 
alike. They are necessary and absolute. 
They cannot be less or different; reject- 
ed they stand, violated they are whole. 
In their own nature immutable, they as- 
sume the right to govern all mind, and 
whatever mind receives them so far 
passes out of the mutable. 

Take, for example, the truth-principle, 
the necessary, everlasting, ideal distinction 
between the true and the false. It can 
as little be debated, in a way of opinion, 
as the idea of space: it is absolute. If 
now any moral being accepts this truth- 
principle, to live for the truth and by it, 
he becomes a principled man as regards 


sall truth, in distinction from an unprin- 


cipled, or non-principled man. He is not 
settled, of course, in the knowledge of 
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all particular truths. He may err a long 
time in opinions, or matters of fact; but 
being in the truth-principle, sworn to 
seek, and serve, and live and die for, the 
truth, he is polarized in that principle, and 
will settle his vibrations closer and closer, 
in all his discriminations, determinations, 
and faiths. Being fixed in the principle 
of truth-seeking, he is just so far a true 
man; whereas there are multitudes of 
men, it may be, holding vastly more true 
judgments and opinions and fewer errors 
than he, who are yet only governed by 
the market, or the school, or the church, 
and are really not true men at all, because 
there is no immutable first principle in 
them of devotion to the truth for truth’s 
sake. They are clocks set by all other 
clocks, and not dials set for the sun. 

Exactly the same thing holds, in exact- 
ly the same manner, as respects the ab- 
solute, necessary, ideal distinction of 
right and wrong. And the truly right 
man is not he that does prevailingly right 
things, according to the mos or common 
law moral of society, but he that takes 
the principle of right-doing to follow it 
implicitly, at any cost, and even when it 
puts him against society itself. All the 
repentances, sacrifices, and martyrdoms 
begin here, at the point of immutable 
right; but there are thousands of men 
who will be offended, when they are not 
allowed to be properly righteous, who 
never took the ordeal of right-principle, 
to stand or fall with it, in their lives. All 
the riglt doings in which they please 
themselves are deferences to: custom in 
the mutable, never to the all-dominating 
sovereignty of right itself—immutable, 
everlasting right. This whole side of their 
moral nature, where its affinities are to 
prove their sublimity, by conducting them 
inward, where God’s own immutability 
rests, isignored. They are virtuous men as 
far as the whiffling element of what the 
world calls virtue makes them so, but the 
everlastingness of absolute right they 
know nothing of. 

The same is true as regards the more 
strictly religious, inborn relations of the 
soul with God. When it turns itself to 
God, it is not as when it came to its own 
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moral ideas simply, but it comes to a be- 
ing other than itself, before and over 
against itself. It is being trusting itself 
to being, finite being to infinite being, in 
that also to ‘be complemented and, as it 
were, infinited with it. Whereupon, as 
God is himself a nature supreme above 
all force or change by force, it gets the 
sense of touching bottom in the change- 
less. No man really believes in God, as 
in practical trust, in distinction from only 
believing some propositional matter con- 
cerning him, without having God verified 
to him as by consciousness—substance in 
substance—and then he will as certainly 
be fixed in the sense of his own ever- 
duringness ; which ever-duringness is not 
the opinion, reasoned or gotten up, of 
his own immortality, but the sense, in 
fact, of being down upon, in, and of the 
immutable. 

We perceive, in this manner, that 
the immutable is not as far off from our 
human nature as we commonly think; 
that our moral ideas and religious affini- 
ties stock us, so to speak, for the attain- 
ment, and that just here all our convic- 
tions of immortality get their spring. 
Immortality is nothing but the fact trans- 
lated of immutable morality. We are so 
bound up with eternal ideas and God, 
that we have the fact of immortality by 
moral impression. Feeding, or prepared 
to feed on the eternal and immutable, 
feeling it stir within us evermore, we 
need not ask for it, or go after it to fetch 
it by wise argumentations; we have its 
certifying touch already felt in our con- 
sciousness. Besides, these mutabilities 
in which our lives are mixed are turning 
us ever about, and driving us on, and 
crowding us in, where, in trying to get 
hold of the changeless, the changeless, 
in a higher key, gets hold of us, And 
we so begin to think our immortality as 
a fact of the understanding, because it is 
already upon us in power, in moral im- 
pressions back of the understanding. 
What we last and least imagine, the can- 
didacy of our moral nature for the immu- 
table, becomes an awakened sense of it, 
which sense emerges, and takes form in 
thought or opinion, as a mentally discov- 
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ered fact of immortality. Hence it is that 
we so readily believe it as a truth, when 
we make so poor a figure in maintain- 
ing it. We reason it from the immateri- 
ality of the soul; or from the great pow- 
ers of mind, so scantily developed in this 
life; or from our unwillingness to cease 
and be no more; or from any worst, or 
best, of fifty other kinds of premise; but 
the short account of the matter is, that 
nature is beforehand with us, command- 
ing us, so to speak, into immortality; 
commanding us, that, is, into and by ev- 
erlasting, absolute principles, even the 
same which anchor God’s immutability 
itself; and, what is more, commanding 
us home to God’s own infinite’ nature, 
there to be complemented in his ever- 
during sufficiency. Nature scorns, in 
this manner, all the speculative argu- 
ments, and puts it on us, going directly 
by both theologians and skeptics, to know 
our immortality, as we know the face of 
duty, or of God. What they teach, or 
reason, is a matter of comparatively small 
consequence, because the fact is already 
out, asking neither help nor consent from 
them. We pass now— 

2. To the more advanctd position or 
use already suggested, viz., the fact that 
our instabilities, or mutable conditions, 
not only discover to us our inherently im- 
mortal nature, but so work upon us as to 
bend us practically towards the immortal 
state, as the only sufficiently wise end or 
satisfactory consummation of our life. 

Weare set on thus, practically, towards 
the condition of immutability, by two 
kinds of impulse from the mutable state, 
anegative and a positive acting concur- 
rently. In the negative we have it dis- 
covered to us, that there is and can be no 
such reliable basis of expectation as we 
try for in things, and before coming into 
principles. Nothing short of immuta- 
bility, whether we so think or not, really 
meets our want, and this we strike no- 
where, save in the everlasting principles 
of duty, and the divine anticipations of 
religion. Whether it was possible to 
give a more reliable, and less fluctuating, 
billowy character to mere things, I do 
not know ; but if it was, I think we can 
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see that we profoundly want just all 
the transitional, unsteady elements we 
have. There plainly must not only be 
motion, or transit, but there must be 
surprises, incalculable somersets, infinite 
unreliabilities—all that we include in our 
weakest sighs of surrender, and stout- 
est wars of defiance, to the fickleness of 
fortune—else we shall be only losing all 
the benefits of living, by rooting our- 
selves down in the crevices’ of things, as 
trees in the clefts of the rocks, thinking 
so to get firm enough foothold in time. 
Hence the almost visibly contrived in- 
stabilities of the world; as if it were 
God’s purpose to let every good of time 
shake us out of its lap. Reputation— 
what is it but a phantom that we are 
more likely to be anxious for, than to 
have by a secure title? Friends are not 
angels, and too often prove that they 
are more wisely suspected than trusted, 
Money—where shall we place it? The 
safe is not safe enough. The bank is 
scarcely better. The public securities are 
most insecure in the keeping. Short 
notes have wings that are long enough 
to fly away. Stocks are sometimes only 
wings without a body. Mortgages must 
be clear of liens going before, and fires 
and collapses of value coming after. Ex- 
ecutors, guardians, agents, who can tell 
what breaches of trust they are concoct- 
ing? So that no kind of footing, or 
property, or benefit of condition obtained, 
is sufficiently clear of risk to be entirely 
reliable. Unlooked for mischances will 
come, and a dozen mischances coming 
together, will put their victim in a strait 
he never expected ta see. Or suppose a 
man too firmly grounded in his wealth to 
be disturbed by any such combination of 
mischances, he is yet subject to other 
kinds of mischances, that will make his 
life more baseless and frail than any mere 
collapse in property. A profligate son, a 
daughter badly married, a wife hopelessly 
insane, secreted in a hospital to die—any 
one, or all these together, show him how 
completely subject he still is to the muta- 
bilities of time. Or, it may be that he 
only suffers that most common of mortal 
disasters, the loss of his health, and when 
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that goes, how incontinently vanish the 
delights of the senses, the joys of motion, 
the zests of enterprise; and from that 
point onward the poor man, laden with 
so heavy spoils of fortune, is like a mule 
dragging in deep sands and getting no 
foothold. There is also a grand mis- 
chance, or king of mischances, whose 
shadow, riding by, we often think we see, 
and the touch of whose fell finger, we 
know, sends‘us quickly away. Our very 
world-element in short is fickleness, and 
if we try to make it firm by the firm hold 
we put on it, straws are only straws, 
though we clutch them ever so tightly. 

There is very little use in sentimental- 
izing, or moping in sad complaints, over 
these fugacious, baseless things in which 
we have our experience. They are all 
very soberly meant, very deliberately 
planned forus, If God could have made 
things stand more securely, as we are apt 
to believe, he certainly has not done it, 
and has not for the wisest and best reasons, 
We could not plainly be trained for im- 
mortality in a time-element that is itself 
as good and reliable as immortality. It 
must not be as good and reliable, else we 

‘ shall contrive to stay in it. If we are to 
let go of it and rise to something higher, 
we must see it to be hollow, treacherous, 
uncertain, unreliable, insufficient, and 
then we are so far clear of it, or even ex- 
pulsively thrust forward by it. 

But this mutable element is more than 
negatively good, as regards the choice of 
ends that belong to the immortal state ; it 
works negatively that it may work posi- 
tively, and exert a really introductive 
power. The changes we are passing, hour 
by hour, are all before the open gate of prin- 
ciple, showing us in, raising also wants to 
draw usin. Wants are wonderfully per- 
ceptive; and the royal base-work of im- 
mutable order and rest, prepared in their 
nature itself, many will never find, till their 
ponderous wants, somehow developed, 
settle them down upon it. Hence also the 
mutabilities. God puts us at sea in them, 
that we may get tired of them, It is not 
altogether ill to be at sea. The fire-gleams 
of the night, the mirages of the day, the 
sea-storm voice—deepest of all voices— 
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the sceneries of the weather, the pomps 
of the waves, make up a world by them- 
selves; but the painful thing is, and it is 
more and more felt, and grows more and 
more wearisome, that there is no fixity, 
nothing but change. The very feet grow 
sick of it, aching, if but for a single hour, 
to get the touch of some foundation. The 
plays of change that, for a time, were in- 
teresting, grow dull and stale and dreary, 
and the wonder is, at last, that so many 
fine things came to pass in the beginning 
of the voyage, and none at all now. Fi- 
nally, if the voyage is a long one, or the 
ship gets disabled, the simple word shore 
comes to have akind of paradise in it, 
When shall it be seen? Shall it ever be 
seen? Why not put ourselves to the oars 
and try for it? Just so it is that men 
get weary and sick in the mutabilities, 
And it does not make much difference, 
whether they suffer losses, or get on by 
successes ; for they have about the same 
sense of insecurity or unsteadiness in 
one, that they have in the other, and get 
sick and hungry in about the same de- 
gree. Only there are some who will ne- 
ver get away from things far enough to 
embrace prinaiples, till some final sweep 
of calamity strips all things away ; never 
come unto God, till, by some great storm, 
they are virtually wrecked on Him. Then 
for the first time, when they touch Him, 
so to speak, with their feet, and rest on 
Him, do they begin to know what a 
coming to land it is to trust Him. All 
true born souls are brought ashore in this 
manner, on the continental principles of 
duty and religion. What we call the 
world-element, unsteady and mutable as 
the sea, is no finality for them, but they 
are put in it, as a merely transitional 
chapter, to be inducted, and pressed in- 
ward, and downward, upon real founda- 
tions—the immutable, the immortal. 

It is also a very great positive benefit, 
in this schooling of the mutable state, 
that it gives us the fact of immortality, 
not as a speculation, but as a grand, 
overtowering moral impression. We take 
it up because everlasting principles are 
heaving in us. Our sense of God contains 
it, and gives it a wide, warm bosom. Let 
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a human creature reason out some wise 
conclusion of the head in this matter, and 
project his mole-eye sight far enough 
into words to fetch eternities out of them, 
and then, having got his wise opinion set, 
in the conclusion that he is certainly im- 
mortal, let him put himself to the use of it, 
and see how much, or little rather, it will 
mean, It will be such a flickering light, 
such a feeble and cold moonshine out of 
eternity, as to engage no earnest feeling, 
carry no strong impulse. These specu- 
lated notions of immortality are, in fact, 
often ahinderance and no help. Whereas 
the immortality that has come out through 
the gate of immutable mortality, that 
which has thundered in the soul’s moral 
ideas and affinities for God, that which, 
coming before all speculation, has raised 
the plane of the man, and made him a 
superior creature, will have a glorious, al- 
most glorifying power. It has a positive 
moral meaning, next akin to the sense of 
immutability itself, though probably never 
so conceived, and the soul hastens long- 
ingly toward it, as its continental Rest 
and Home. 

Besides, this morally felt immortality 
will be always waking to consciousness 
those moral wants and convictions that 
are closest to the standards of duty and 
religion, There is no exactly fit relation 
between mere world-sickness and a mo- 
rally right life. It might about as well 
be expected that a man will make that 
kind of choice because he is work-sick or 
weary. There must be some moral qual- 
ity in the want developed, else it has 
no relation to such a result. But this 
moral quality will here seldom be want- 
ing. There is such close company in souls 
between the want of stability and the 
principles that are to make it, that who- 
ever gets weary and sick of the mutabi- 
lities can, with difficulty, exclude some 
pungent reflections on the neglect of those 
principles, It is possible, I grant, for a 
man to be crushed in his expectations, 
stripped by losses, broken down by de- 
feats, or, in a career of general success, 
to be utterly disgusted with the chaffy 
look of his gains, and yet to encounter 
no reflections on the moral significance of 
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what he suffers. But there will be few 
such cases, and it will at least sometimes 
be seen, that men who are at the highest 
strain of their powers, and fighting in 
stoutest throes of endeavor, to conquer 
a reliable footing for their life, just there 
discover, and by that very means, the 
practical nonsense and wrong of their 
wild instigations—that they are straining 
after foundations where there are none, 
and neglecting them where they are; and 
that, because they are principles of duty 
and religion; such as have a right, in their 
own divine order, to be first accepted and 
acted from, and be themselves fhe foot- 
ing of the life. Thoughts of this kind are 
never far off from the man who is delv- 
ing, heart-sick and wearily, among the 
mutabilities, and he will not always be 
in a mood to repel them. He is far more 
likely to say, “I have been a fool and 
a prodigal. I forsook my Father —evil 
was the day—and now I will arise and 
go to my Father.” No man ever really 
embraces a principle that has been de- 
serted, without some contrition felt for the 
desertion of it. And there is a wonderful 
fitness in the incertitudes and circum- 
gyrations of our mortal affairs, to bring 
us round, where the eternal love and or- 
der have their rest, with wills effectually 
tamed by self-discovery. They are a kind 
of sermon that all men hear at times, and 
they have it as their peculiar advantage, 
that they preach conviction out,so to speak, 
instead of preaching it in, and doit by a 
kind of power that wakens no jealousy. 
On the whole it will be seen, that what 
we call the baselessness of the world, and 
speak of with so little respect, is a really 
grand institution, adjusted for our moral 
benefit. If the light whifflings of its 
changes, the heavy and grim overturn- 
ings, the everywhere unsteady footings, 
put us all at sea, there is yet a continent 
hard by—principles immutable, and im- 
mutability in principles. Human nature 
nowhere looks so great, capable of a foot- 
ing so divinely solid and strong, as in 
precisely these contrived environments of 
change—pressing, all together, landward, 
and drawing us on, by their ceaseless mu- 
tations toward a base that is changeless, 
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GODMAMMA’S PRESENT, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


I am sure I don’t know, and can’t im- 
agine, what put it into godmamma’s head 
to send me money on my birthday, in- 
stead of one of the nice presents she al- 
ways used to send. What in the world 
could I do with it? I had more brace- 
lets and brooches than I could wear, dear 
Frank not being fond of taking me out; 
I had two new silk dresses I never had 
so much as worn once ; my bonnets, well, 
I make my own bonnets, and they cost 
just nothing at all. Mamma sent mea 
splendid set of furs at Christmas, and 
papa the loveliest set of china; and dear 
Frank got me a beautiful desk full of 
paper—just as if, now we are married 
and settled down, I ever need paper. 
But I suppose his head got muddled a 
little, as we had been talking over old 
times when I used to write him a note 
every day, poor dear ! 

I put on my things and went to see 
Harriet Grey. Harriet lets me run right 
up into the nursery without ceremony ; 
she knows how I dote upon children, 
and besides, she never sits anywhere else. 

The moment I opened the door, Bertie 
and Lizzie and Clara fell upon me like a 
little gang of thieves. Clara took my 
muff for her share, and patted it with 
one hand, while she ate taffy with the 
other. What could possess me to wear 
my ermine when I knew how that child 
always goeson? Lizzie seized my gloves, 
put them-on, and rubbed them down with 
a wet sponge. Well! I needn’t have 
worn kid, but should have put on my 
worsted ones, bought on purpose for poor 
little Lizzie to play with. Children must 
have amusement, as Harriet says. As to 
Bertie, well, my bonnet fell to his share, 
and he dragged it round the room by 
the strings, and said ‘Get up, old horse!’ 
to it, and beat it with a stick to make it 
go faster. But it was all my fault; I 
ought to have carried him a real wooden 
horse, .poor little fellow ! 

Harriet was delighted to see me; she 
alwaysiis. She put the baby down upon 
the floor, and began to mend stockings, 


the big holes over her hand, the little 
ones on achinaegg. It is unaccountable 
where she gets so many stockings, and 
the time she spends mending them, I 
declare I ought to take my thimble 
whenever I go there, and help her along. 
But I should be ashamed to let her see 
how abominably I darn, having only dear 
Frank to mend for. 

“ Harriet,” said I, “if you will believe 
it, godmamma has just sent me fifty dol- 
lars for a birthday present.” 

“ How very kind of her,” said Harriet, 
“Dear me! what ahole! Clara, my dear, 
be careful! What are you dragging 
about the floor? Nothing valuable, I 
hope.” 

“T do not think it kind at all!” I de- 
clared, ‘‘ What in the world shall I do 
with it?” 

“Clara, why can’t you eat taffy with- 
out smearing yourself with it?” cried 
Harriet. “And if you have not given 
her your muff, Fanny!” 

“Won't Clara give aunty Fanny her 
muff?” I said, in a faint voice, and gently 
laying my hand on my property, sticky 
as it was. Ofcourse I am not, really the 
dear child’s aunt. Now how very foolish 
this was, when I knew perfectly well 
that Clara would give one shriek, toss up 
her feet in the air, and turn as purple as 
a damson ! 

It took us at least ten minutes to slap 
her on the back, throw water in her face, 
and help her get her breath again. I 
never was so frightened in my life; at 
least never by anybody but Clara, but she 
had terrified me in this very way, n0- 
body knows how many times. 

At last Harriet succeeded in pacifying 
her, but by this time she was tired of © 
the muff, and wanted my ring; the dear 
child has such a will of her own! Now, 
I suppose, it isa whim I ought to conquer, 
but I never could bear to have my wed- 
ding-ring taken off. Harriet says she 
wonders I have so little strength of mind; 
but, as I tell her, it isn’t everybody can 
hold a candle to her. So all the time I 
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was talking about godmamma’s present, 
I was trying to keep Clara from wrench- 
ing off my ring; the little thing is so 
persevering, and even pounded my fingers 
with a little toy hammer; but I was 
such an unfeeling wretch, that I let her 
work away at least half an hour. 

“Well, but Harriet,” I began again, 
“T don’t know what to do with this 
stupid money.” 

“Fanny, I never saw anybody like 
you!” said Harriet. ‘“ Why, the world 
is full of things waiting to be bought. 
But I see what ails you, and if I’ve said 
it once, I’ve said it fifty times; you 
haven’t any children, poor thing!” 

“Yes, that’sjustit,” Icried. “IfIhad 
ever so many children I could run out 
and get a houseful of toys for them, and 
heaps of candies and sugar - plums. 
Though I am not so sure such things 
are good for them.” 

“Good for them!” cried Harriet. 
“Anything is good for them that will 
stop their mouths, and keep one from 
going raving distracted. But don’t you 
see that they need forty other things, as 
well; shoes and stockings, and frocks 
and aprons, and jackets and trowsers! 
Let anybody send me fifty dollars—of 
course nobody ever did, or ever will!—and 
I wouldn’t sit here mending this hole, I 
can tell you. I would be buying stock- 
ings of every number that comes!” 

“Indeed,” I answered, piteously 
enough ; “it is, indeed, a dreadful lot to 
have no children. Clara, dear, don’t 
pound poor auntie’s fingers quite so bad.” 

“T feel for you, deeply,” continued 
Harriet, “Well, since you have no 
children, why don’t you get something 
for your husband?” 

“Dear Frank has everything under the 
sun already!” I cried. “ I’ve worked 
slippers for him till he has a pair for near- 
ly every day in the year. I’ve put him 
up shaving papers to last a lifetime. I’ve 
bought at least half a dozen cigar-cases, 
though I hate and despise cigars; and 
Farina cologne by the box to hide the smell 
of the smoke. He has one watch-chain 
made of m$ hair, and one of his sister's 
that I begged for the purpose. I got him 
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a fur collar, real sable, too, but he let the 
moths eat it up. As to match-safes, he is 
a perfect victim. He has one in the shape 
of a boot, and one in the shape of a boat; 
he has castles and churches and men-of- 
war; he has one of carved wood, and one 
of ivory, and one of porcelain.” 

“ What do you say toa dressing-gown ? 
Lizzie, let the baby alone. Gracious! If 
the baby isn’t choking to death! I be- 
lieve you might knock me down with a 
straw! He has stuffed one of your 
gloves half way down his throat!” 

While Harriet pulled out the glove, I 
think I pinched poor little Clara, just the 
least in the world. Now and then I do 
get a little absent-minded, I will own. 
She let the hammer drop, set up another 
scream, and we had to open the window 
and hold her in the air till we were ready 
to drop. When all was quiet again, I 
flew out with, “ How can you be so for- 
getful, Harriet? Don’t you remember 
I made him a dressing-gown at Christ- 
mas, and blind-folded his eyes while he 
was trying it on, and pricked my fingers 
all to pieces, and when it was done, dear 
Frank declared it did not fit, and that the 
sleeves only came to his elbows, and that 
it hadn’t any pockets; and how I cried, 
and what times we had? Oh, Harriet! 
never, never mention the word dressing- 
gown to me again!” 

“ Well, well, don’t cry, child! 
such a capital idea! 
taken for him!” 

“Do you really think he would like 
it?” I asked, and took a sly peep into 
the glass, when I thought she wasn’t 
looking. 

“OF course he would. Come! I'll 
go with you, and put you in an attitude, 
and pull out your dress and get you into 
shape. We’llhave a photograph, colored 
in water-colors. Julia Maltby had hers 
taken, and her husband was delighted 
with it.” 

“ Ah, but Julia is perfectly beautiful,” 
I said. 

“What of that? If Frank didn’t 
think you so, how came he to marry you, 
I should like to know?” 

“Dear Frank never said ~ word about 


I have 
Have your likeness 
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my looks,” said I. “ For aught I know, 
he thinks me perfectly horrid. And if 
he does, oh! I should sink into the earth 
to offer him my likeness! ” 

“ You silly little thing! As if men 
didn’t always think their wives hand- 
some! Robert, now, is as proud as a 
peacock of me.” 

“Indeed!” I said, quite reassured, 
for Harriet is—well, she makes an ex- 
cellent mother, but her hair is fearfully 
red, and so is her complexion, and her 
eyes are so pale that they are quite lost 
in her face. It is very ill-natured in me 
to say so, but I mean no harm; I am 
very fond of Harriet, and wish I had a 
little of her energy, and were half as 
good and warm-hearted. Besides, I 
know, and I’ve always known, that I 
have the very ugliest nose you ever saw. 
It will turn up, and after it has turned up 
all it chooses, it turns down; such a wil- 
ful little thing I never saw, not knowing 
its own mind in the least. Dear Frank, 
now, has such a big nose of his own; the 
moment you lay eyes on him you see 
whatan upright and downright man he is. 
So different frém his poor little Fanny !”’ 

It was time for the nursery dinner, so 
I had to go home. I stopped at a jewel- 
er's on the way, to ask if my wedding- 
ring could be got off my swollen finger, 
so as to relieve the pain Clara’s hammer 
had caused; he said certainly, and the 
wretch actually brought a file and was 
going tocut itintwo! I gave a little 
scream, and rushed out of the shop. As 
to my gloves, I contrived to drop them 
negligently on the sidewalk, just as I 
reached home. Some poor creature who 
does not know the baby had swallowed 
them, will perhaps pick them up and 
wear them. 

All the rest of the morning I spent in 
examining myself in different mirrors, 
and in studying my features with a hand- 
glass, The more I looked, the less in- 
clined I felt to have the photograph taken 
for dear Frank. My hair, to be sure, is 
lovely ; you never would guess, to look at 
it, but that it had been crimped over- 
night in hair-pins, or pinched with hot 
tongs, or rolled over a warm slate-pencil. 
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Nature sometimes is equal to art, and as 
dear Frank often says, she has made my 
hair look almost as nicely as the most 
skillful barber could. Indeed—but I am 
afraid it is rather silly to tell of it—he 
once wrote some nice verses in which he 
used the word “ripple,” and the word 
“sunny,” and the words “sweet, negli- 
gent grace,” every bit of which was 
about my hair. I am thankful there's 
one thing he likes in me; it is so very 
good of dear Frank. 

As to my eyes, I suppose I am no 
judge. They look, to me, exactly like 
most eyes. Dear Frank has said that 
you never see dark eyes and light hair 
together without beauty. But of course 
he never meant eyes like mine. Still, 
they are dark. It’s very odd. I never 
thought of it before. Ah! perhaps with 
a decent nose, and what with dear Frank's 
being so fond of me, I might make a re- 
spectable picture, after all! But, dear 
me! such a nose there’s no getting 
round! 

Then, as to my mouth, it would be 
hard to tell what it is like, for it never 
looks one minute as it did the minute be- 
fore. It certainly is not very large, and 
my lips are rather red. I wonder if 
dear Frank likes large or small mouths? 
Thin lips that go across one’s face like a 
bit of thread, or lips that look like a little 
mite of a rosebud just before it blossoms? 
But, dear me! If he does like thin lips 
best, itis too late for me to change mine. 

Then there’s my complexion. I never 
heard dear Frank say whether he liked 
best blondes or brunettes, I think ‘it 
most likely he prefers brunettes. I am 
sureZ do. If he had been a woman, peo- 
ple would have called him a brunette, 
Iam sure! But as for me, I am all pink 
and white like a little baby. And dear 
Frank is not fond of babies. He says 
they all look alike. Now I look at my- 
self more carefully, I believe I do look 
just like a baby! How dreadful it is to 
have a fair skin! However, with such a 
nose as mine, I should be a fright if I 
were as brown as a nut. 

And as to the expression®ef my face, 
why, I declare, it has none whatever! I 
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look to myself exactly the same, year in 
and yearout. To be sure, I shall be all the 
easier to make into a picture; but what’s 
the use of gettiug it for poor dear Frank, 
when he has only to look at me to see 
the same thing? To be sure, the frame, 
and the cord and tassels will set it off a 
little; still, on the whole, I wished Har- 
riet hadn’t put me up to such nonsense, 

Such thoughts as these teased me not 
a little, and when dear Frank came home 
to dinner, I am sure he must have seen, 
by my red eyes, that I had been crying. 
But he is good-natured, at least when 
nothing happens to vex him, and we had 
such a nice dinner, that not a word was 
said, and when it was over he went to 
sleep, as usual, on the sofa, and I made 
believe read the last number of Harper’s; 
but I could not read much for thinking 
about the picture. 

Well, the next morning, as soon as 
dear Frank was out of the way, I went 
down to Raymond’s gallery to engage a 
sitting. For Raymond is so full that it is 
necessary to get a ticket from him a week 
or two beforehand. He looked at me out 
of those two great eyes of his till I was 
ready to drop. No doubt my poor nose 
made him wonder how I could want its 
likeness taken! He appointed a sitting 
in ten days. Ten days! Now I was 
in for it, I wished it was to be done on 
the spot. However, there was no help 
for it, so I stepped into Davis's and got a 
loaf of his iced sponge-cake for Harriet’s 
children, and ran up to her nursery with 
it, on my way home. 

Harriet said she was very glad I had 
secured the sitting, and charged me to 
put on all my best things, so as to look 
as nicely as possible. 

“Wear your light-blue silk with the 
Cluny lace,” said she, “hang your dia- 
mond cross around your neck, put on your 
enameled bracelets, and all your ‘rings; 
and, let me see! What will you have in 
your hair? A wreath of flowers? Bring 
round your finery and let me dress you, 
child.” 

“But I thought perhaps dear Frank 
would like me best just as I look every 
day about the house,” I said, faintly. 
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“Somehow he never seems so fond of me 
as when I am not loaded up at all with 
jewelry and such things.” 

“That's just a notion of yours,” said 
Harriet. 

“T dare say it is,” I said; only it did 
seem that with such a nose as mine, I 
should look perfectly silly with a heap of 
finery dangling about me. 

I never knew how I got through the 
ten days, but they were over at last, and 
the morning for my appointment was one 
of the brightest and shiniest days I ever 
saw. Dear Frank hung round later than 
usual; indeed, I thought he never would 
go. He had hardly left the house, how- 
ever, when there came this note from 
Harriet: 


“Dear Fan.—It is such a splendid day, 
and the children all so well, and in such 
spirits, that I have made up my mind to 
the great effort of having my little group 
photographed. Now I know you won’t 
mind giving up your sitting, just this once, 
the dear children being so fond of you; so 
I am getting them all dressed in their best, 
and you must go with me to help keep 
them in good humor. I know your kind 
heart will sympathize with mine, though 
you have no children of your own, and 
that you will feel that it is most friendly 
in me to make this proposal, as well as to 
beg you to bring along a few sticks of 
candy if you happen to have any on 
hand. 


“ Your dear friend, Harriet.” 


I looked at the clock; it was just ten. 
I had time to run out and get a half- 
pound of candy, and to hurry over to 
Harriet. 

“You dear creature!” she said, on see- 
ing me, “I knew you would be delighted 
to think of the children’s being photo- 
graphed! Such a day only comes once in 
a year! Do tie Clara’s sash; and if you 
could make Bertie’s hair look a little 
darker! Auburn hair, like his, is so hard 
to take.” 

“ Auburn !” IT came nearly crying out; 
but I held my tongue, and wet Bertie’s 
head, and brushed and combed at it, try- 
ing to persuade myself that it was not red, 
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At last we got off, leaving the nursery 
floor covered with shoes, frocks, brushes, 
combs, and what not; a bowl of soap- 
suds in one chair, the baby’s crumpled 
skirts in another, and everything in the 
direful confusion of a camp just deserted 
by anenemy. We got to Raymond’s not 
more than half an hour too late, and he 
and Harriet proceeded to arrange her 
“little group,” the elated mother with 
her baby on her lap in the midst. The 
group looked quite nicely, only Clara 
would put her finger in her mouth, and 
Lizzie would pout; and Bertie, being de- 
luded by the promise of seeing a bird 
come out of a hole, would stare at this 
hole in a startling manner, that gave his 
eyes a wild, unnatural expression. Then, 
seeing no bird after all, he gave one of 
his screams, held his breath, and was as 
good as suffocated for at least five min- 
utes. Harriet got hot and looked wor- 
ried; the baby would go to sleep; Lizzie 
began to cry and to rub her eyes; and 
Clara declared she wouldn’t stand _ still 
another minute. Luckily the candy 
made them all change their minds. 
The baby would rather have a stick 
of it than a nap; Lizzie seized hers and 
fell into a state of calm content; Clara 
stood as still as a mouse, and Bertie did 
just as he was bidden, except that he 
would have a stick in each hand, and eat 
both at once. 

Raymond declared the photograph a 
perfect success, and in due time Harriet 
had it framed and hung up in the parlor 
between the windows, where, as she ob- 
served touchingly, it was as much of an 
ornament as the costly mirrors of the 
great. Unluckily, the sticks of candy 
flourished too boldly in the foreground, 
and had assumed dimensions that gave 
one the idea that this charming family 
each fed upon a huge log of wood. 

“ And now, my dear Miss—Miss,” Ray- 
mond began to me. 

“ Mrs. Lee,” I corrected. 

“Ah! I beg pardon! So young-look- 
ing! I have still a little leisure, if you 
feel disposed to sit.’’ 

I looked at Harriet; she was about 
the color of a boiled lobster, and was 
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hushing, coaxing, and scolding the chil- 
dren by turns. 

“What do you think of my sitting?” 
I asked. 

“With nothing on but that gray meri- 
no and plain linen collar? My dear, you 
are too absurd!” 

“T assure you, ladies often prefer a sim- 
ple style of dress,” cried Raymond, “In 
fact, simplicity is Mrs, Lee’s best ornament, 
Allow me. Sit with your face in this di- 
rection. A little more to the right, As- 
sume a cheerful expression. Throw the 
chin up a little. Place the hands natu- 
rally—so!” 

Assume a cheerful expression when 
one’s heart was beating with terror! 
Place one’s hands naturally, when one 
was in a state bordering on insanity! 
Gracious! I never assumed anything in 
my life! Must I begin now? 

“T will now see that all is correct,” 
said Raymond. “Do not move, but 
wink as often as you like.” 

What a relief to my tortured frame, 
trussed up as it was in a chair, secured 
in its place by a steel instrument which 
forbade breath or motion! I began to 
wink furiously! Meanwhile, Raymond 
gazed at me through the mysterious ma- 
chine opposite me, especially at my poor 
nose, which I felt turning into a dissolv- 
ing view. “Ready!” he said, at last, 
walking off with his watch in his hand. 

I sat stiff and stark against my chair. 
I looked steadfastly at a minute speck of 
paper kindly pinned to the wall for my 
amusement and solace. I thought of dear 
Frank, and wished he would come and 
snatch me from this horrible place. I 
thought of my nose, and wished I could 
pull it off. I wondered how long I had 
been sitting there, and whether it was an 
hour, or an hour and a half. I asked my- 
self whether people ever became idiotic 
from gazing too long upon a bit of paper? 
Then I wondered what poor Harriet and 
the children were doing all this time, and 
whether she would come and let me out, 
provided Raymond had forgotten me. 
And last of all, I concluded I would 
write down all the things that had pass- 
ed through my head during this sitting, 
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and print them in a book, only it would 
make a rather large volume, and people 
might not care to read it all. Just as I 
got to this point, Raymond reappeared, 
and threw a bit of brown cloth over the 
machine. 

I jumped up and could have shouted 
for joy. “How long have I been sitting?” 
I cried. 

“One minute /” was the reply, made in 
a tone of deep solemnity. 

“One minute, indeed!” As if people 
made whole books in a minute! As if I 
was fool enough to believe such nonsense! 

I flung myself down in the chair, all in 
aheap. My hands hung down like two 
white rags. What with the constrained 
attitude, and the steel torture at the back 
of my head, and the million of thoughts 
that had run through it, I was all fagged 
out. 

“Stay just as you are! Look just as 
you do!” cried Raymond, coming back. 
“Ah, I despair less, this time. Now, 
madame.” 

I began once more to look at the 
bit of paper, but I had left off caring 
whether I looked, or not. All I cared 
for was to get away, to get home, to hide 
my poor little pug nose from all the 
world. To be sure I had another book 
full of thoughts, but I was in no mood to 
print them; just let me get home, that 
was all, 

“Raymond says both sittings are a 
success,” said Harriet, coming into view. 
“Come, let us go now.” 

“Tn a few days, ladies, if you will call, 
the proofs will be ready,” Raymond said, 
as he bowed us out. 

I helped Harriet and the children into 
an omnibus; as to myself, I chose to 
walk home, in order to warm my feet, 
which felt like ice, and cool off my head, 
which felt like a globe of fire. 

In the evening I introduced the sub- 
ject of photography in a hypocritical 
way I blush to think of. 

“Frank, dear,” I said, “ Harriet Grey 
has had her photograph taken to-day, 
with all her children about her. She 


asked me to go with her, and I thought 
I would.” 
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“T can imagine that charming domes- 
tic scene,” returned Frank. ‘“ Bob Grey 
has such a flock of red-headed males and 
females about him that I do not wonder 
he wants to perpetuate them on paper 
and in colors.” 

“Pooh!” I cried ; “ Harriet could not 
afford to have the photograph colored. 
And to her husband, who is very fond of 
her, I dare say she looks almost hand- 
some,” 

“ Bah!” said Frank. 

“She makes an excellent mother,” 
said I, 

“T dare say. But all excellent mo- 
thers do not make agreeable pictures. 
What can possess such very ugly wo- 
men to want to hand down their faces to 
posterity? I am thankful that you are 
not one of that sort.” 

“Of what sort?” Icried mentally. 
“Of the ugly sort? Or of the ugly sort 
who hand down their faces to posterity ?” 
It was hard to tell. Only I felt tears of 
mortification coming into my eyes, and 
could have sunk into the floor if it had 
been obliging enough to open for the 
purpose. 

“T must get the picture, anyhow,” I 
said to myself, “or it may be hung up 
where Frank will light upon it, some 
day. Oh, I do wish I hadn’t ordered 
it to be touched up in colors! If dear 
Frank should ever see it, what should I 
say?” 

I waited, nervously enough, till the 
time appointed for looking at the proofs. 
Harriet went with me, and was, on the 
whole, satisfied with hers. 

“ Bertie’s sweet smile is wanting,” she 
said, “‘ and Clara’s pensive beauty is not 
well brought out. Lizzie’s eyes, of such 
a perfect shade of blue, look faint and 
dingy. As to the baby, dear little lamb, 
I declare this is his very image!” 

“ And which of these proofs shall we 
color?” asked Raymond, producing mine. 

“This, by all means!” cried Harriet, 
pouncing on the first. “ The attitude is so 
imposing; the hair and the ribbons so 
very nicely done, And so much more cha- 
racter in the face than I ever thought 
you had, Fanny.” 
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“T cannot see the least likeness,” I said. 
“ But ofcourse, I am no judge.” 

“ Of course not,” said Raymond. “Both 
pictures I consider absolutely perfect.” 

When I looked at the second proof, I 
blushed up to the eyes. 

There I sat at my ease, looking as un- 
concerned as you please, only vastly pret- 
tier than I ever saw myself in the glass; 
I expected every minute to see myself 
open my mouth and call dear Frank some 
nonsensical name; people who have no 
children do say such absurd things to 
each other! 

“That one won’t do at all,” said Harriet. 
“Frank would not look at such a picture. 
Color the first, by all means.” 

I had to have two or three sittings to 
a pale young man, who coughed dread- 
fully, and who said he only wanted to see 
the color of my eyes and hair. He made 
me look even more “imposing” than 
ever, and contrived, by painting the chair 
in which I sat crimson, the table-cover 
red and yellow, and my dress purple, to 
have quite a variety of colors, which he 
said had a pleasing effect. 

The question now was what to do with 
the thing. To give it to Frank was quite 
impossible. He did not like imposing 
women, and he did not like women who 
had their photographs taken. 

“T will send it to godmamma,” I 
thought. “She will like the frame, I am 
sure, for it is very handsome; and the 
green and yellow and red and purple will 
light up her little breakfast-room, Frank 
shall never see or hear of it.” 

Accordingly I had it packed carefully 
in a box, sealed it up securely, and gave 
it to James, the waiter, to take to the ex- 
press-office. This done, I felt relieved of 
a great burden; I chatted and laughed 
with Frank, sang all his favorite songs, and 
forgot how ugly my nose was, and how 
far more ugly the picture of it. 

At ten o’clock James knocked at the 
door with the box in his hands. 

He was full of penitence : had forgotten 
to go to the office in season, and now it 
was closed; would to-morrow do, and 
would I forgive him? 

If I had had a particle of presence of 
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mind, I should have forgiven him in the 
most angelic manner, and got him out 
of the room in the twinkling of an eye, 
But I never think of the right thing to 
say or do, till after all is over, when forty 
brilliant speeches pass into my head. 

“James!” I cried out, “I am extreme- 
ly disappointed. It was of the utmost 
importance that the box should go at 
once. How could you be so careless! " 

“Tf itis a matter of such consequence,” 
cried dear Frank, “I am sure, I can get the 
box into the office. What are you send- 
ing off in such haste, my dear? Fruit, 
or game?” 

“Nonsense!” I said. “ As if fruit and 
game would not keep forever in such 
weather as this! Let the box alone, do: 
to-morrow will answer just as well. You 
may go, James,” 

James retreated, leaving the box on a 
chair, as he did so. 

“Tf it is a matter of so little import- 
ance, I wonder you spoke so vehement- 
ly to James,” said dear Frank. “ He look- 
ed absolutely frightened.” 

“Well, it is important that he should 
learn to attend to orders punctually,” I 
returned, “ How should he know, but a 
few days’ delay would ruin the contents 
of the box?” 

Dear Frank said no more, but got up, 
yawning a little, and walked over to the 
box. : 

“You should always call upon me to 
address your letters and packages for 
you,” he said. “I would defy any one 
to make this out. ‘Mrs., Miss, no, Mrs. 
B-a— oh, Mrs. Ballyngtyne!’ So, you 
are sending some little present to Aunt 
Melinda! Very kind of you, I am sure. 
But really, Fanny, you must let me alter 
the address. No mortal can make out 
whether she lives in Japan or Ballyhock. 
You do write the most illegible hand.” 

Now ‘ Aunt Melinda’ was neither more 
nor less than dear Frank's mother’s cou- 
sin, and my godmother. It was she who 
made the match, when we were engaged 
to each other; at least she always said so, 
though all she did was to introduce him to 
me one evening at a party. Dear Frank is 
very fond of her, however, and so am I, 
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except when she sends me fifty-dollar 
bills, and gets me into scrapes. 

“Never mind the address to-night,” I 
said, hovering over the box. “T’ll.alter 
it in the morning.” 

“No, you must let me write it, What 
have you in the box? Anything break- 
able? Ifso, I will add the word ‘Fragile.’ 
to give the box a foreign air. Don’t you 
remember how often we saw goods 
marked in that way when we were in 
Europe?” 

“Yes, yes, I remember. Well, mark 
it ‘Fragile’ then, if you like. Come, it is 
getting late. Aren’t you tired?” 

“Not particularly. But you haven't 
told me yet what you are sending Aunt 
Melinda?” 

“T wish Aunt Melinda in the Red Sea!” 
I ejaculated, mentally. 

To Frank, dear old goose! I said in my 
sweetest tones, assuming (I, who never 
assume anything!) an arch expression— 

“Oh, the merest trifle! We feminines 
must have our little secrets, you know.” 

“A secret, is it?” he said, good-natur- 
edly : the dear old darling! “Well, if there 
were no worse secrets in the world than 
those got up by my little wife, we law- 
yers should rust, instead of wearing out.” 
As he spoke, he rang the bell, and James 
reappeared. 

“Take that box to the library, James, 
I wish to address it, myself, before you 
take it to the office.” 

James caught up the box, turned hasti- 
ly to leave the room, stumbled over a 
chair, and fell at full length upon the 
carpet, An ominous crashing and rattling 
in the box announced the breaking of 
the glass over my photograph. 

“Now you've broken the glass!” I 
cried, “ Really, James, you are getting 
positively careless! I hope you haven’t 
hurt yourself, however,” I added, seeing 
the poor fellow’s disconsolate look. 

“T shall have time to get a new glass 
for the picture before breakfast,” he said 
humbly. “ Shall I take away the box and 
open it?” 

“By no means!” I almost screamed. 
For although I had permitted him to pack 
the picture, I had taken the precaution 
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to conceal it first in numberless wrap- 
pers. 

“You can go now, James,” said dear 
Frank. “TI will open the box for you my- 
self, Fanny,” he added, “and we will see 
what mischief has been done,” 

“Don’t open it here, for mercy’s sake!” 
Teried. “You will just litter the floor with 
straw, and cut your fingers with glass, 
and keep me up half the night. Come, it’s 
getting late. Let us go to bed.” 

“Tt won't take me five minutes. I shall 
go to work scientifically, and make no 
litter at all. T’ll just run for a hammer, 
and be back again in a twinkling.” 

He was as good as his word, and 
spreading several papers on the carpet, 
knelt down before the box. 

“ Frank, I would not have believed you 
had so much curiosity,” I cried. 

“Curiosity ?” he repeated, looking up. 
“ What can you mean, child?” 

“Tf it isn’t curiosity that makes you 
pry into my affairs, I don’t know what 
to call it,” I said. 

“J haven’t the smallest curiosity,” he 
returned, throwing down the hammer, 
and rising to his feet. “As James had 
spoken of a picture, I took it for granted 
that there was really no secret in the 
matter, as you had led me to suppose 
there was. Of course, when you and 
Aunt Melinda have your little privacies 
about the mysteries of your toilet, I scorn 
to ask questions, or to interfere; but when 
it turns out to be a picture, not a ‘chi- 
gnon’ or a ‘ waterfall,’ or ‘rats’ or ‘ mice,’ 
or any of those things with which you 
women make yourselves hideous—” 

“ We women!” I cried. ‘‘ What would 
dear godmamma say if she heard you 
accuse her of wearing waterfalls and rats 
at her age! And as to me, Frank, you 
know, every hair on my head is my own!” 

“What a little coal of fire it is!” he 
said, putting his hand under my chin, and 
laughing in my face; ‘ Well, we’ll allow 
it doesn’t wear waterfalls or rats, but it 
does make mountains bring forth mice.” 

“Tt is not a mouse, or anything of the 
sort,” I said, pouting a little. “What a 
fuss about a picture! And I am so sleepy 
and tired!” 
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“ And yet you won’t let me so- much 
as look at this wonderful picture,” cried 
Frank. “ Now really, Fanny, you must 
allow it is very childish in you.” 

This time I detected some pique in his 
voice. Now if there’s anything I can’t 
stand, it’s having dear Frank call me 
childish. An old married woman like me 
‘childish,’ indeed! And I twenty-three 
years old, only week before last! 

I knelt down in my turn now, before 
the box, and seized the hammer with 
trembling hands. He should see the pic- 
ture, and I would cry my eyes out—so 
there ! 

“Let me help you, dear,” he said, kneel- 
ing by my side. “I don’t care a fig to see 
the picture, you know I don’t. All I care for 
is to feel that my little wife lets me share 
in all her interests. The picture is some 
gem, I am sure, only you fancied I might 
not see with your eyes. Confess now; 
you were afraid to let me see it, lest I 
should prononnce it a mere daub, as I did 
once, ungallant wretch that I was. Hillo! 
what have we here? Well, I de—clare!” 

He rose with the photograph in his 
hand, approached the light, held it this 
way and that, and finally burst into such 
peals of laughter that, angry as I was, 
I could not help joining him in them with 
all my heart. 

“You don’t mean to say that this perk- 
ed-up, prim, vapid little piece of human- 
ity is intended to represent you! Hur- 
rah! That’s a good one!” 

“They say it looks exactly like me,” I 
said. ‘Only a-little too imposing, per- 
haps.” 

“Tmposing! Madam,” he cried, making 
a profound bow to the picture, “I salute 
you as your imposing, dignified presence 
demands.” 

“T knew just how it would be!” I 
burst out. “Iknew you would make all 
manner of fun of me, and never give me 
any peace again all my life long. It is 
very cruel of you, Frank, when I took 
so much pains to get my likeness for 
you, and spent all dear godmamma’s 
birthday present besides!” 

“Was this exquisite work of art actu- 
ally designed for me?” cried Frank. 
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“Upon my werd, I thought it was for 
Aunt Melinda, But you write so illegi- 
bly! It was my name, then, on the cover 
of the box ?” 

“Tt was no such thing! You are just 
as unkind as youcan be! I'll never have 
my likeness taken again, if I live for- 
ever!” 

“T hope you never will, if this is a 
specimen of your good luck. Pray, my 
dear Fanny, is this really a photograph, 
taken from life? Ifso, by whom was it 
taken?” 

“Tt was taken by Raymond!” I cried 
triumphantly. “He saidit was absolutely 
perfect, and so did Harriet Grey.” 

“Tell Harriet Grey never to show her 
face in this house again!” cried Frank. 
“As to Raymond, I should like to shoot 
the old fool! And do you know your- 
self so little, darling, that you fancy this 
hideous caricature does you justice ?” 

“Justice!” I exclaimed. “ All I thought 
was that you would think it flattered; 
and I am sure it looks to me very much 
as I do to myself, in the glass,” 

“Tn the glass, when you are engaged 
in trying on your waterfall, your rats, 
your mice—I dare say you do look a lit- 
tle vapid and unmeaning. When women 
are engaged in such senseless work, it is 
quite natural they should put on sheep- 
ish expressions. But when you look at 
me, you sweet little goose, don’t you 
suppose your face lights up at all?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” I said, try- 
ing to get away from him, for he was 
crumpling my collar dreadfully, “All I 
do know is that I’ve got the most hide- 
ous little fright of a nose, and that it is 
about all I ever see when I look in the 
glass,” 

“A hideous fright of a nose!” he ex- 
claimed, “It’s the prettiest nose in the 
world! As to your hair, you know per- 
fectly well, you hypocrite, that it is abso- 
lutely splendid; and if you don’t also 
know that your eyes and your mouth and 
your chin, and your feet and your hands 
are the deepest and clearest and smallest 
and darlingest of all the eyes, mouths, 
chins and the like, on the face of the 
globe, it is high time you did know it. 
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Ha! I'll knock Raymond down the first 
time I meet him!” 

“Just now you were going to shoot 
him,” I said meekly. 

“Tt won'tmatter, which I do; he'll nev- 
er know the difference till he gets more 
sense. Well, what’shall we do with this 
trumpery? Pitch it into the fire? I 
think I see myself sending it to Aunt 
Melinda! Well, well, pack it away, some- 
where; never let me set eyes on it 
again.” 

The next day, after dear Frank had 
gone to his office, I went to see Harriet, 
and told her all about the time we had 
had over the photograph, though of course 
Idid not repeatall the ridiculous things 
he had said to flatter me. He just rattled 
off that nonsense when he was excited 
and off his guard. I am sure I never 
heard him go on so, before. 

“Tt is just like Frank, not to like the 
photograph,” Harriet said, coolly. “Some 
men think their wives so much out of the 
common way, that the idea of their like- 
nesses being made, fills them with dis- 
dain. Robert is just the same. He says 
a face so varied in its expressions as mine 
cannot be rendered faithfully on convas 
or elsewhere; and it is a fact that I never 
have succeeded in securing a good photo- 
graph, yet.” 

I pinched myself as she uttered these 
words, 

“Do you hear, Fanny,” I inquired of 
myself. ‘ You are not to believe a word 
dear Frank says of you. You are a little 
monster, as you always knew you were.” 

Still, I felt a little dejected. It sound- 
ed so delightfully the night before, when 
he said all those nice things! For his 
sake I should like to look like an angel. 

That night, when dear Frank came 
home, he was in splendid humor. As 
we sat at dinner, after James had gone, 
he said to me, “ I have lighted on a picture 
to-day, that is the prettiest thing I ever 
saw. I expect it home every minute.” 

“An oil-painting?” I asked. 

“No, a little thing in water-colors, 
Taken from life, I dare say.” 

“A landscape ?” 
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“No, no, the portrait of a woman. 
And such a woman! I mean to hang it 
in my dressing-room, when I can see it 
the first thing in the morning! It was 
a most lucky moment when I espied it, 
for another fellow, hang him! had nearly 
finished the bargain for it.” 

I grew pensive and thoughtful. 

No doubt this “woman,” destined to 
hang in dear Frank’s dressing-room, is a 
splendid brunette, with large, glorious 
eyes, blue-black hair lying in smooth, 
shining masses above a high, wide brow, 
and with a regal air, that would make 
me, poor little Fanny Nobody, shrivel 
into nothingness. 

It was very wicked of me, but instead 
of hanging her where dear Frank pro- 
posed, I thought I should prefer suspend- 
ing her as high as Haman. 

The door-bell rang while these sinful 
emotions were making my heart beat so 
that I was afraid he might hear it. 

“Ah, here it comes!” he cried. 
‘Come into the library with me, Fanny. 
There! now what do you say?” 

He held aloft, with an air of triumph, 
no royal maiden with blue-black hair and 
lofty brow, but a petite figure in a gray 
merino and plain linen collar; her little 
white hands hung helplessly down, drag- 
ging at a bonnet not much larger; she 
looked—well—she looked as if you would 
have to jump up and kiss her if she 
didn’t make haste and prim up,: and 
frighten you off. 

“What an abominable piece of flat- 
tery it is!” I said at last. “The artist 
wanted to get up something that would 
sell, and so he has taken that cast-off 
photograph, and painted it up into this 
beautiful thing!” 

What dear Frank said, and what he 
did, is too absolutely silly to write down. 
And suppose he does think the likeness 
perfect, isn’t it nice for me to have the 
poor old darling so delude himself? So 
there the thing hangs in his dressing- 
room, and this is what came of god- 
mamma’s present. I could hug the dear 
creature this minute, it was so thought- 
ful of her! 
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THE KIRK 0’ SHOTTS. 


Ir was my fortune to spend some of my 
early years in this old out-of-the-way 
place, to which, for various substantial 
reasons, my father removed his business. 
Lying along one of the old roads between 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, and not very far 
frora either, it was as quiet and primitive 
as if it had adjoined “Johnny Groat’s” or 
“The Land’s End.” The country here 
gradually rises to a considerable height, 
and is somewhat poor and bleak. The 
old kirk, plain as a barn, yet quaint and 
queer, with its dove-cot belfry, stood on 
the top of the highest point, in the centre 
of an ancient graveyard, filled with monu- 
mental stones. It was visible from the 
whole surrounding region, and in the es- 
timation of the common people, particu- 
larly the children, was haunted by the 
spirits of departed worthies. 

It is well known that, in the old time, 
both here and in the neighborhood, cer- 
tain grand spiritual demonstrations, 
amounting almost to the miraculous, were 
witnessed. Entire congregations at Shotts 
and Cambuslang were smitten by the 
Spirit of God, as they believed, so that 
they cried out, wept aloud, fell to the 
ground, and claimed to be converted on 
the spot. A wide-spread religiousness 
and reformation of manners were the con- 
sequence. This, however, at the time I 
lived there, lingered among the people 
only as a memory and a marvel, and 
might possibly have given rise to the 
superstitious feeling in connection with 
the old kirk. Still such notions about 
graveyards were very common all over 
Scotland. Ghosts, if anywhere, were to 
be expected in such places. 

The parish, I think, was officially named 
“ Bertram Shotts,” from the memory of a 
certain bold outlaw who made his home 
in acave in the rocky ridge which bounds 
the parish on one side. Below it is a 
sweet pastoral valley, or rather strip of 
meadow-land, through which glides a 
“bonny burn,” the haunt of speckled 


trout. Beyond this stretches a wide 
moor, whose purple glory, in summer, 
charmed my young eyes; the home, too, 
of birds and bees, plover and grouse; 
skirted, in part, by the rocky ridge re- 
ferred to, and cut in two by the mail 
route between Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
On the other side, running eastward from 
the Kirk for some distance, stretches a 
rough but beautiful acclivity, covered with 
heather, ferny plants, and short primitive 
grasses, mingled here and ihere with 
clumps of “ blaeberry bushes,” a delight- 
ful place for children and singing-birds. 
Our home was in that part of the par- 
ash called Shottsburn, just under said 
acclivity where the burn comes rushing 
down among the rocks before it plays 
at “hide and seek,” or goes to sleep in 
the soft, sunny meadows. We occupied 
a plain, substantial stone house, with 
slated roof, the glory of which, to my 
eyes, was a large garden sloping down to 
the burn, which had a peculiar fascination 
for all the children in the neighborhood ; 
for it was sweet and clear and full of life 
as it rattled away over the stones, or 
rested in the deep pools, the retreats of 
the silent trout. Minnows abounded in 
the shallows, and the sunshine of summer 
days played all sorts of pleasant pranks 
with its changing waters, Shottsburn 
was only a hamlet, and indeed ‘the 
Kirk,” which was the centre of the parish, 
was little more. A few plain houses, 
most of them thatched and low, one or 
two others of larger pretensions, with 
slated roofs, a tavern, the church, the 
manse, and the school-house made up the 
whole. The region around was primitive 
and barren, but with a certain indescrib- 
able charm ofitsown. This possibly may 
be ascribed to the effect of youthful 
imagination, and the somewhat singular 
fact that I have little remembrance of it 
except as glorified by summer radiance. 
Its wintry aspect has all but faded from 
my mind. JI remember only two winter 
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scenes or features; the moors aflame with 
circling fires, kindled by the boys, and 
the grand “ curling” and sliding matches 
on the pond beyond the hill. 

So bleak and desolate, however, was it 
deemed that old Kit North (Professor 
Wilson) who is said literally to have 
laughed out of existence Constable's 
Magazine, a rival of Blackwood, in the 
“Noctes Ambrosian,” represents the 
editor and contributors of the rival peri- 
odical, accompanied by Francis Jeffrey 
and others, upon asses and spavined 
horses, making a pilgrimage for a vacatiou 
to the Kirk of Shotts! 

This piece of broad and laughable sar- 
casm is contained in a pretended letter 
from Hugh, brother of Mordecai Mullion, 
a Glasgow magnate, we presume in “ the 
grocer line,” but of “‘ Ebony’s” company 
in the wilds of Braemar. It is so charac- 
teristic that we shall be forgiven if we 
quote a part of it: 

“T was jogging along,” says he, “on my 
bit powney, with my honest father’s wallise 
behind me as usual, when just where the for- 
mer road takes up the hill to the Auld Kirk 
o’ Shotts I met a most extraordinary cavalcade 
which reminded me of Stothard’s Picture of 
the Procession of Pilgrims to Canterbury. 

I really felt as if I had slid back many 
centuries, and were coeval with Gower and 
Chaucer. My surprise was not diminished 
when the leading pilgrim accosted me with, 
‘How do you do, Mr. Hugh Mullion? When 
did you hear from your brother Mordecai?’ 
I pulled up old Runciman, and took a leisurely 
and scrutinizing observation of the pilgrimage. 
Before I had time to open my mouth, or rather 
to shut it again, for I believe it was open, the 
leading pilgrim continued: ‘I am the Editor 
of Constable and Company’s Magazine, and 
these are my contributors. We are going to 
pitch our tent near the Kirk o’ Shotts, for you 
must not think, Mr. Hugh, that we are not 
allowed a vacance as well as Ebony’s people.’ 
(This refers, of course, to the well-known rich 
and rollicking description in Blackwood of 
‘Christopher’ and his friends ‘Under Tent’ 
at the head waters of the Dee.) ‘If you are 
not obliged to be in Edinburgh to-night, will 
you join us? I dare say we shall find you 
useful.’ I declare to you, my dear Mordecai, 
that the very thought of this procession so 
convulses me with laughter, even at this hour, 
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that I can write no better a hand than a mem- 
ber of parliament. For only imagine the good 
worthy editor, in half-clerical, half-lay attire— 
namely, black breeches, and D.D. boots, black 
silk waistcoat, pepper-and-salt coat, and shovel 
hat, most admirably constructed for scooping 
a draught out of a well, mounted on a remark- 


ably fine jackass, who, on being brought to a 
stand-still, let down his immense head between 
his forelegs, like the piston of a steam-engine, 
and then showing his alligator jaws, gave a 
yawn in which he gaunted out a whole month’s 
sleeplessness. It takes a very peculiar kind 
of seat to look well on ass-back ; long stirrups 
and legs, nearly if not altogether meeting be- 
low; whereas the editor sat too far forward, 
upon the shoulder, like Don Olivarez, the 
Spanish miuister in that famous picture of 
Velasquez in the last exhibition. Immediately 
behind him came our old excellent friend, the 
German Doctor, in a full suit of sables, with 
spurs on his pumps, according to the ancient 
physical school, and elevated many feet above 
the editor, on that well-known hack, the 
Pavour, ete.” 


This, however, by the way, as a spe- 
cimen of rough Scottish humor. Old 
Christopher must have seen “the 
Shotts,” on some bleak December day, as 
he was passing it in the stage coach, when 
it appeared the forlornest of all places. 
But to me, who spent in it so many bright 
and beautiful days, it was one of the love- 
liest spots on earth. Shottsburn was es- 
pecially dear. 


“Oh! weel I mind the days, by our ain 
burnside, 
When we clam the sunny braes, by our ain 
burnside ; 
When flowers were blooming fair, 
And we wandered free o’ care, 
For happy hearts were there, by our ain 
burnside.” 


Shottsburn, I ought to have said, had 
with its few houses a small Presbyterian 
church, or meeting-house. The Kirk on 
the hill belonged to the “ Established 
Order,” that at Shottsburn to the “ Dis- 
senters,” The minister there was a good- 
looking, grave gentleman, with ruddy 
face and dark eyes, but made upon me 
no great impression. The incumbent of 
the Kirk looked more like a jolly, well-to- 
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do farmer, than a lergyman, and took 
things in an easy way. 

Father preferred, a considerable por- 
tion of the time, to attend church at 
Bunkel, about four miles distant, and I 
was always delighted to go with him, es- 
pecially in summer, as it gave me a long 
walk through pleasant fields. My recol- 
lections of Bunkel and its minister are 
somewhat indistinct, I must confess. I 
see nothing through the hazy mist of 
memory but the gleam of a little country 
church among green trees, a man in the 
pulpit with spectacles, and an attentive 
congregation. Other ministers who lived 
in the neighborhood, or came thither on 
sacramental occasions, I remember some- 
what, and may speak of them by and by, 
but of this one I can say little or nothing. 
I had tender and solemn feelings betimes, 
and was often thrilled to the quick at the 
out-door preachings; but I must have been 
much preoccupied, at this period, by my 
own thick-coming fancies. Not being a 
communicant in the church, I had less re- 
sponsibility, as I supposed, and nothing 
in sermon or prayer impressed me much, 
which did not come to the heart in con- 
nection with natural influences, At 
home it was different. I was a part of 
the household; father and mother were 
the ministers. Their religion was mine 
as well. The song and the prayer be- 
longed tome. The “Our Father in hea- 
ven,” which I recited daily, joined us to- 
gether in sacred bonds. 

Only a few persons in the village and 
neighborhood impressed me strongly; a 
few I remember well. Among them was 
Maggy A’-Things, as we called her, with 
her little shop containing a fair supply of 
what in New England would be called 
“notions.” Maggy was a great gossip, 
having her tongue “hung in the middle,” 
as one of the neighbors «xpressed it. I 
remember also “ auld Sanders,” the beadle 
and bellman, with his gray eyes, long 

‘nose, stooping shoulders, slouching gait 
and broad bonnet, who rang the bell on 
Sundays and at other times—not in the 
belfry, for the little meeting-house had 
none, but in his vigorous fist, gravely go- 
ing up and down the street; honest far- 
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mer Jones and his red-haired boys; old 
Mr. Peters, lame and deaf; Johnny Tam- 
son, the easy-going and not over-punc- 
tual shoemaker; Sam Gourley, the wea- 
ver, who looked as if constantly apolo- 
gizing for his existence; and especially 
Peter Dick, a farmer and tavern-keeper, 
who from his wealth and semi-aristocratic 
bearing, claimed a respect which he did 
not deserve—tall, slim, precise and cold, 
with long legs and steel-blue eyes—who 
once beat me unmercifully for trespassing 
in the most innocent way upon one of 
his meadows, when fishing for trout, the 
only indignity of the kind I ever suffer- 
ed. I also remember, with the kindliest 
feelings, ‘wee Peggy,” who lived in the 
old comfortable tree-sheltered house by 
the roadside, as you ascend the hill east- 
ward; and big John Anderson of Brae- 
side, just beyond the hill, with his fine 
family and hearty ways. What delight- 
ful ‘‘ tween and supper-times” we used to 
have there! What stories and songs, 
what frolic and laughter, innocent as the 
light of the morning or the breeze of 
the mountain! The people in general 
were simple and honest, somewhat reli- 
gious in their way, though by no means 
intensely so, with slight exceptions here 
and there, ignorant of the ways of the 
world, and in many things somewhat su- 
perstitious. They believed in witches 
and warlocks, fairies and bogles (hobgob- 
lins), brownies and kelpies. They had 
faith in second sight, saw visions now 
and then, and dreamed dreams. They 
were sociable and garrulous, had great 
respect for the olden times, and told 
many large stories of what had happened 
to their grandfathers and grandmothers, 
or other “ancients,” among the moors 
and hills. My good father held in great 
contempt all such superstitious notions. 
He accounted them relics of heathenism, 
and insisted, that under the Gospel, all 
rubbish of this sort ought to be rejected 
as foolish and wicked; but we children 
could not well resist the popular current, 
and I must honestly confess that for a 
number of years I gave a hesitating cre- 
dence, atleast tosome of the stories, which 
I heard from all quarters, of ghosts and 
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bogles and their fantastic ways. The re- 
gion was haunted here and there by su- 
pernatural beings—the more desolate 
place by bogles and kelpies, the latter 
water-sprites—the more beautiful by 
fairies green and golden. The great God, 
of course, was over'all, and his presence 
it was which gave the whole a charm 
anda glory unutterable. How my young 
heart, in those days, was agitated by love 
and fear, and what a thrill, even now, 
comes over me as I call to mind the old 
romance, or listen, in imagination, to 
some wild tale of horror or of joy. 

To give some idea of the notions and 
ways of the people, I will endeavor to 
reproduce, with some approximate truth- 
fulness, what occurred in a single evening 
at Peggy Wilson’s, where a number of 
young people, with three or four older 
ones, were gathered to spend “tween 
and supper-time.” Imagine a pretty large 
low-ceiled kitchen, with a big fire 
of glowing peat, lighted in the centre 
with a piece of soft bituminous coal, 
burning like a torch, upon a raised sub- 
stantial stone hearth, a huge chimney 
overhead, and all hands seated around 
the “ingle” upon benches, stools and 
chairs, playing games, and toward the 
latter part of the evening telling stories, 
interspered with shouts of laughter, or an 
occasional shiver of fear, and a furtive 
glance behind where the shadows fell. 

Said one with a solemn look, “ Did you 
ever hear of auld Luckie Gordon and the 
ghost? She was passing the kirkyard, you 
see, just between daylight and dark, when 
she heard a dreadful groan that made her 
hair stand on end. ‘Wha’s there?’ 
says she, in a trembling voice; but there 
was no answer. Then she heard a kind 
o’ sigh or sugh, a little bit farther on. 
‘Lord preserve us!’ she cried out, go- 
ing in the other direction. When sud- 
denly, wha’ should meet her but a white 
hare, standing on its hind legs, and look- 
ing for a’ the world like bonny Jenny 
Jones, who died years ago of a broken 
heart. The auld woman started back 
witha shriek, and just swarfed (swooned) 
awa’. When she came to hersel’, she was 
leaning on the fence; the moon had 
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risen, and there was naething to be 
seen.” 

“And that minds me,” said another, 
“of what happened to the Laird o’ Kirk- 
shaws, He was a dour body, and some 
folks said that he had cheated his ain 
brither out o’ his property. Weel, every 
nicht, just about bedtime, there came a 
loud rapat the window. The laird would 
rin out to see what it was, but fand 
naething. After a while he watched the 
window, and thocht he saw an auld 
gray cat-like face looking in. It hap- 
pened to be snaw at the time, but there 
were nae marks to be seen in the morn- 
ing. He got into a dreedfu’ state. He 
cursed and swore; and finally got his 
gun down frae the rack, pit in twa or 
three shots o’ pouther without kenning 
what he was aboot, and ae nicht, let 
bang at the window. The gun kicked 
him heels o’er head, and knocked his 
shouther out o’ joint, The window was 
smashed to pieces, and in the morning 
naething was fund but an auld pair o’ 
shoes and a bit 0’ a gray petticoat, and 
a skart o’ something like bluid on the 
top o’ the snaw. The laird took to his 
bed, sair forfochten and out o’ temper, 
forbye the broken shouther. He never 
spoke anither sensible word; he dwined 
awa to a skeleton, and ae snawy nicht 
was fund dead in his ain bed.” 

“Tara, did you ever see a ghost yer- 
sel’?” 

“Na—but my mither did—honest 
woman—when she was a young lassie.” 

“Weel, what was the ghost like?” 

“Just like a wreath o’ snaw.” 

“Did she speak till’t ?” 

“Na, na—she just hid her face in the 
bedclaes.” 

“But ghosts don’t turn into hares or 
cats, do they ?” 

“Not generally ; 
and warlocks do?” 

“Weel, did any o’ ye ever see a 
witch?” 

No reply to this, but Peggy Wilson 
declared there was “plenty o’ them in 
the auld times.” 

“D’ye think really there’s any bogles 
now?” 


but the witches 
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Half a dozen replied at once that they 
had seen them. 

“ Whaur ?” 

“Up at Greenbyres,” said one, “just 
back o’ the wood, by the auld stane wa’. 
Wee Johnny, the tailor's prentice, saw 
one there the last Neursday (New Year's 
day)” | 

‘“*What was he doin’ at the time? ” 

“Just gaeing hame frae his uncle’s, 
where they had been feasting on haggis, 
sheepshead, and yill, and a wee drap o’ 
toddy bree to keep them warm.” 

“ And what did he say it was like?” 

“He coudna tell, but it was black and 
gruesome.” 

“Did he speak till’t?” 

“He durstna. He just steekit his een, 
held his breath awee till he passed it, and 
then ran for his life.” 

“Heck! It’s getting eerie here, friens. 
Gie us a song, Johnny.” 

So Johnny sang, all joining in the 
chorus : 


“‘ Begone, dull care! 

I prithee begone from me, 

Begone, dull care, 
You and I can never agree; 

For my wife will dance and I will sing, 
So merrily spend the day ; 

For I count it one of the wisest things 
To drive dull care away!” 


“Gie us anither, some of ye! ”— 

Then sang, in a plaintive voice, one 
of the young women, the following, or 
something very like it—perhaps an old 
version of the same poem : 


“The moon had climbed the highest hill 
Which rises o’er the source of Dee, 
And from the eastern summit shed 
Her silver light o’er tower and tree: 
When Mary laid her down to sleep, 
Her thoughts on Sandy far at sea; 
When soft and low a voice was heard 
Say, ‘ Mary, weep nae mair for me!’ 


‘She from her pillow gently raised 
Her head, to ask who there might be; 
She saw young Sandy shivering stand, 
With visage pale and hollow e’e. 
‘O Mary dear!’ cold is my clay, 
It lies beneath a stormy sea; 
Far, far from thee I sleep in death, 
So, Mary, weep nae mair for me! 
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“¢Three stormy nights and stormy days 

We tossed upon the raging main; 

And long we strove our bark to save, 
But all our striving was in vain, 

E’en then, when horror chilled my blood, 
My heart was fill’d with love for thee; 

The storm is past, and I at rest, 
So, Mary, weep nae mair for me! 


“*Q maiden dear, thyself prepare,— 

We soon shall meet upon that shore 
Where love is free from doubt and care, 
And thou and I shall part no more.’ 
Loud crowed the cock, the shadow fled, 
No more of Sandy could she see; 

But soft the passing spirit said, 
‘Sweet Mary, weep nae mair for me!’” 


“There, we're amang the ghosts again,” 
said Elspeth Gourley; “but nae doot 
ghosts and bogles are not as plenty noo 
as they used to be; and yet it was only 
last Michaelmas that Tam Harris, the 
carrier between Cambuslang and Glas- 
gow, coming hame, ae e’enin’, just as he 
was gauin up the brae, yont the auld 
tavern, saw something like a great black 
doug wakin on the ither side o’ his cart. 
He crossed o’er to see what it was, and 
then it appeared on the side he had left. 
After a wee it lap into the cart, and then 
rising and rising amang the bags and 
boxes, stood up like a tall man wi’ a 
plaid on, no steady but waverin’ like, as 
if the wind were blawing throo it, and 
then vanished a’-thegether, just as the 
horse and cart got to the tap o’ the 
brae.” 

“But what think ye, Elspeth, o’ the 
brownies? Are there ony o’ them noo- 
a-days?” 

“Weel,” said the same authority, “I 
dinna ken; tho’ I hae heerd o’ them 
aboot the Borders. When I was a wee 
lassie, I often heerd o’ them threshing 
out the corn, when they were weel 
treated.” 

“What were they like, Elspeth?” 

“T dinna weel ken,” she replied; 
“aiblins they differed some in their ap- 
pearance, Ae nicht when they were 
expeckit, at Johnny McFarlane’s, wha 
set out brose and milk for them on the 
hearth, he just keekit in by the edge of 
the door and saw twa o’ them leaning 
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on their sides by the fire, eating the 
prose and milk. They were big, hairy, 
dark-looking creatures, wi’ lang, thick, 
strang arms. Next morning Johnny 
fand a’ his corn threshed and winnowed.” 

“ Are they men or deevils, think ye?” 

“Neither the ane or the ither, but 
something ‘tween the twa, And yet I 
dinna ken, for they are no sae wicked after 
a’, if they’re only treated weel. They like 
folks that are charitable and open-hearted. 
Ye hae heard o’ the broonie o’ Bods- 
bek, I daur say, and him they ca’ Aiken- 
drum, awa’ off in the south kintra?” 

No one had heard of the latter; and 
Elspeth’s account of him was rather con- 
fused; but as Nicholson’s poem of Aiken- 
drum is one of the most powerful and 
striking of all our Scottish rhymes, we 
give here a portion of it. 

There cam’ a strange wicht to our town-en’, 
An’ the fient a body did him ken; 
He tirl’d* na lang, but he glided ben 

Wi’ a dreary, dreary hum. 


His face did glow like the glow o’ the west, 

When the drumlie cloud has it half o’ercast; 

Or the struggling moon when she’s sair distrest, 
O sirs! twas Aiken-drum. 


I trow the bauldest stood aback, 
Wi agape an’ a glow’r till their lugs did crack, 
As the shapeless phantom mum’ling spak, 

“ Hae ye wark for Aiken-drum ?” 


0! had ye seen the bairns’ fricht, 

As they stared at this wild and unyirthly wicht, 

As they skulkit in tween the dark an’ the licht, 
An’ groaned out, “ Aiken-drum!” 


“Sauf us!” quoth Jock, “d’ye see sick e’en?” 
Cries Kate, “There’s a hole where a nose 
should ha’ been; 
An’ the mouth’s like a gash that a horn had 
rien ; 
Wow! keep’s frae Aiken-drum!” 


The black dog growlin’ cow'red his tail, 

The lassie swarf’d, loot fa’ the pail ; 

Rob's lingle brack as he mendit the flail, 
At the sicht o’ Aiken-drum. 


His matted head on his breast did rest, 

A lang blue beard wan’ered down like a vest : 

But the glare o’ his e’e hath nae bard exprest, 
Nor the skimes o’ Aiken-drum. 


* Knocked. + Ears. 
Vou. VI.—21., 
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Roun’ his hairy form there was naething seen, 
But a philubeg o’ the rashes green, 
An’ his knotted knees play’d aye knoit be- 
tween: 
What a sicht was Aiken-drum! 
“His presence protect us!” quoth the auld 
gudeman; 
“What wad ye? Whare won ye,—by sea or 
by lan’? 
I conjure ye—speak—by the Beuk in my 
han’? ” 
What a grane gae Aiken-drum |! 


“T lived in alan’ where we saw nae sky, 

I dwalt in a spot whare a burn rins na by; 

But I’se dwall noo wi’ you if ye like to try— 
Hae ye wark for Aiken-drum ? 


“T’ll shiel a’ your sheep i’ the mornin’ sune, 
lll berry your crap by the licht o’ the moon, 
An’ ba the bairns wi’ an unkenn’d tune, 

If ye'll deep puir Aiken-drum. 


“T’se seek nae guids, gear, bond, nor mark; 
I use nae beddin’, shoon, nor sark ; 
But a cogfwu’ o’ brose ’tween the licht an’ the 
dark, 
Is the wage o’ Aiken-drum.” 


Quoth the wylie auld wife, “ The thing speaks 
weel; 
Our workers are scant—we hae routh o’ meal; 
Giff he’ll do as he says—be he man, be he de’il, 
Wow! we'll try this Aiken-drum.” 
Roun’ a’ that side what wark was dune, 
By the streamer’s gleam, or the glance o’ the 
moon ; 
A word, or a wish—an’ the brownie cam sune, 
Sae helpfu’ was Aiken-drum. 


But he slade aye awa or the sun was up, 
He ne’er could look straught on Macmillan’'s 
cup; 
They watch’d—but nane saw him his brose 
ever sup, 
Nor a spune sought Aiken-drum. 


On Blednoch banks, an’ on crystal Cree, 
For mony a day a wil’d wicht was he; 
And the bairns they play’d harmless roun’ his. 
knee, 
Sae social was Aiken-drum. 


But a new-made wife fu’ o’ rippish freaks, 

Fond o’ a’ things feat for the first five weeks, 

Laid a mouldy pair o’ her ain man’s breeks, 
By the brose o’ Aiken-drum. 
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Let the learn’d decide when they convene, 

What spell was him an’ the breeks between ; 

For frae that day forth he was nae mair seen, 
An’ sair missed was Aiken-drum.* 


As soon as Elspeth had finished her 
story, somewhat resembling the above, 
some one exclaimed, “ Preserve us, it’s 
past ten o'clock, and we must a’ hurry 
hame!” 

On opening the door we found it snow- 
ing heavily. The night was still and 
dark, and the road was filled with snow, 
which had been falling steadily all the 
evening without our knowing it. 

Three of us set off together in the 
direction of my father’s house, myself, a 
little brother, and a “neebor lad,” about 
my own age. We started off cheerfully 
enough, though under the influence of 
the stories we had heard. We expected 
to reach home in a few minutes, as the 
road was direct and easy, but after walk- 
ing pretty rapidly for some time, we began 
to suspect that we must have left the 
road, Scratching away the snow, we 
found that this was the case. We tried 
to regain the road, but became more and 
more bewildered, and finally found our- 
selves wandering in the moor, full of 
“peat-holes,” bogs, and quagmires. We 
were sorely puzzled and scarcely knew 
what to do; but we kept walking on, 
hoping to strike the village. At last we 
saw at a little distance what seemed to 
be Peggy Wilson in her “pirnie plaid,” 
walking rapidly, as we supposed, in the 
road between herhouseand ours. Great- 
ly delighted, we shouted, “ Hillo, Peggy, 
is that you?” No answer. We moved 
toward her, shouting once more, “Peggy, 
Peggy, is that you?” Still no answer. 
Then we were alarmed. It wasn’t Peggy, 
then, for she would have answered in- 
stantly. 

We moved off in the other direction 
and lost sight of her. But thinking this 
foolish, we returned upon our steps, and 
there she was quite distinct, moving 
steailily along. “ Peggy, Peggy, is that 


*The whole of this remarkable poem may 
be found.in Dr. John Brown’s “ Spare Hours,” 
first serics. 
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you—or who is it?” But there was no 
response. Now we became really frighten- 
ed. We were in the wide pathless moor, 
haunted possibly by preternatural be- 
ings; and the “ wee body, wi’ the pirnie 
plaid,” answered the description which 
we had often heard of a class of such vis- 
itants. 

It was proposed that we should pray 
for protection and guidance. I offered 
such prayer as I could. My little brother 
repeated audibly the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the other lad, who was rather a “hard” 
boy, offered, I suppose, the first earnest 
prayer in his life. Whether it was, “ Now 
I lay me ‘down to sleep,” or something 
else, I have forgotten, but I remember 
that at the time it struck me as something 
ludicrous. 

Well, we had no sooner offered our 
little prayers—in all sincerity, doubtless, 
and as likely to be heard as more formal 
or decorous petitions—one of us turning 
round, saw the light in the window of 
my father’s house in the distance. With- 
out stopping to make further inquiries 
about Peggy or the ghost, we made our 
way directly home as grateful and happy 
as boys ever were. 

This is the only incident of the kind 
approaching the supernatural, or rather 
preternatural, that ever occurred in my 
experience. Had we only made closer 
investigation, I dare say we should have 
found “ Peggy ” to be some quite natural 
appearance; nevertheless I believed then, 
and believe now, that our simple suppli- 
cations were heard; for, had we gone 
much farther into the moor that stormy 
night, we might have been drowned or 
frozen to death, 

As we related the circumstance to the 
family, father smiled knowingly, and re- 
marked that, “nae doot, the Lord in his 
good providence had heard our prayers; 
but as for the ghost it was only an ap- 
pearance and naething mair.” 

Some one tells a story of Rev. Walter 
Dunlap, an original character, familiar- 
ly called “our Watty,” who, having 
dined with a neighboring clergyman, 
was going home, at a pretty late hour, 
through the graveyard, and being accost- 
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ed by some one, dressed in a white sheet, 
personating a ghost, sald to him in a care- 
less, contemptuous way, “ What, is it the 
general resurrection, or are you only 
daundering out o’ your grave by yersel’?” 

Sir Walter Scott used, with great glee, 
to tell a story of a waggish friend, who, 
trying a similar trick in a place said to be 
haunted by a ghost, had seated himself 
on an old flat tombstone, awaiting some 
one to arrive, when all at once he was 
astounded and nearly frightened to death, 
by seeing the veritable ghost himself sit 
down beside him*and press closer and 
closer, with a strange “eldritch croon.” 
The poor fellow fainted away, and on 
recovering declared that he would never 
again meddle with ghosts. 

It’ is said that Saunders Fife of Car- 
stairs, coming home from the alehouse, 
was followed by a horrible-looking creat- 
ure, dark and headless, as he supposed. 
Taking to his heels, he had just reached 
his cottage, when, looking over his shoul- 
der for a moment, he saw the creature 
take his head from under his arm, and 
throw it after him with such force that 
it nearly knocked him down. But he 
rallied, and his good wife, hearing a noise, 
at that moment opened the door, when 
he rushed into the house, half dead but 
thoroughly sober, as his better-half sol- 
emnly testified. It was said, however, 
that early on the following day,some of the 
boys found part of a large turnip, cut in the 
shape of a man’s head and blackened with 
soot, lying in front of Sandy’s door. 

I do not know that I ever met with 
any one who had personally seen the 
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“fairie folk” in the shady greenwoods, or 
“among the birken shaws;” but it was 
easy enough to imagine their presence in 
such places, They might as well be there 
as the partridges or hares, Their beauti- 
ful green tunics, with blue and golden 
ornaments, and their aérial dancing, suited 
well the scenery. They were always the 
friends of good people, and especially of 
virtuous and happy children, 

My good father, however, scouted all 
such dreams. “Hoot!” he would say, 
when anything of the kind was mention- 
ed, “it is nothing but superstition and 
imagination, Whatever speerits or dee- 
vils, or rather deemons were alloo’d to 
visit the earth, before or during the life 
of Christ, it is certain that there are nane 
noo; for by his resurrection he spoiled 
the powers o’ darkness. Laddies, ye'll see 
naetbing anywhere waur than yersels; 
and, if ye’ll only fear God and keep his 
Commandments, ye need fear nocht else.” 
This is, on the whole, I think, good sense, 
and sound philosophy. It is a great thing 
to believe that the earth belongs to the 
Lord and not to the devil and his angels. 
In that case how sweet and holy every 
scene! How majestic and beautiful “the 
wide old woods,” the hoary mountains 
and the peaceful vales! Full of God, all is 
full of blessing. Even “the night about 
us” is “light,” calm and solemn as eter- 
nity, yet lovely as the face of God. Then 
“no evil can befall us, no plague come 
nigh our dwelling.” And if good angels 
are ever permitted to visit the earth, are 
they not all “ministering spirits” to as- 
Sist our steps to the better land? 


THE BROCKHAUS PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


Tue celebrated Brockhaus publishing 
establishment in Leipzig, Germany, was 
commenced in 1805 by Frederick Arnold 
Brockhaus. At present it is in posses- 
sion of Henry Brockhaus and his two 
sons, Henry Edward and Henry Rudolph. 
The branches of publishing business con- 
ducted by it are so varied, and the ener- 
gy, system, and foresight exercised in its 


difficult management from the outset 
have been so marked, that its reputation 
is now European, or rather world-wide. 
One morning in the latter part of last 
July, I made a visit to the Brockhaus 
establishment, and all the accounts which 
I had heard of the magnitude of its oper-- 
ations, and the management of the busi- 
ness, were far below the real results of” 
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personal inspection. The plain sign of 
“F. A. Brockhaus, 29 Queer Street,” 
was all that indicated its locality. En- 
tering through the street doorway, I 
found that the high and broad buildings 
were constructed around three large 
quadrangular courts, each court contain- 
ing the refreshing contrast of a thick and 
beautiful growth of flowers and fruit- 
trees. Each building is devoted to a 
general branch of the business, while the 
different floors and sections are used for 
the respective subdivisions, Every de- 
partment has its own counting-house, its 
allotted managers, and its bibliographical 
head, while there is one simple little 
room in which the whole general man- 
agement is directed. This is the place 
where the orders are given, and to which 
all returns are finally made from the 
most distant workshop and the youngest 
apprentice. It is the heart which gives 
vitality and strength to the whole estab- 
lishment. 

I made memoranda of each depatt- 
ment, the number of men engaged in it, 
and much of the machinery used. Many 
of these items may be here omitted, 
because of their minuteness, while I shall 
use, when necessary, such statements as 
are contained in the report sent this year 
by the proprietors to the Paris Exposi- 
tion. The report accompanied the Brock- 
haus quota to the Exposition, namely, 
a selection of works published by the 
house ; works which it has prepared for 
other publishers ; wood engravings ; maps 
printed on steel and wood; and speci- 
mens of wood-carving and type-making. « 
Those who have seen these will acknowl- 
edge them to exhibit the fespective arts 
represented by them in their highest 
stage of development. 

The departments of business conducted 
in the establishment are as follows: 

1, A Book-store, containing an assort- 
ment of German and foreign works that 
are in part issued here, and in part are 
only on commission, There are several 
immense store-rooms in which these are 
placed, each work being assigned its 
proper place, and forthcoming promptly 
on receiving an order from any part of 
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the world. It is impossible to compute 
the number of volumes in all, but they 
amount to hundreds of thousands. ~ The 
antiquarian book-store strictly comes 
under this head, but as it is of so exten- 
sive and unique a character, I will assign 
to it a special place, and speak of it here- 
after. The blank paper depository holds 
forty thousand bales of paper ready for 
use. 

2. The Press-rooms. These contain 
thirty-six presses, seventeen of which 
are lightning presses, driven by steam, 
and two are hydraulic. This section is 
undergoing enlargement, and new presses 
are soon to be introduced, I spoke of 
the machines in use in some of the large 
printing-houses in America for distribut- 
ing type; and also of our machines for 
setting type. The young man whoserved 
as guide had never heard of them, and 
says they are not used at all in the 
Brockhaus building. He seemed greatly 
surprised to hear that such machinery 
was in existence, and was very much 
interested in a rough explanation of their 
operation. 

3. A Type-foundery. There are six 
foundery-furnaces, each requiring four 
men for its management. There are 
twelve machines for casting type. 

4, A Stereotype-foundery. The ster- 
eotyping is conducted according to the 
systems of Stanhope and Danlé. Ster- 
eotyping by use of paper is also practiced, 
and extensively applied. 

5. A Galvano-plastic establishment. 

6. An Engraving and Letter-carving 
Department. 

7. A Geographical and Artistic estab- 
lishment for printing on stone and’ cop- 
per. There are thirteen copper, and five 
lithographic presses. The stone is brought 
hither in its rough state, and prepared 
for printing by workmen here. The 
only stone in Germany fit for this pur- 
pose is transported from an obscure little 
village in Bavaria. The Brockhaus maps 
are celebrated throughout the world, and 
they, too, are produced here. Maps are 
prepared in any language, according to 
the order. A magnificent map, ordered 
by the Chinese government, and con- 
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taining only Chinese characters, was 
nearly ready at the time of my visit. 

8. A Xylographic Establishment. 

9. A Mechanical Work-shop. 

10. A Book-bindery. 

11. The Antiquarian Book-store. I 
was on the point of leaving the estab- 
lishment when an opportune remark of 
my attendant called attention to one of its 
most interesting and attractive features, 
—-the Antiquarian department. It is 
impossible for even the proprietors to tell 
how many second-hand books they have 
on sale, without consulting their records, 
for the number is constantly changing in 
consequence of new orders and pur- 
chases, One hundred thousand is a very 
low estimate of the present number on 
the shelves. These works are gathered 
from all parts of Europe, and combine 
all branches of science. There are at 
least ten thousand theological works in 
store now. Sometimes whole libraries 
are bought at once. There is one man 
whose sole business is to travel all over 
Europe, and make purchases of books that 
may be for either private or public sale. 
He had just returned from Venice, whith- 
er he had gone to buy Canciani’s great 
library, bringing with him the three hun- 
dred and sixty-seven cases, which held 
from fifty to sixty thousand volumes. 
One large room contains the folios and 
rare works alone. Many of them are in 
excellent condition, and the illuminated 
missals have been selected with the most 
critical judgment. I have never seen an 
antiquarian book-store in which the books 
were in such excellent condition as that 
of Brockhaus, 

In the antiquarian department there 
is a magnificent collection of English 
and American authors. Almost every 
valuable book issued in the United States 
for many years may be found here; we 
must say, too, that there are many others 
that were not worth the price of their 
transportation across the Adlantic. But 
there is no perfect antiquarian collec- 
tion ; the Brockhaus is, perhaps, as near it 
as we can reasonably expect. 

The young man having the manage- 
ment of this branch of the business is 
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thoroughly acquainted with all its de- 
tails, His name is Pincus, and he adds 
to his rare bibliographical attainments 
the accomplishments of a gentleman. 
He gets up all the Brockhaus antiqua- 
rian catalogues, which may be taken as 
models by all catalogue-makers. The 
Bibliotheca Historica (1866) is a complete 
classified register, with minute index at 
the close, of 8,663 historical works offer- 
ed for sale by this one house. The cata- 
logue of rare works on America alone, 
published from 1508 to 1700, occupies 
seventy-two pages of this closely-printed 
octavo volume. Mr. Pincus has com- 
menced the issue of complete classified 
catalogues of all the second-hand works 
now onhand. He has just given to the 
printer the Theological Catalogue, which 
will constitute the first of the series. 
Italian literature will be the second; 
jurisprudence the third; and philosophy 
the fourth; and so on, until the entire 
circle is completed. 

From the enumeration now given it 
will be seen that in this one establish- 
ment there are many subordinate ones 
combined. Everything which a pub- 
lisher needs, with perhaps the two ex- 
ceptions of paper and the heaviest ma- 
chinery, is manufactured around those 
three quadrangles, and under the personal 
inspection of those most interested in its 
use. Ifthe Messrs. Brockhaus continue 
to supply their own wants in the future 
as rapidly as they have in the past, it 
need not occasion any surprise to see 
their advertisement for rags and to learn 
that they were conducting their own 
paper-mill. 

There is the same diversity in the 
publications issued with their imprint as 
in their antiquarian collection and in the 
chemical departments, They publish 
many theological books in the course of 
the year, but far more on other branches. 
We are sorry to say that they are as apt 
to publish a love-story as a commentary 
on Romans, and a skeptical as an orthodox 
book. There is no specialty and appa- 
rently no theological preference. Their 
aim is to publish what has merit, no mat- 
ter what it be. In this, too, they have 
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made many a miscalculation, but their 
general success is sufficient evidence that 
they have hit the mark more frequently 
than they have missed it. To accom- 
plish this much in Germany, where there 
is much greater rivalry among publishers 
than in any other country, is sufficient 
evidence of the intelligence and judg- 
ment controlling the establishment. 

In proof of the generally good charac- 
ter and great diversity of the publications 
issued during the sixty-two years’ ex- 
istence of the firm, some of the repre- 
sentative works may be enumerated. 

The Conversations-Lexikon is the most 
widely circulated work of encyclopx- 
diacal literature in Europe. It is a pop- 
ular cyclopedia, somewhat after the 
style of the British Penny Oyclopeedia, 
but far more useful and complete. It is 
now passing through its eleventh edition, 
which will be completed by the end of 
1868. Three hundred thousand copies 
have already been sold. A monthly 
magazine, Unsere Zeit, has already gain- 
ed high favor; three volumes of the new 
series have appeared. A smaller Con- 
versations-Lexikon, for more practical 
use, has reached the second edition. 
Von Rotteck and Karl Welcker’s Staats- 
Lexikon is now on its third edition; 
while the Illustrirte Haus- und Familien- 
Lexikon, a work designed to meet the 
immediate wants of practical life, has met 
with great favor. The first volume of 
Wander’s Deutsche Sprichwérter Lexi- 
kon has appeared, and gives promise of 
a good reception of the entire work. 

Of works of art, the Schiller Gallerie 
and the Goethe Gallerie, with designs by 
Pecht and von Ramberg, stand deservedly 
high, The first half of the Lessing Gal- 
lerie is not behind its predecessors of the 
same class. In addition to these steel 
engravings there are many others on 
copper, stone, and wood. The LIllustrir- 
ter Handatlas, and the Geographischer 
Handatlas iiber alle Theile der Erde, to- 
gether with many works of travel and ad- 
venture, abounding in wood-cuts, are also 
issued here. One series of German Clas- 
sics of the Middle Ages, and another of 
German Poets of the Sixteenth Century, 
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have been already commenced. There 
are also many works published in the 
English, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Polish, and Russian languages, embracing 
the most of the representative works in 
the belles-lettres sphere of the respective 
nations, There have also been published 
scientific works in Persian, Turkish, San- 
scrit, Syriac, Tamul, Calmuck, ancient 
Greek, Ethiopic, and Hebrew. In addi- 
tion to all these publications, a daily paper 
is issued, the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 

There is a bindery in which all the 
books manufactured by the Messrs, 
Brockhaus are bound, and they manufac- 
ture their own plates for stamping and 
ornamenting the covers. They take or- 
ders from other publishers for printing 
books. I saw a large English work, an 
order from a London house, which was 
passing through their press, They have 
type-setters who can readily read manu- 
scripts in all the languages in which books 
are printed, 

At the beginning of the year 1867 there 
were five hundred and sixty-two persons 
in their’ employ ; they now have six hun- 
dred and fifty. 

There is one respect in which the 
Tauchnitz house has far surpassed that of 
I mean in the number of re- 
publications of British and American 
works. No other publisher has done a 
tithe of what Tauchnitz has accomplished 
toward the dissemination of English lite- 
rature on the continent. I found Long- 
fellow’s Trafslation of Dante with the 
“Tauchnitz” imprint, served up in paper 
covers and mediocre paper, almost as 
soon as Messrs. Ticknor & Fields had 
given it to American readers, The Eng- 
lish language is now getting to be studied 
in all the German schools, and almost all 
intelligent Germans to be met with on the 
highways of travel can speak English 
more or less fluently, Tauchnitz has con- 
tributed largely toward this favorable re- 
sult by presenting a good share of our 
general literature to the Germans in the 
language in which it has been written. 
The only serious complaint we have to 
make is, that too large a proportion of 
the Tauchnitz republications are novels, 
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and ephemeral works, while too few are 
of the substantial, highly moral, and theo- 
logically sound works emanating from the 
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Anglo-Saxon mind since the beginning 
of the present century. 


BETHEL. 


A PICTURE AND ITS LESSON. 


Axsout twelve miles north of Jerusa- 
lem, on the right-hand side of the road 
to Shechem, there is a little spot, three or 
four acres in extent, covered with rubbish 
and ruins. As long ago as when Jerome 
was working at the Latin Vulgate, in the 
crypt of the old church in Bethlehem, 
travelers and pilgrims used to pass up 
that way ; and he has recorded that there 
was then visible something like an an- 
cient sanctuary upon the summit of the 
hill—the remembered hill, upon which 
Lot and Abram met when they had 
decided to separate in their choice of 
territory. Even to this day the springs 
that gave water to maidens coming 
with their pitchers in those far re- 
mote ages send forth their refreshing 
streams perennial and pure; but every 
vestige of human occupation has van- 
ished for this many a year. Bethel lives 
only in history ; geography repudiates it 
from the map. 

Bethel—“ house of God ”—has become 
really what it was in derision so frequently 
nicknamed in its later and wickeder 
years, Beth-aven, “house of nothing.” 
And the counsel of prophetic warning, 
which the herdsman Amos had been in- 
spired to utter twenty-five centuries ago, 
bears with all pressure of truthfulness 
and fulfilment now. “Seek not Bethel, 
nor enter into Gilgal, and pass not to 
Beersheba; for Gilgal shall surely go 
into captivity, and Bethel shall come to 
naught.” 

There is one part of this city’s history, 
however, that is honorable—the earliest 
of all, It received its name under peculiar 
circumstances, The story of its begin- 
ning is related in these two verses of the 
Bible: “And Jacob went out from 
Beersheba, and went toward Haran. And 


he lighted upon a certain place, and tar- 
ried there all night, because the sun was 
set; and he took of the stones of that 
place, and put them for his pillows, and 
lay down in that place to sleep.” 

The general incidents of this story are 
‘amiliar to ull Scripture readers; for the 
tale is not only old in fact, but old in our 
experience likewise. It was one of the 
earliest our childish ears ever heard. This 
journey of Jacob hag made on our minds 
a deeper and more permanent impression 
because of the appeal, vague and mag- 
nificent, it addresses to an undisciplined 
imagination, with its vision of the ladder 
unrolled from heaven, and the angels 
passing and repassing from the serene 
presence of God. 

And yet I am sure it would be a mis- 
take to attribute the entire power it pos- 
sesses to the mere easy susceptibility of 
our feelings, or even the florid concep- 
tions of those childish days. For itis a 
question worth an answer, whether after 
all it does not appeal to our intellect 
quite as much as our imagination, and 
move us now more than ever. We find 
ourselves passing from the literal history, 
searching for instruction of profounder 
meaning, now that we study the inspired 
record in the maturity of our thought. 

The key to the entire chapter is found 
in the New Testament. The hint, of deep 
signification, is given in the words of our 
divine Lord himself: “ Hereafter ye 
shall see heaven open, and the angels of 
God ascending and descending upon the 
Son of Man.” 

The best artists have put forth as one 
of the principles of their profession that 
the most perfect painting must be that 
which most clearly teaches the greatest 
amount of truth, It is fair, then, for us 
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_ to submit this artistic tableau of Scrip- 
ture to the usual analysis. Let us look 
at the Picture first, and afterward at its 
Lesson. 

I.—The Picture presented is that of an 
oriental traveler, coming up from Beer- 
sheba toward the north, and on his way 
into Mesopotamia. He had only just 
begun his journey, having traversed less 
than fifty miles, and he had more than 
four hundred miles to go yet. I am quite 
aware of the distinction drawn between 
God’s way of looking upon human life 
and man’s: man looketh upon the outside, 
but God looketh upon the heart. Never- 
theless, you will not comprehend this his- 
toric traveler unless you look upon both 
now. You must take his experience and 
his circumstances into consideration, be- 
fore you can measure him. 

1. He is a solitaryman. Look closely, 
and you will observe that no companion 
attends him, no servant, no retinue. A 
little wallet hangs over his shoulder; a 
staff is in his hand; a tight girdle is drawn 
around his loins, 


You cannot help instituting a contrast 


here. You remember the great pomp 
with which this man’s father had ob- 
tained his mother to wife. How unlike 
is this lonely journey to Eliezer’s proud 
mission over the same road! The slave 
of Abraham had a finer show to make 
than this grandson now has. Touching- 
ly does he in after years allude to his 
desolation and poverty: ‘“ With my staff 
I passed over this Jordan.” He seems 
very desolate. He had had no training 
for hardship like this. He had been a 
favorite at home. He was no longer'a 
child; he had reached the age of seventy- 
seven years. Now his father’s house was 
shut to him. By subtlety a blessing had 
been obtained; but as yet the temporal 
profits, to say the least, were quite mea- 
gre. He had neither mule nor dog nor 
attendant. He had parted from his best 
friend; her he was never to see again. 

2. He is a guilty man. This accounts 
for his starting out so inexplicably un- 
honored. Isaac would never have suf- 
fered his son and recognized heir to begin 
so formidable a journey, amid such mul- 
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tiplied perils, without some sort of escort, 
if he had been aware of the stealthy de- 
parture from under his roof. 

Jacob had wilily deprived Esau of his 
birthright. It needed lying and fraud to 
accomplish this; but he had scrupled at 
nothing. He had committed a mean de- 
ceit to outwit his brother; he had falsi- 
fied the truth openly in order to prevail 
over his blind father ; and then in smooth- 
faced villainy he had knelt at the feet of 
his outraged parent, and received the in- 
voked blessing, with a hardihood that, 
under the circumstances, appears almost 
like blasphemy against God. It is likely 
his meditations must have been far from 
pleasant. From the very summit of hope 
he was now precipitated into an abyss 
of uncertainty and alarm. His heart was 
sad, his mood was pensive. His step 
was not elastic, nor his eye full of light. 
Guilt was heavier than his wallet; it 
pierced his hand more than the staff did. 

3. He is an injured man. It is instine- 
tive with us all to believe that Jacob was 
more sinned against than sinning. He 
was put up to much of his wrong-doing. 
A character, not over-strong at the best, 
was overborne by one that was stronger. 

There is an ancient proverb which has 
in it much wisdom: “A child may have 
more of his mother than her blessing.” 
Jacob had Isaac’s blessing, and Rebekah’s 
advice ; and it was the last that hurt him. 
Her injudicious partiality brought on him 
his temptation. She laid out one plan for 
him that led him into sin, then she at- 
tempted another to lead him into secu- 
rity. But there is no safety after sin ex- 
cept in repentance of it. Thus it came 
about that she sent him around the long- 
est way. It took a thousand miles of 
travel, and twenty years of time, and any 
number you please of registers of pain- 
ful experience, before Jacob so far re- 
covered from the injurious advice of his 
mother as to be back again on the vantage 
ground where he stood when he started 
privately for Padan-aram. 

4. He is a fugitive man. Around him 
were all the causes. of consternation, 
which one in fear would imagine or real- 
ize. Jacob's apprehensions of violence 
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from Esau become from this time a mould- 
ing power in his character. He assumes 
asort of malicious cunning that only out- 
casts cultivate. It is a remark as shrewd 
as it is true, that “he had, like a mal- 
treated animal, the fear of man habitu- 
ally before his eyes.” He lost all confi- 
dence in his fellow-beings. 

Thus vice punishes the vicious; thus 
God makes sinfulness the retribution of 
sin. He spent many years of his life 
continually fleeing from something. He 
fled when no man pursued, And his 
mind was harassed and disturbed with 
all those conflicting emotions which be- 
long to an insecure, uneasy, and preca- 
rious lot. 

5. He is a weary man. The way is 
long; the path is terribly stony; the road 
runs seriously uphill from Beersheba to 
the site of Bethel. 

The word “road” occurs but once in 
our English Bibles; and then it means 
raid or inroad. There are no roads in 
Palestine; there never were good roads 


there in those early days before Solo- 


mon’s time. That ridge has been called 
by eastern travelers the very backbone 
of the mountains. They have told us of 
the wide sheets of bare rock that strew 
the white slopes of the hill, among which 
isolated fragments stand up raggedly as 
if heaved by convulsion. Jacob seems 
to have arrived late. The pressure on 
his mind rendered his body susceptible 
of fatigue more easily. And when he 
discovers that he can go no farther, he 
chooses the nearest and most hospitable 
ledge he sees, falling without any hesita- 
tion on the bleak ground. 

There he lies. Nowlookathim, Mark 
the nameless spot, the shelterless couch, 
the comfortless pillow, the restless shum- 
ber. 

A nameless spot—for you must ob- 
serve how carefully the phraseology dis- 
tinguishes between the “place” and the 
“city.” The city, near by, was called 
Luz before; but he probably found the 
gates closed, or else he was afraid to en- 
ter. At any rate, he lay down out in the 
open air and away from all habitations 
of men, a stranger in a strange land. 
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A shelterless couch—for these rocky 
hillsides of Palestine are not wooded. 
The canopy over this patriarch’s head 
was very far away, and colored blue. 
He might have looked up and murmured 
aloud, in some such words as those of 
Eliphaz, which we find in the oldest book 
in the Bible, yet not penned till two 
hundred years after that night: “Is not 
God in the height of heaven? and be- 
hold the height of the stars, how high 
they are! And thou sayest, How doth 
God know? can He judge through the 
dark cloud?” 

A comfortless pillow—you can judge 
fur yourselves some time, for the old 
rough rocks lie there still. You will see 
how ragged the region is, if you ever 
journey that way. Perhaps he had upon 
his head the customary covering, some- 
thing like a turban; if so, the hardship 
was less than at first thought appears. 
That is the way men sleep now, when 
they cannot do any better. 

A restless slumber—for while he sleeps 
his heart waketh. A great world of in- 
visible forms is quite in contact with this 
planet. It disclosed itself that evening 
to this slumbering man. It is not need- 
ful that we study his vision on this occa- 
sion. That will come in its place. Our 
end will be attained, if you can simply 
see this picture with clearness. Jacob 
was a “plain man;” so the Scripture ad- 
mits. Surely he had a plain reception and 
plain accommodations in the “ certain 
place” near the city of Luz. 

II.—This, then, is the Picture. Now, in 
the second place, what is its Lesson? 
Paint the entire scene, and try to make 
it vivid and real, as you used to make 
it in those days when the imagery of the 
Bible was all alive to you long ago. 

On the sward you discover the fugi- 
tive Jacob, uneasily slumbering—rock 
underneath, sky overhead—nothing be- 
tween them but the extended form of a 
breathing being, who is only one atom 
in a universe, The feeble glimmer of 
stars falls down upon his upturned face, 
His eyes are closed; and from his pale 
forehead, all the immense way clear up 
to the far throne of the God that made 
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him, not a thing intervenes. Right 
through all space the unhindered vision 
might be perfect, even into the presence 
of Jehovah on the white seat of judgment, 
but for the eternal vail drawn before 
that which mortals may not see and live, 

Surely that poor man wants help, must 
have help. Surely God can help him, and 
will help him, But what a gulf is that be- 
tween them! How inexpressibly distant 
is the stone pillow from the pearl gate! 
Who can reckon the miles between old 
Luz and new Jerusalem? How unbridged 
is the chasm, how impassable the track 
for even a prayer! Could a cry be heard 
across it? Could a tear glistening in the 
starlight be seen, if Jacob should sudden- 
ly grow penitent ? 

You will lose all the force of the lesson 
it is fitting we should learn, if you leave 
the story to discharge its meaning entire- 
ly upon this one patriarch. SoTIask you 
to beliold him hereafter as a mere sug- 
gestion. Jacob is the type Israelite, the 
type man, the type Christian. 

1. He is the type man of his lineage. 
We have learned, during long ages of 
tumultuous history, to attach a distinc- 
tive and peculiar meaning to the name 
of Jew. There are great and honorable 
exceptions; but the general significance, 
it must be confessed, is not lofty nor en- 
nobling. The characteristics may easily 
be enumerated. On the better side we 
find the indomitable resolution, the pa- 
tient fortitude, the steadfast adherence to 
what is considered doctrinal truth, the 
fidelity to friends, the burning zeal of en- 
ergy, the unwavering faith, the beautiful 
hope that shines unquenched through 
the years of humiliation and defeat. On 
the worse side we find the wonderful 
shrewdness, the sharp cunning, the re- 
lentless avarice, the alertness to over- 
reach, the craftiness to conceal duplicity 
that covers every track behind it. 

From\this day, Jacob becomes the pat- 
tern Jew. All that is good or bad in his 
descendants has its natural beginning in 
him. He had not received the name of 
Israel yet; but he was an Israelite never- 
theless. As you look at him, lying there 
on his stone pillow, it would be palpably 
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out of place for any one to repeat our 
Lord’s remark concerning Nathanael : 
“Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom 
is no guile!” 

2. He is the type man of his race, 
You have been thinking how far away 
he was from heaven; but not one degree 
farther off than you or I, When sin en- 
tered the heart of humanity, the entire 
race was cut loose from the favor of God, 
The breach has not yet been healed. 


“ Heaven and earth then stood asunder ; 
A dreary sea now rolls between ; 
Though neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder 
Can wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been.” 


The whole world is pervaded with one 
solemn sense -of loss and degradation. 
This is as universal as the common hu- 
manity we wear. And yet not one of us 
submits to the separation tamely ; not one 
of us is wont to look upon the lot as ir- 
reparable. Even the old heathen felt 
that they belonged nearer God. The 
Apostle Paul found a statement all pre- 
pared for his quotation when on Mars’ 
Hill; he needed no more than to send 
through it the breath of his own inspira- 
tion to give it a place in the Bible: “Cer- 
tain, also, of your own poets have said, 
For we are also his offspring.” They 
called God their Father; but then, how 
indisputably far away they felt from the 
parental hand! 

A sense of real want gives no man any 
help; it only makes him restless; it is 
worse than any stone pillow for that. 
Down we are; and it is no comfort at all 
to be reminded constantly that we have 
fallen down. We have lost much; but 
it does not bring any remedy to be un- 
ceasingly told what it is that we miss. 

Still this prevailing pressure on the 
soul is valuable, in that it sets us on in 
the way to seek help with greater vigor 
in the exigency. It was left in the hu- 
man heart even after the wreck of Para- 
dise, so as to form part of the education 
for a coming Saviour; a reminder of the 
pure past to become a promise for a purer 
future. All these vague yearnings of the 
human heart after God show what it once 
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was, and are the pledge of what it may 
yet, through redemption, become. You 
may think it a little incident in this nar- 
rative; but I solemnly press it upon you, 
that it was a grand thing for this fugitive 
Jacob that he could not sleep well with- 
out the ladder. 

It has been said that idiots are ago- 
nized by the strains of music they chance 
to hear, and will fly from the infliction 
at first, almost frantically, as if in pain. 
The harmony of sweet sounds gives 
them distress beyond endurance. And 
yet it is found that they can be moulded 
and calmed and tamed under the notes 
of a flute. What is this but one of the 
strange mute laws of nature that show 
it is the soul’s habit to be restless under 
ruin? Put any perfection of order near 
it, and the poor wreck is worried with 
indistinct half-memories of what once 
was its own. But persist in the effort, 
and that which confuses will gather the 
disturbed elements into harmony again. 
Its harassment and its help are one and 
the same. A tender conscience, a deep 
sensibility, a devout reverence, an easy 
conviction of sin, a passionate longing 
for a more substantial life, are as pre- 
cious as fine gold to any man. They 
may distress him, but they will prompt 
him. They will disturb his slumber; but 
the dream he will have is far more valu- 
able than the rest. 

So, as I said, Jacob lying out there in 
the midnight is the type of us all. The 
world, like some prodigal son disinherit- 
ed and ashamed, covers its face in ac- 
knowledgment of disgrace. It admits 
it has been cursed and discarded. It has 
no rightful place in its Father’s house. 
But it will not accept any name but His; 
it finds a kind of joy in saying it belongs 
to Him still; it is groping after Him daily, 
if haply it may find Him. Poor human- 
ity drops its wearied head down upon 
the stone pillow, for it has no other; but 
there it remains with upturned counte- 
nance beseechingly toward heaven, ready 
to be recognized when the Infinite Eye 
looks down, 

3. He is the type Christian of the 
Church. I choose the words, for I wish 
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to identify believers under the old dispen- 
sation with those under the new. There 
is but one Redeemer, and there is only 
one family of the redeemed, The Church 
is one in all ages, one in spirit, one also 
in faith, Those ancient saints looked for- 
ward ,to Christ; we look back; they 
were about as near as we are. Abraham 
found the ram in the thicket in 1867 s.c., 
and sacrificed it on the very spot where 
Jesus was crucified. Our Lord construct- 
ed an argument upon the mere use of a 
grammatical present-tense, when he said: 
“Before Abraham was, J am ;” thus he 
identified himself with the “I am ” whose 
name was revealed to Moses. 

Jacob was the type Christian for all 
time, These three particulars will show 
it—the choice made of him by God’s 
sovereignty, the conflict wrought in him 
by God’s Spirit, and the hope held out 
before him by God's grace. 

He was chosen even before he was born. 
Discussion frequently confuses, but Scrip- 
ture is always in order. Some people 
dislike the ninth of Romans. This is 
one of the verses: “ For the children be- 
ing not yet born, neither having done 
any good or evil, that the purpose of God 
according to election might stand, not of 
works, but of him that calleth, it was 
said unto Rebekah, The elder shall serve 
the younger; as it is written, Jacob have 
I loved, but Hsau have I hated.” This 
seems mysterious, for everybody who 
reads the story likes Esau the best of the 
two. But so far from evading the issue, 
the inspired men use it for an example, 
and put it forward for an explanation 
why God chooses anybody. Thus Mal- 
achi reasons: “I have loved you, saith 
the Lord. Yet ye say, Wherein hast thou 
loved us? Was not Esau Jacob’s brother? 
saith the Lord; yet * loved Jacob, and I 
hated Esau and laid his mountains and 
his heritage waste for the dragons of the 
wilderness.” How amazing the thought, 
that this man, lying with his head on the 
stones, is the choice child of the stock, 
the head of the sacred line, the hope of 
the Church, the progenitor of the Re- 
deemer—in a word, he is Jsrael himself! 

He is now in the thick of the conflict be- 
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tween nature and grace. Cunning and 
craft are not Christian virtues. One may 
insinuate himself into a father’s blessing ; 
one may take advantage of a brother's 
hunger and purchase a birthright with 
red pottage, and yet not shine remarka- 
bly with the resemblance to Jesus, These 
are not Jacob’s best points. Indeed, you 
will not find them just now by an analy- 
sis of his character. Battles are not 
fought in palaces. When you want to 
know who is king, you must go to the 
throne-room after the fight is ended. 
When Saul was after David, it looked 
very much as if David had the worst of 
it; but in proper time David wore the 
crown, and Saul’s sons were hanged. We 
have to wait a while before we can decide 
as to the results in these spiritual cam- 
paigns. Now as to this man Jacob, you 
are about thirty years too early to judge 
him fairly. He is too cunning for a con- 
vert. He is more afraid of Esau than he 
is of God. He likes Rebekah’s advice 
more than Isaac’s, He does not make a 
good show at all just at present. But 
still there is that in him which will bear 
fruit by-and-by. God’s spirit has a hold 
upon him. In twenty years after this 
you will find him at the brook Jabbok, a 
princely prevailer with God. He is only 
plain Jacob—a supplanter—now; then 
he will wrestle with the Angel of the Cov- 
enant, and obtain a new name. And ten 
years after that he will be back here at 
Bethel once more. You will find him 
building an altar out of his “ pillows.” 
He will lay Deborah in an honored grave 
under one of these oaks, and will shed 
honest tears over the death of a good 
woman; for the spot will be named Al- 
lon-bachuth, the oak of weeping. He will 
be a better man then. You will think 
more of him. Perhens you will give him 
heartfelt sympathy ; for he will bury Ra- 
chel close by Bethlehem on his way to 
his old home. Those thirty years will 
' have wrought a wonderful change in him. 
His penitence is not very clear now; 
then he will have become an humble, 
gentle, good man. 

He will eventually be saved in the king- 
dom of heaven. And that is the best we 
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can say of him. Itis the best that can 
be said of any man. He will work out 
his own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling, for it is God that worketh in him 
both to will and to do of His good pleasure, 
Out of all the vicissitudes of a stormy life 
he will ultimately educe rest and peace 
and glory. This fugitive has the Chris- 
tian hope in his heart. He will deceive 
Laban, and be cheated in turn. He has 
wounded his old father; his sons will 
wound him cruelly when he has become 
old. Rachel, whom he is to love most, 
will never see Rebekah, who most loved 
him. He is poor as man can be now; he 
will grow rich beyond reckoning soon, 
A lot that startles with its many versatil- 
ities will cast upon him wild experiences 
of every sort; but through it all he will 
find his sinuous way. Led by the hand 
of God, he will traverse the land, and 
eventually reach the Canaan it symbols, 
a redeemed believer, washed from his 
sins in the blood of the one atonement, 
He will suffer before he reaches rest. 
He deserves to suffer, for he is guilty as 
son or brother well can be; but his suf- 
ferings will not be of any help. Not 
Jacob's sufferings, but Jesus’, are accepted 
at the bar of divine justice. Jacob will 
have to take another’s garment for a robe 
of righteousness; and all he can say at 
the last will be what one of his children 
said on a mournful occasion to himself; 
as he comes before the white throne he 
will say, ‘‘ Know now whether it be Tay 
Son’s coat or no!” The recognition of 
that robe will be his welcome. 

Oh, it is just this that renders life en- 
durable! To lie out on the rocky hill- 
side is nothing, when the ladder is unrol- 
ling. Understand, however, Jacob’s way 
of procedure is not commended. He 
will become a princely prevailer with 
God; but it is a terribly long and hard 
road to Penuel clear around by Padan- 
aram.. Better acquaint thyself quickly 
with God, and be at peace now. The 
spot whereon thou standest is as near 
heaven as Bethel was, And God in 
Christ has in some respects come nearer 
since that night. The Bethel angels 
have been singing at Bethlehem. 
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MY WAY AND WORK. 


We do not walk alone; 
Through seeming accident, 
What we call chance is known 
To be God’s Providence. 

How far our own mistakes may make our loss, 
Our errors mar—how fate and will may cross, 
I know not; this I know— 

Since even comets not unguided go, 
Still the blind world is led by God, 
And goeth trembling on His safest road. 


O blest! O desolate! 
The shadowed lives, that stand 
Bowed by the very weight 
Of that protecting Hand! 
But most where most the lines of life are crost, 
And where short-sighted Doubt had written—lost, 
Is shown the Higher Will! 
Alas! we say, the fatal sisters still 
Cut the unfinished thread; but we 
Work blindly, without plan—not God’s necessity. 


Great Power that movest all, 
That with so sweet constraint 
Dost draw through fear and fall, 
A hero or a saint— 
Thou hast had martyrs who were weak in faith 
And first denied Thee--yet they won the death! 
Heaven would not lose them so; 
Nor will the harpers round the Throne forego 
One voice attuned to join their choir, 
For all the trembling flesh and ways of fire. 


So, though Thy work be laid 
In most unworthy hands, 
I dare not be afraid. 
He strengthens who commands. 

He sends his strongest angels to the weak, 
The altar-coal when untaught lips must speak, 
God's are the will and deed ; 

None holds a gift but must supply a need : 
The heart’s voice, saying, Woe is me 
If I do not this work—is Destiny. 


———— se 


KNOBS OF TRAVEL. 


I seuieve that I may be fairly called a like his, have been so often repeated that 
first-class vagrant, privileged by virtue my residence may almost be said to be 
of wide tramps over Europe, Asia, Africa, similar, a shifting mixture of land and 
and America to free commons at any water, alternating with the amphibious 
time over night at any Travelers’ Club. ooze interjected between high and low 
These vagrancies began almost as early water mark. 

8 8 young duck’s swimming lessons; and _— Like a Spanish shilling I have had an 
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international circulation ; sometimes found 
among a heap of precious coins, but of- 
tenest serving only the purposes of every- 
day exchange and traffic, companion- 
ating defaced and much-worn pennies, 
carried by all sorts of people, in very or- 
dinary pockets or purses, Traveling— 
like all one’s daily experiences—is mainly 
made up, as every one has discovered 
who has seen much of either, of small, un- 
noteworthy, ever-repeating things. Its 
stream, like life's, flows chiefly over very 
common sands and pebbles, rarely shot 
even with glistening mica, and not mark- 
ed once in a thousand leagues by stones 
really rare or precious. Especially is it 
true nowadays, since it has become so 
universal and so wide in extent, when 
girls, accompanied by nurses, eat canned 
prairie-fowl of their mothers’ own putting 
up, on their little promenades up Mont 
Blanc, and boys, beardless, but old, are 
bought off by their papas from smoking 
over six cigars a day by the promise of a 
little run next summer up the Nile, that 
the commonplaces of Travel have multi- 
plied with its own facilities and aids, until 
adventures, worth talking about, have be- 
come as infrequent as honesty in legis- 
lation, modesty in children, conductors 
without diamond pins and finger-rings, 
or gold and silver in our pockets. 

And yet in the course of wanderings 
long and varied, some novelties will arise, 
and in mine have arisen, however rarely ; 
some exceptional incidents will be, and 
have been, inserted amid the tiresome 
samenesses of long reaches of travel, 
which, although not startling or pulse- 
quickening, may detain those not too 
jaded by foreign wanderings or by tour- 
ists’ tales at least once told, with a pass- 
ing pleasure and interest. These inci- 
dents, without being sensational or thrill- 
ing, will, I think, be found to project 
somewhat beyond the flat and level sur- 
face of every-day life, like the knob of a 
door, which occupies but a small part of 
the broad paneled spaces forming the daily 
opening between separated chambers, 
but which like those serves to introduce 
us into new apartments, and thus sum- 
mons up at least a momentary sensation 
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of novelty by the contrasted furnishings, 
temperature, and atmospheric lights, 
Were I permitted to imagine the scenes 
and incidents I describe, I could make 
them like Mrs, Austin’s chambers of hor- 
rors; but asreal incidents and scenes only 
sit for their portraits here, I but deline- 
ate what I actually witnessed. Turn we 
then a few of these knobs, and—shunning 
the long corridors and passages necessary 
but monotonous, the stairways that 
every house furnishes, and therefore more 
wearisome—enter a few ‘“spare-bed 
rooms” wherein chance, whim, accident, 
or caprice has thrust something to arrest 
our onward footsteps. 


AN HOUR WITH A VILLAIN. 


I was in one of the wildest parts of the 
higher Alps, where the scenery, even for 
Switzerland, was exceptionally and sav- 
agely grand; traversing a pass piled on 
either side with huge rock-masses that 
shouldered each other at every step, and 
were fringed with only an occasional fir 
or pine which by hard fighting, maintain- 
ed its desperate and scant existence in 
this icy elevation. I was traveling, as 
usual with me in ‘that country, on foot, 
and without a guide, and then alone— 
two pedestrian friends, who had been 
with me the preceding three months, 
“doing ” Northern Italy, having left me 
the day previous to make a narrower and 
more rapid circle and transit through that 
almost limitless and inexhaustible mu- 
seum of Nature. My path for the past 
five hours had been upward, ascending 
through gorges, beneath cliffs, and along 
precipices; sometimes picking its devious 
way among stones or across little angry 
and fretted brooks that, hurrying impetu- 
ously from their glacier cradles higher up, 
flung themselves downward and across 
the road with accelerating speed and with 
tempers apparently chafed to a most 
uncomfortable point; sometimes climbing 
up and around sharp acclivities which 
stood as with arms akimbo, scowling at 
being thus confronted and defied where 
they expected to be at least let alone in 
their grim solitudes; and sometimes it 
crept shiveringly through gorges, hedged 
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in by gloomy walls of rock, that running 
their sharp, parallel gray edges against 
the broad field of sky and ruling off a 
small strip to the eye, were feathered with 
hardy lichens or a straggling growth of 
stunted and dwarfed evergreens, Slight- 
ly tired from my walk, I had just placed 
myself upon a piece of boulder and was 
looking at a cascade, which, braiding to- 
gether its strands of rills a hundred feet 
above my head, had let down its rope of 
waters over the face of a rock on the op- 
posite side of the glen. Various little 
rainbows were twisting their iris threads 
through and around the descending cord 
as the sun glinted adown its shiny, wavy, 
flexible strands, 

The rustle of a few swaying pines, 
leaning from their perilous footholds over 
the rims of these rocky embankments and 
peeping curiously down into the chasm, 
and the murmuring soft sounds of the 
streamlets, roping downward, capricious- 
ly steady, alone broke the wide silences 
of that high region; yet so completely 
did they fill the chasm and enchain my 
ear and interest, that I was unaware of 
the presence of a strange figure which 
with a stealthy cat-like movement had 
glided from somewhere and was standing 
close to me, until a voice arrested my at- 
tention. 

“Bon jour, Mister Inglese,” he said in 
amosaic of French, Italian, and English. 
“One trés belle cascatella; you like him 
beaucoup.” 

Turning suddenly upon the proprietor 
of the voice, I saw a short, hardy, broad- 
shouldered, knotty Swiss figure, upon 
which was set, without much interrup- 
tion of neck, a square face, almost veneer- 
ed by a weather-stained coating, and in 
the upper part of which was set a pair 
of cool, unsympathetic eyes, of the faded 
pale-blue color of a stone jug. He had 
raised, as he addressed me, his storm- 
beaten hat from his head, baring the 
scant forehead nature had vouchsafed 
him, and which, cold as was the air, was 
covered with perspiration as if from vio- 
lent exercise. 

“Good day,” I replied to him in 
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French. “ Why do you take me for an 
Englishman? I am not English.” , 

“Pardon me, monsieur,” he answered 
in Vaudois French, “but monsieur has 
long side-whiskers, a telescope, and whis- 
ky-flask; carries his own knapsack, and 
goes alone in these mountain walks. 
Besides, monsieur, if he will allow me to 
say so,” he added in a tone intended to 
be apologetic, but which had in it the 
obsequiousness of a trader, ‘ monsieur 
has a—a—a slight accent to his well-pro- 
nounced French, which has in it more of 
the Engiish flavor than the German or 
Russian. But as monsieur says that he 
is not English—perhaps,” said he, glanc- 
ing anew at me, “he is American—a 
colonel or a general in the grand army. 
Monsieur is young, to be sure, but then 
in America one seems to be born with 
military titles.” 

“No,” I replied, laughing at his ob- 
servation upon the fondness of my com- 
patriots abroad for the exhibition of their 
cheap militia home-honors, “no; neither 
a general or colonel, nor even a major or 
captain; but,” I added, thinking it pru- 
dent to assert my capacity for resistance 
in case that any disagreeable proceedings 
toward me were meditated by my un- 
welcome companion, “I belong to a na- 
tion that is somewhat famous for firearms 
and fighting.” 

“Very good,” he said, seating himself 
on an adjoining stone, and near me, 
“monsieur is right to carry his body- 
guards with him in these lone regions; 
but I hope that he will not need them. 
I have never had occasion,” he went on, 
as if to assure me, “ to use mine, although 
I have flitted often backward and for- 
ward over these mountains, at all sea- 
sons of the year, for the past twelve 
years.” 

“You reside then on your feet,” I said 
to him, “and divide your profits and 
patriotism between the republic this 
side, and the kingdom the other side of 
yonder snow ridges,” beginning now to 
guess at his peripatetic occupation. 

“Yes, monsieur ; and I never miss an 
opportunity of trading on the road and 
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turning an honest penny. It’s a small 
business at best, where one carries all 
their wares with them.” 

“But a great saving. of store rent and 
clerk hire,” I interposed; ‘“ and then, as 
your business is cash, you make no bad 
debts, and keep out of the hands of law- 
yers.” 

“Monsieur sees the best side of it,” he 
said, thrusting his hand under his coat 
skirts and up his back, drawing out three 
watches; “but as monsieur has no 
watch,” glancing again at my vest appar- 
ently guiltless of a time-keeper, as the 
concealed guard revealed none, “ perhaps 
he may be tempted by low prices to ex- 
change a little gold for a small portion of 
my stock.” 

I took the offered duplexes, and after 
scanning them, made some objection to 
their casing. Another thrust up his back 
by the trader brought out from their in- 
visible stowaways a variety of Swiss- 
made watches, upon all of which, as 
produced, I of course bestowed an inspec- 
tion, and ended with some exceptions to 
their quality or appearance. 

“T see’ that monsieur knows a chronom- 
eter from a Geneva disk made to hang at 
a lady’s waist,” he said, this time making 
a visit to his vest linings, and drawing 
forth, one by one, some very superior spe- 
cimens, full-jeweled or ruby-gemmed. 

I looked carefully at these, wondering 
all the while whether this man was lined 
with watches, or a conjuror, who, like 
Signor Blitz, could produce them from 
his coat sleeves; but of course always 
interposing some criticism upon the arti- 
cles offered, as reasons for my declining 
to purchase, and at the same time tempt- 
ing on the trader to still further displays 
of his stock. Having exhausted both 
sides and the back of his waistcoat, he 
now began to rummage under the waist- 
bands of his pantaloons, and cautiously 
exhibiting some veritable gems, sparkling 
with diamonds or dipped apparently into 
a pearl-bath, and still dripping with their 
precious seed-drops. 

“Very, very beautiful these,” I said, 
now objecting by praises; “ but they are 
for rich people.” 
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“Mais, monsieur est Américain, et par 
consequence assez riche ; but,” continued 
he, now fumbling in the’ sides of his 
coat and producing a variety of second- 
hand watches, heavy and substantial, once 
the property doubtless of wealthy own- 
ers, “here are some not so expensive, 
but real, genuine time-markers. These I 
took in trade from people who couldn't 
afford to keep them, and who exchanged 
them for articles more necessary and 
useful, I think that monsieur can suit 
both his pocket and his taste at the same 
time from these.” 

I felt, I confess, a momentary chill as 
I glanced over these mute witnesses of 
robbery and murder, each of which seem- 
ed in my fancy to be the custodian of 
same dark or crimson tale connected with 
its possession. Almost involuntarily I 
rose to my feet as if preparing to keep 
my own abbreviated history from being 
added to the number. 

“These are all beyond my means,” I 
said, “and I must still, I see, measure my 
hours by the big time-piece hung out for 
poor people on the walls of the sky. But 
I must now hurry on my way, or I shall 
miss the noon meal at Handek.” 

“ Monsieur cannot suit himself out of 
my diminished stock,” said the contra- 
bandist, rising also. “ Eh bien, I am sorry ; 
but my supply is very much reduced by 
sales the other side of the mountain, 
and it is, I know, but a poor remnant 
left. I hope that I shall be fortunate 
enough to meet monsieur when I have 
replenished my little store and can offer 
him something to his liking.” 

“ Adieu, monsieur,.” 

“ Adieu, monsieur Américain; je vous 
souhaite un bon voyage.” 

I hurried away, pursuing my rugged 
footpath upward and onward toward 
the falls of the Aar, thinking of the life 
of danger and adventure which this man 
must lead, smuggling watches across the 
frontier from Switzerland into Italy, elud- 
ing in the darkness of the night the cus- 
toms officers stationed at infrequent in- 
tervals along the icy sierra of these Up- 
per Alps, and returning often with Italian 
silks back into Switzerland, and, as occa- 
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sion offered, helping himself to a variety 
of articles from the isolated houses scat- 
tered sparsely along his road, and some- 
times appropriating the property of lone 
travelers, encountered and overcome by 
violence. 


AN UNEXPECTED MEETING, 


The remainder of my journey that day, 
after leaving the noble and justly-famed 
cascade of the Aar, was crowded with 
all the well-known features which mark 
the Pass of the Grimsel. Everywhere 
sparkled waterfalls, varying at every turn 
of the path; some leaping with a rush 
down headlong steeps; others shiv- 
ered into a lace-like spray and woven 
over the face of the precipice into fantas- 
tic patterns; some toying coquettishly 
with everything they met; others glid- 
ing with a musical rustle across the wind- 
ing path, Grim, savage peaks — their 
sides scarred by stern blows, and their 
heads splintered and riven by storms— 
thrust their huge bulks up into the cold, 
gray sky. Black, jagged gashes seemed 
wrenched from between them, or else 
appeared as if cleft by a single blow from 
some Titanic battle-axe from crown to 
chine. At one time the road struggled 
with difficulty over and through the dé- 
bris left in the crunched path of an ava- 
lanche, which had scourged its course 
through all opposing obstacles. Occa- 
sionally the eye caught and rested pleas- 
antly upon a Swiss chalet, anchored as it 
were in some bay-like pasturage, formed 
by an eddy in this grand, billowy storm- 
swept sea of rocks and surging mountain- 
tops, looking like a small vessel holding 
by the rudder while an angry ocean 
seethed about it. Then as one looked 
and listened, came the guttural ranz*des- 
vaches, or the gurgling echoes of the sonor- 
ous cow-horn, falling through the listen- 
ing solitude of space, and floating away 
in weird beauty down, down through 
the mountain gorges, carrying with them- 
selves one’s thoughts far away to that 
pretty Swiss village, nestled in some 
green valley, whence the cowherd had 
in early summer driven the gathered 
village herds up to these ice-framed pas- 
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turages, Then the firs and pines, dwarfed 
and stunted, grew scantier, smaller, and 
fewer, until at length they gave up the 
desperate combat with Ice and Cold. At 
one moment toppling masses of granite 
overhung the path and seemed to watch 
one’s approach with evil threats: at the 
next, dizzy precipices, along whose shelf- 
like ledges, dripping and perilous, the tim- 
id path crept shudderingly, sank abruptly 
down into fathomless blackness. Seldom, 
however, even amid these abrupt, vast 
and sublime physical elements, were there 
wanting some feature of human interest. 
Occasional knots of tourists passed, wak- 
ing pleasant echoes by shouts or laughter, 
the ladies on mule-back, propped securely 
in their pitching places by warm-looking 
shawls and coats, the gentlemen picking 
their way, alpenstocks in hand, down 
the storm-strewn path, and the heavy 
square-hewn guides marching stolidly 
along the familiar and daily-traversed 
road, loaded with knapsacks and other 
traveling gear, and counting up in their 
thick heads the number of cows they 
would be worth at the close of that sum- 
mer’s season. Here and there, also, two or 
three sad-faced little children, cruelly sent 
up from the valleys miles and miles be- 
low, whined their nasal din of piteous ap- 
peal, their throats knotted with goitres 
and their heads swollen into hopeless 
idiocy. 

That night I slept at the Hospice of the 
Grimsel, a rude stone building planted in 
a scoop of rocks, looking out on every 
side upon piles of snow and snow-buried 
mountain-crests, without a tree, shrub, or 
human habitation in sight. After a scanty 
supper, every article of which had been 
brought up laboriously on donkeys’ backs 
from a distance of at least twenty miles, 
the small motleygroup of tourists—a hotch- 
potch of all nations—drew around the 
large open fireplace, and spun away, in 
the blazing light, yarns of traveling ad- 
ventures, many of them connected with 
the smugglers of the Alps, 

The sun was just gilding the head of 
the Schreckhorn as, the following morn- 
ing—my solitary breakfast dispatehed— 
I stepped across the door-sill of the Hos- 





pice, into the exhilarating and crisp air, 
and ascended with glad steps the little 
path which fought its way, amid snow 
three feet deep, up and up two miles to 
the summit of the Pass. 

Oh! but it was a glorious sight, that 
look away down and over that huge ba- 
sin that thence lay opened out before me, 
rimmed in by vermilion-colored giant 
mountains—covered with deep snows 
except where the jagged, splintered rocks 
pushed up their bared heads into the 
steel-blue heavens. Opposite gleamed the 
vast Glacier of the Rhone—the second in 
size among the five hundred in Switzer- 
Jand—its blue slopes and chasms smitten 
by the sun, and its broad glittering disk 
looking like a large breast-plate on the 
shaggy strong breast of the mountain, its 
icy bosses standing out like burning opals 
and shining beautifully iridescent in the 
glancing morning light. There was the 
cradle-bed of the Rhone, the drippings 
from this great ice-field forming the little 
trickling streamlet which grows by de- 
grees into the broad hurrying current of 
the Mississippi of Europe. 

Not a shrub or green thing for the eye 
—not a sound for the ear, save the un- 
easy crunching of the ice masses nudging 
each other in their wintry bed. One soli- 
tary eagle specked the limitless thin 
blue air, his outspead wings lessening and 
lessening up the sky, until at last they 
faded out of sight in the measureless 
space. 

I had before me a sharp day’s work— 
twenty-three miles, stretching across the 
saw-shaped ridges of the Highest Alps; 
and reluctantly I quit this fascinating 
view, and with quickened pace hurried 
down the little wavy zigzag snow-path 
toward that point in the basin where 
the Rhone claims its first earthly life— 
its baptismal font. Marching rapidly 
downward, I had got two-thirds of the 
hill behind me, when I saw three men— 
one somewhat in advance of the two 
others—slowly mounting the same path 
and talking to each other in German. 
All had knapsacks slung to their backs, 
blue blouses over their dresses, and snug- 
fitting caps on their heads, from under 
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which last flowed out behind long tosses 
of yellow-whitish hair, each carrying in 
front, as one carries a heavy basket, un- 
kempt beards of the same color. German 
students manifestly, using their Uni- 
versity vacation in a pedestrian trip 
through Switzerland. 

“ Guten morgen, Mynherr,” said the one 
in advance, putting one foot out into the 
snow to give me half the narrow path 
topass. The voice was not German, nor 
the accent either. It missed something 
of the crabbed music, the jagged harmony 
that plays through the wordy torrent of 
that unsmooth tongue. Still there was 
there a familiar tone which struck my ear, 
although the face and figure failed to 
bring up any recollected acquaintance. 

“Good morning,” I answered in French, 
not mastering German sufficiently to ven- 
ture upon it; then adding, “Is that the 
Rhone glacier yonder? ”—well knowing 
that it was, ut determined to draw along 
the conversation. until I could explore 
my memory fcr a likeness of the man be- 
fore me. 

“Oh yes!” he said with the air of one 
puzzled, too, by my identity, which he 
was manifestly attempting to make out. 
“We were near neighbors to it all last 
night, sleeping in the little chalet down 
there,” pointing to a small gray building 
below, its long descending roof piled with 
several rows of stones weighting it down 
against the high winds of this region. 
“There are pleasanter residences than 
that, however desirable for future recol- 
lection one night’s lodging may be.” 
The tone in which this last was said un- 
locked the struggling secret. Yes, it was 
my Yale classmate, Sam Fowler, one of 
my college intimates from whom I had 
parted two years before at commence- 
ment-day, under the Elms, now so dis- 
guised by beard and blouse as at first to 
elude my recognition. 

“Fowler!” I said, “isn’t it? Yes, I 
know it is. How are you, old boy, jab- 
bering German at me over the fence of 
your full beard.” 

Recognition of me had flashed at the 
same moment over him; and, pronounc- 
ing my name, we fell into each other's cor- 
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dial embraces, the two real Germans— 
who had now come up—wondering at 
the capers two young fellows were cut- 
ing in the sharp morning air and in that 
great icy amphitheatre. 

“How strange,” we both exclaimed, 
“to meet in such a place as this and in 
such a fashion! ” 

Many other things, too, we said as we 
sat for two short hours upon a piece of 
rock, cleared of snow. 

Oh! I tell you, reader, it was so pleas- 
ant, that Alpine chit-chat. It let in so 
much sunshine on that ice-paved scene, 
clothing it with American grass and dot- 
ting it with two warm-looking American 
homes, wherein we saw so distinctly the 
dear faces of “loved ones”—spread out 
the gardens, so familiar to our eyes and 
hearts, all aglow in that early August day 
with flowers, and gathered around us all 
the summer sights and sounds of our 
country homes. And then we hinted— 
away down in the future, at the end of 
the avenue of our wanderings—at other 
homes we should make, wherein central- 
ly sat two figures, so well known to each 
of us, and around which crystallized 
the other component parts of a young 
dreamer’s chateaux en Amérique. 


A DECIDED ROBBER UNDECIDED. 


“Your wine is as sour as if it had been 
curdled by thunder-storms up here,” I 
said to the keeper of the chalet below, 
trying to dissipate the loneliness I felt 
after parting with my friend. 

“Yes, ‘tis a little thin. There's so 
much water hereabouts that it’s hard 
keeping it from mixing with the wine. 
But this is better than pure glacier water 
—eh, sir?” 

“A lonely place this. Do you ever get 
robbed by stray travelers?” 

“Twice—yes; but it’s little that even 
smugglers can get by skinning a stone. 
They did take each time my box of small 
savings for a picture which I had vowed 
to the chapel of the blessed Virgin at 
Altdorf—that’s my own native village, 
sir. The devil heat red-hot in their 
pockets every sous they stole!” And he 
crossed himself devoutly. 
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Strapping on my knapsack, and paying 
for my wine—the price for which at 
least was not watered—I started off on 
the lonely walk ahead of me, unrelieved 
for the coming twenty miles by a single 
habitation, Leaping easily over the very 
young Rhone, I struck at once into the 
little tape-like path which, skirting at 
first the level bottom of the glacier, soon 
began to ascend the mountain opposite 
the one I had just descended, and against 
which one flank of the ice-field leaned. 
For a long distance upward the path now 
wound in and out of the advanced points 
and promontories of the icy sea, alter- 
nating between these and the solid ground 
which braced itself against the strong 
push of their heavy masses. 

Much and well as glaciers have been 
described, often as they are met with by 
troops of Swiss tourists, and familiar as 
have become all their features, both sci- 
entific and general, by the aid of photog- 
raphy, the microscope, and the judiciously 
daring explorations of Agassiz, Tyndal, 
and others, they are still ever new and 
striking. Like waterfalls in variety and 
freshness ; like the prairies in their soli- 
tudes; like the heavens above in their 
ever-changing hues and tints; like all 
truly great objects, charged with sugges- 
tions that are incommunicable to others; 
and yet unlike all of these, and like them- 
selves only in the whole universe, these 
vast lakes, found at a certain tempera- 
ture on the sides or tops of mountains— 
lakes stirred, as it were, from their lowest 
depths and rolled into long, stormy ridges, 
then suddenly frozen, and standing in 
glittering heaps as far as the eye wan- 
ders—have a fascination belonging to few 
objects in nature. To me they seem like 
great iron Facts bolting Switzerland with 
all its heavy wonders to the surface of 
our planet and securely holding it there. 

Up my path I kept, now and then, 
however, tempted out upon the glacier, 
to get a nearer view of some extraordi- 
nary needle-point, or some deeper gulf 
filled with that wonderful azure blue 
color, deepening with the fissures that 
plunge down often to the depth of fifty 
or sixty feet. Occasionally I stopped 
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to listen to the solitude of this high 
region, unbroken by any voice, human or 
animal, yet seeming ever about to break 
into articulate speech in praise of its 
Creator. Coleridge, in his Ode to Mont 
Blane, has only described the natural 
reverence and awe which these grand 
solitudes utter to every, even the most 
thoughtless mind. 

Thus advancing, I chanced to look up 
the mountain-side before me, when I 
descried a short, square figure swinging 
with a slouching gait down the zigzags 
of the same path and rapidly nearing me. 
Whether it was the effect of yesterday’s 
encounter—the stories of last evening 
—the tales of robberies summoned 
up from a memory quickened by the 
strangely solitary scene in which I was 
—my conscious helplessness, unprovided 
as I was with any weapons—or whether 
it was that inexplicable, mysterious sen- 
sation, which creeps suddenly over us 
prophetic of danger, and which, in our 
ignorance of its cause, we call a present- 
iment—certain it is that I felt a strange, 
uncomfortable misgiving, a shuddering 
sense of being shut up to hazards I could 
not shun, and which had, as it were, fallen 
suddenly upon me out of a clear sky. 
This feeling increased with the nearer 
approach of this unprepossessing figure. 
He was an Italian; and certainly a more 
sinister face never sat for its portrait 
from among the worst brigands of his 
country. Originally marked by brutali- 
ty, low cunning, and vice, it had gained 
several long, ugly scars, and with them 
a more revolting and. desperate expres- 
sion. Love of violence and a life-long 
practice of criminal courses stamped every 
lineament of the man. Around this 
wicked-looking face hung a mass of 
tangled black hair, uncombed and dirty ; 
a slouchad soft hat, battered by hard 
usage, and cut in two or three places, 
being crowded hard down over his fore- 
head. His vest, into which was stuffed 
the ends of a greasy red neck-cloth, that 
girded his uncollared neck, failed to meet 
his trowsers, which hung loosely down 
to a pair of heavy iron-shod shoes, one 
leg of them torn raggedly off at the bot- 
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tom, and showing a dirty yellow stock- 
ing, shaggy with clots of frozen snow. 
One observes quickly and thinks rapidly 
in danger. Taking in, at a glance, this 
villanous face with all its heightening 
accessories—all pointing to the worst 
possible character, trained in the desper- 
ate school of mountain robberies and 
murders—conscious that I must depend 
alone upon my unaided self—conscious, 
too, of the coward cruelty of a nature 
like his—of the facility with which a toss 
of my poor body down one of the gla- 
cier fissures near at hand would carry it 
beyond the knowledge or reach of my 
far-away frietids—I felt, I own, a terri- 
ble sense of my danger, and almost hope- 
less of escape. There was no time, 
however, to indulge these apprehensions. 
Decide what to do I must instantly, and 
decide I did—to assume an air uncon- 
scious as possible of danger, but conscious 
and assured of courage and weapons. In 
a few minutes we met. Placing one 
foot in the snow, and outside the path, I 
waited his coming a moment, fixing my 
eyes steadily in his as he approached, and 
saying with a forced calmness, as he 
grazed past me, “ Buon giorno, signor.” 

“Buon giorno,” he said, or rather 
growled out, in a harsh crabbed voice, 
scowling blackly, and, at the instant of 
passing, rapidly thrusting his hand in his 
vest for a stiletto—an Italian’s ever- 
present weapon. Prepared for this, and 
observing the movement in his eye, I 
darted my hand as quickly, with a corre- 
sponding motion, into my own waistcoat. 
Of course I felt there only a thumping 
heart. Turning my head as I passed, and 
keeping my eye still fixed in his, that I 
might avoid the expected blow, each of 
us stepped into the path, each confront- 
ing the other, and neither uttering a sound. 
Only a fixed look—his hateful and deadly, 
mine the enforced composure of an acted 
part. 

Staring at me a few seconds—which 
seemed like hours—the Italian slowly 
turned his face down the mountain, taking 
a few measured steps and apparently de- 
liberating whether or not to venture upon 
the hazards of an encounter with a man 
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seemingly armed. Stopping and turning 
his face toward me, still wearing that 
puzzled look in which his first intent to 
rob contended with his coward fears, 
excited by my assumed coolness, he gazed 
fur some minutes at me still standing in 
the path, apparently regarding the pano- 
rama stretched out around me, but really 
gaining breath for the expected grapple. 
Still undecided, he again slowly wheeled 
around, and took a few hesitating paces 
down the path, manifestly balancing his 
desire for plunder against the chances of 
a fight for it. 

Again he halted, veering about and 
looking searchingly at me, as if he would 
read my inmost thoughts in my face. He 
apparently found there a determination 
to sell my life only with a struggle—the 
courage of a man forearmed. Precious 
was the booty, but more precious his own 
safety ; and so he slowly wheeled again— 
his head inclined downward and _for- 
ward as if in intense deliberation. His 
doubts this time carried him further down 
the path. Meanwhile, as the distance 
between us had increased so that I had 
less to fear from a pistol-shot, I had ad- 
vanced some steps upward, and, clearing 
the snow from a stone close by the road, 
seated myself upon it, and in order to 
show a still greater appearance of con- 
scious security—but in fact to disembar- 
rass myself for the struggle—had unstrap- 
ped my knapsack from my back, and 
taking out my mid-day meal, was going 
through the motions of eating. My al- 
pen-stock of pine, frail at the best, and in 
such an encounter of but little value, but, 
broken as it was the day before by a leap 
with it across a brook, now almost use- 
less, [ placed before me, watching now 
with intensest interest the tobber’s every 
movement, and feeling that my life was 
poising and balancing in the passing mo- 
ments, 

Atlast he halted again—more abruptly 
and decidedly than before, as if he had 
half resolved upon the attempt and was 
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nerving himself fully to it. Turning, he 
gazed upward toward me, now more 
sternly and hatefully than ever. Then, 
as if he had suddenly reached a full de- 
termination, with characteristic Italian 
quickness, he marched rapidly and reso- 
lutely up the path toward me, his lips 
tight, his face rigid, and his step firm. 
With my knapsack laid aside, and grasp- 
ing my broken alpen-stock, I sat in tense, 
stern activity, ready to spring the moment 
he came within my reach, yet feeling how 
much I was at the mercy of this desper- 
ate and stronger foe. Pushing rapidly up 
to within perhaps ten feet of me—so that 
almost at the very next breathing I should 
have jumped to the encounter—the Italian 
suddenly halted, his doubts, arising from 
my attitude, again apparently assailing 
his resolution, or my assumption of cour- 
age arresting and awing his guilty pur- 
pose. 

Not a word still. Each steadily re- 
garded the other—his gaze now more 
like the glare of a wild beast roused by 
the scent ofblood. How I looked I know 
not; but I was conscious that to quail 
for one moment would be the signal for a 
deadly .wrestle for my life. Most hap- 
pily not a muscle, I believe, betrayed my 
terrible anxiety. At last—oh how long 
it seemed!—the robber’s eye fell: he 
wheeled, rapidly marched down the path, 
never once again looking back, as if de- 
termined no more to provoke an irres- 
olute contest between his wishes and 
fears, 

While the result remained doubtful, and 
especially as he stood before me the last 
time, all my muscles were as rigid as iron 
thews, and my teeth were unconsciously 
set and locked together in painful tight- 
ness. But the moment the doubt was 
finally resolved, my muscles wilted and I 
dropped into an unbraced heap, as help- 
less as if every sinew had been cut, and 
my nerves had been dissolved by chloro- 
form. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
“Te BROUILLON.” 


“ But never more the same two sister pearls 
Ran down the silken thread to kiss each 
other.” TENNYSON. 


BERENGER was obliged to crave permis- 
sion from the King to spend some hours 
in riding with Osbert to the first hostel 
on their way, to make arrangements for 
the rélay of horses that was to meet 
them there, and for the reception of 
Veronique, Eustacie’s maid, who was to 
be sent off very early in the morning on 
a pillion behind Osbert, taking with 
her the articles of dress that would be 
wanted to change her mistress from the 
huntress Maid of Honor to the English 
dame. 

It was not long after he had been gone 
that a sound of wheels and trampling 
horses was heard in one of the forest 
drives. Charles, who was amusing him- 
self with shooting at a mark together 
with Sidney and Teligny, handed his 
weapon to an attendant, and came up 
with looks of restless anxiety to his Queen, 
who was placed in her chair under the 
tree, with the Admiral and her ladies 
round her, as judges of the prize. 

“Here is le brouillon,” he muttered. 
“T thought we had been left in peace 
too long.” 

Elizabeth, who Brantome says was 
water, while her husband was fire, tried 
to murmur some hopeful suggestion; and 
poor little Eustacie, clasping her hands, 
could scarcely refrain from uttering the 
ery, “Oh! itismy uncle! Donotlet him 
take me!” 

The next minute there appeared four 
horses, greatly heated and jaded, draw- 
ing one of the Court coaches; and as it 
stopped at the castle gate, two ladies be- 
came visible within it—the portly form 
of Queen Catherine, and on the back seat 
the graceful figure of Diane de Ribau- 
mont. 

Charles swore a great oath under his 


breath. He made a step forward, but 
then his glance falling on Eustacie’s face, 
which had flushed to the rosiest hue of 
the carnation, he put his finger upon his 
lip with a menacing air, and then ad- 
vanced to greet his mother, followed by 
his gentlemen. 

“Fear not, my dear child,” said the 
young Queen, taking Eustacie’s arm as 
she rose for the same purpose. “Obey 
the King, and he will take care that all 
goes well,” 

The gentle Elizabeth was, however, 
the least regarded member of the royal 
family. Her mother-in-law had not even 
waited to greet her, but had hurried the 
King into his cabinet, with precipitation 
that made the young Queen’s tender 
heart conclude that some dreadful disas- 
ter had occurred, and before Mademoiselle 
de Ribaumont had had time to make her 
reverence, she exclaimed, breathlessly, 
“Oh! isitillnews? Not from Vienna?” 

“No, no, Madame; reassure yourself,” 
replied Diane; “it is merely that her 
Majesty being on the way to Moncgeaux 
with Mesdames turned out of her road 
to make a flying visit to your graces, and 
endeavor to persuade you to make her 
party complete.” 

Elizabeth looked as if questioning with 
herself if this would possibly be the whole 
explanation. Mongeaux was a castle be- 
longing tothe Queen Dowager at no great 
distance from Montpipeau, but there had 
been no intention of leaving Paris before 
the wedding, which was fixed for the 
seventeenth of August, and the bride- 
groom was daily expected. She asked 
who were the party at Mongeaux, and 
was told that Madame de Nemours had 
gone thither the evening before, with her 
son, M. de Guise, to make ready; and 
that Monsieur was escorting thither his 
two sisters, Madame de Lorraine and 
Madame Marguerite. The Queen-mother 
had set out before them very early in the 
morning. 

“You must have made great speed,” 
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said Elizabeth; 
o'clock.” 

“Truly we did, Madame: two of our 
horses even died upon the road, but the 
Queen was anxious to find the King ere 
he should set off on one of his long 
chases.” 

Diane, at every spare moment, kept 
her eyes interrogatively fixed on her 
cousin, and evidently expected that the 
taciturn Queen to whom a long conver- 
sation, in any language but Spanish, was 
always a grievance, would soon dismiss 
themi both; and Eustacie did not know 
whether to be thankful or impatient, as 
Elizabeth, with tardy, hesitating, mental- 
ly-translated speech, inquired into every 
circumstance of the death of the poor 
horses, and then into all the Court gossip, 
which she was currently supposed neither 
to hear nor understand; and then be- 
thought herself that this good Mademoi- 
selle de Ribaumont could teach her that 
embroidery stitch she had so long wished 
to learn. . Taking her arm, she entered 
the hall, and produced her work, so as 
effectually to prevent any communica- 
tion between the cousins; Eustacie, 
meanwhile, her heart clinging to her 
friend, felt her eyes filling with tears at 
the thought of how unkind her morrow’s 
flight would seem without one word of 
farewell or of confidence, and was already 
devising tokens of tenderness to be left 
behind for Diane’s consolation, when the 
door of the cabinet opened, and Catherine 
sailed down the stairs, with her peculiar 
gliding step and sweep of dignity. The 
King followed her with a face of irreso- 
lution and distress. He was evidently 
under her displeasure, but she advanced 
to the young Queen with much gra- 
ciousness, and an air of matronly solici- 
tude, 

“My daughter,” she said, “I have just 
assured the King that I cannot leave you 
in these damp forests. I could not be re- 
sponsible for the results of the exposure 
any longer. It is for him to make his 
Own arrangements, but I brought my 
coach empty on purpose to transport you 
and your ladies to Monceaux. The women 
may follow with the mails. You can be 
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ready as soon as the horses are har- 
nessed.” 

Elizabeth was used to passiveness, 
She turned one inquiring look to her hus- 
band, but he looked sullen, and, evidently 
cowed by his mother, he uttered not a 
word, She could only submit, and Cathe- 
rine. herself added that there was room 
for Madame de Sauve and Mademoiselle 
de Nid-de-Merle. Madame la Comtesse 
should follow! It was self-evident that 
propriety would not admit of the only 
demoiselle being left behind among the 
gentlemen. Poor Eustacie, she looked 
mutely round as if she hoped to escape ! 
What was the other unkindness to this? 
And ever under the eyes of Diane too,who 
followed her to their chamber, when she 
went to prepare, so that she could not 
even leave a token for him where he 
would have been most certain to find it. 
Moments were few ; but at the very last, 
while the queens were being handed in- 
to the carriage, she caught the eye of 
Philip Sidney. He saw the appealing 
look, and came near. She tried to laugh. 
“Here is my gage, Monsieur Sidney,” she 
said, and held out a rose-colored knot of 
ribbon; then, as she came near enough, 
she whispered imploringly two of her few 
English words— 

“Give to him.” 

“T take the gage as it is meant,” said 
Sidney, putting a knee to the ground, 
and kissing the trembling fingers, ere he 
handed her into the carriage. He smiled 
and waved his hand as he met her earn- 
est eyes. One bow contained a scrap of 
paper pricked with needle holes. Sidney 
would not have made out those pricks for 
the whole world, even had he been able 
to do more than hastily secure the token, 
before the unhappy King, with a par- 
oxysm of violent interjections, demanded 
of him whether the Queen of England, 
woman though she were, ever were so 
beset, and never allowed a moment to 
herself; then, without giving time for 
an answer, he flung away to his cabinet, 
and might be heard pacing up and down 
there in a tempest of perplexity. He 
came forth only to order his horse, and' 
desire M, de Sauve and a few grooms to 
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be ready instantly to ride with him. His 
face was full of pitiable perplexity—the 
smallest obstacle was met with a savage 
oath; and he was evidently in all the 
misery of a weak yet passionate nature, 
struggling with impotent violence against 
a yoke that evidently mastered it. 

He flung a word to his guests that he 
should return ere night, and they thus 
perceived that he did not intend their 
dismissal. 

“Poor youth,” said Ooligny, mildly, 
“he will be another being when we have 
him in our camp with the King of Navarre 
for his companion.” 

And then the Admiral repaired to his 
chamber to write one of his many fond 
letters to the young wife of his old age; 
while his son-in-law and Philip Sidney 
agreed to ride on, so as to meet poor 
young Ribaumont, and prepare him for 
the blow that had befallen him person- 
ally, while they anxiously debated what 
this sudden descent of the Queen-mother 
might portend. Teligny was ready to 
believe in any evil intention on her part, 
but he thought himself certain of the 
King’s real sentiments, and in truth 
Charles had never treated any man with 
such confidence as this young Huguenot 
noble, to whom he had told his opinion 
of each of his counselors, and his com- 
plete distrust of all. That pitying af- 
fection which clings to those who cling 


to it, as well as a true French loyalty of 


heart, made Teligny fully believe that 
however Catherine might struggle to 
regain her ascendency, and whatever 
apparent relapses might be caused by 
Charles’s habitual subjection to her, yet 
the high aspirations and strong sense 
of justice inherent in the King were 
asserting themselves as his youth was 
passing into manhood; and that the 
much desired war would enable him to 
develop all his higher qualities. Sidney 
listened, partially agreed, talked of cau- 
tion, and mused within himself whether 
violence might not sometimes be mistaken 
for vigor. 

Ere long, the merry cadence of an old 
English song fell with a homelike sound 
upon Sidney’s ear, and in another moment 
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they were in sight of Berenger, trotting 
joyously along, with a bouquet of crim- 
son and white heather blossoms in his 
hand, and his bright young face full of 
exultation in his arrangements. He 
shouted gayly as he saw them, calling 
out, “I thought I should meet you! but 
I wondered not to have heard the King’s 
bugle-horn. Where are the rest of the 
hunters?” 

“Unfortunately we have had another 
sort of hunt to-day,” said Sidney, who 
had ridden forward to meet him; “ and 
one that I fear will disquiet you greatly.” 

“How! Not her uncle?” exclaimed 
Berenger. 

“No, cheer up, my friend, it was not 
she who was the object of the chase, it 
was this unlucky King,” he added, speak- 
ing English, ‘“‘ who has been run to earth 
by his mother.” 

“Nay, but what is that to me!” said 
Berenger, with impatient superiority to 
the affairs of the nation. ‘ How does it 
touch us?” 

Sidney related the abstraction of the 
young Queen and her ladies, and then 
handed over the rose-colored 
which Berenger with vehement 
ardor, then his features quivered as he 
read the needle-pricked words—two that 
he had playfully insisted on her speaking 
and spelling after him in his adopted 
tongue, then not vulgarized, but the 
tenderest in the language, “ Sweet heart.” 
That was all, but to him they conveyed 
constancy to him and his, whatever 
might betide, and an entreaty not to 
leave her to her fate. 

“My dearest! never!” he muttered; 
then turning hastily as he put the pre- 
cious token into his bosom, he exclaimed, 
“ Are their women yet gone?” and being 
assured that they were not departed 
when the two friends had set out, he 
pushed his horse on at speed, so as to be 
able to send a reply by Veronique. He 
was barely in time, the clumsy wagon- 
like conveyance of the waiting-women 
stood at the door of the castle, in course 
of being packed with the Queen's ward- 
robe, amid the janglings of lackeys, and 
expostulating cries of femmes de chambre, 
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all in the worst possible humor at being 
crowded up with their natural enemies, 
the household of the Queen-mother. 

Veronique, a round-faced Angevin giv, 
who like her lady had not parted with 
all her rustic simplicity and honesty, 
and who had been necessarily taken into 
their confidence, was standing apart from 
the whirl of confusion, holding the leashes 
of two or three little dogs that had been 
confided to her care, that their keepers 
might with more ease throw themselves 
into the melée, Her face lighted up as 
she saw the Baron de Ribaumont arrive. 

“Ah! Sir, Madame will be so happy 
that I have seen Monsieur once more,” 
she exclaimed under her breath, as he 
approached her. 

“Alas! there is not a moment to 
write,” he said looking at the vehicle, 
already fast fling, “but give her these 
flowers; they were gathered for her; 
give her ten thousand thanks for her 
token. Tell her to hold firm, and that 
neither king nor queen, bolt nor bar, 
shall keep me from her. Tell her our 
watchword is hope.” 

The sharp eyes of the duenna of the 
Queen’s household, a rigid Spanish dame, 
were already searching for stray members 
of her flock, and Veronique had to hurry 
to her place, while Berenger remained 
to hatch new plans, each wilder than 
the last, and torment himself with 
guesses whether his project had been 
discovered. Indeed, there were moments 
when he fancied the frustration of his 
purpose the special object of Queen 
Catherine’s journey, but he had the 
wisdom to keep any such suggestion 
to himself. 

The King came back by supper-time, 
looking no longer in a state of indecision, 
but pale and morose. He spoke to no 
one as he entered, and afterward took 
his place at the head of the supper-table 
in silence, which he did not break till 
the meal was nearly over. Then he 
said abruptly, “Gentlemen, our party 
has been broken up, and I imagine that 
after our great hunt to-morrow, no one 
will have any objection to return to 
Paris? We shall have merrier sport at 
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Fontainebleau when this most trouble- 
some of weddings is over.” 

There was nothing to be done but to 
bow acquiescence, and the King again 
became grimly silent. After supper he 
challenged Coligny to a game at chess, 
aud not a word passed during the pro- 
tracted contest, either from the com- 
batants or any other person in the hall. 
It was to others besides the disappointed 
and anxious Berenger as if the light hed 
suddenly gone out, and a dull shadow 
had fallen on the place only yesterday 
so lively, joyous, and hopeful. 

Berenger, chained by the etiquette of 
the royal presence, sat like a statue, his 
back against the wall, his arms crossed 
on his breast, his eyes fixed, chewing the 
cud of the memories of his dream of 
bliss, or striving to frame the future to 
his will, and to decide what, was the 
next reasonable step he could take, or 
whether his irrepressible longing to ride 
straight off to Mongeaux, claim his wife, 
and take her on horseback behind him, 
were a mere impracticable vision. 

The King, having been checkmated 
twice out of three times by the Admiral, 
too honest a man not truly to accept his 
declaration of not wanting courtly play, 
pushed away the board, and was attended 
by them all to his coucher, which was 
usually made in public, and the Queen 
being absent, the gentlemen were re- 
quired to stand around him till he was 
ready to fall asleep. He did not seem 
disposed to talk, but begged Sidney to 
fetch his lute, and sing to him some 
English airs that had taken his fancy 
much when sung by Sidney and Berenger 
together. 

Berenger felt as if they would choke 
him in his present turbid state of resent- 
ful uncertainty ; but even as the unhappy 
young King spoke, it was with a heavy, 
restless groan, as he added, “ If you know 
any lullaby that will give rest to a wretch, 
tormented beyond hearing, let us have it.” 

“ Alas, Sire!” said the Admiral, seeing 
that no perilous ears remained in the 
room; ‘there are better and more sooth- 
ing words than any mundane melody.” 

“Peste! My good father,” said the 
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King, petulantly, “has not old Phlipote, 
my nurse, rocked me to the sound of your 
Marot’s Psalms, and crooned her texts 
over me. I tell you I do not want to 
think. I want what will drive thought 
away—to dull—” 

“Alas! what dulls slays,” said the 
Admiral. 

“Let it. Nothing can be worse than 
the present,” said the wretched Charles; 
then, as if wishing to break away from 
Coligny, he threw himself around toward 
Berenger, and said, “ Here! stoop down, 
Ribaumont, a word with you. Your 
matters have gone up the mountains, as 
the Italians say, with mine. But never 
fear. Keep silence and you shall have 
the bird in your hand, only you must be 
patient. Hold! I will make you and 
Monsieur Sidney gentlemen of my bed- 
chamber, which will give you the entrée 
of the Louvre; and if you cannot get her 
out of it without an éclaf, then you must 
be a much duller fellow than half my 
Court. Only that it is not their own 
wives that they abstract.” 

With this Berenger must needs content 
himself; and the certainty of the poot 
King’s good will did enable him to do his 
part with Sidney in the songs that en- 
deavored to soothe the torments of the 
evil spirit which had on that day effected 
a fresh lodgment in that weak, unwilling 
heart. 

It was not till the memoirs of the se- 
cret actors in this tragedy were brought 
to light that the key to these doings 
was discovered. M. de Sauve, Charles’s 
secretary, had disclosed his proceedings 
to his wife ; she, flattered by the attentions 
of the Duke of Anjou, betrayed them to 
him; and the Queen-mother, terrified at 
the change of policy, and the loss of the 
power she had enjoyed for so many years, 
had hurried to the spot. 

Her influence over her son resembled 
the fascination of a snake, once within her 
reach he was unable to resist her; and 
when in their téte-d-téte she reproached 
him with ill faith toward her, prophesied 
the overthrow of the Church, the deser- 
tion of his allies, the ruin of his throne, 
and finally announced her intention of 
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hiding her head in her own hereditary 
estates in Auvergne, begging, as a last 
favor, that he would give his brother 
time to quit France instead of involving 
him in his own ruin, the poor young 
man’s whole soul was in commotion. 
His mother knew her strength, left the 
poison to work, and withdrew in dis- 
pleasure to Monceaux, sure that, as in ef- 
fect happened, he would not be long 
in following her, imploring her not to 
abandon him, and making an uncondi- 
tional surrender of himself, his conscience, 
and his friends into her hands, Duplicity 
was so entirely the element of the Court, 
that, even while thus yielding himself, it 
was as one checked, but continuing the 
game; he still continued his connection 
with the Huguenots, hoping to succeed 
in his aims by some future counter-in- 
trigue; and his real hatred’of the Court 
policy, and genuine desire to make com- 
mon cause with them, served his mother’s 
purpose completely, since his cajolery 
thus became sincere. Her purpose was, 
probably, not yet formed. It was power 
that she loved, and hoped to secure by 
the intrigues she had played off all her 
life ; but she herself was in the hands of 
an infinitely more bloodthirsty and zeal- 
ous faction, who could easily accomplish 
their ends by working on the womanly 
terrors of an unscrupulous mind. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE WEDDING WITH CRIMSON FAVORS, 


“ And trust me not at all or all in all.” 
TENNYSON. 


So extensive was the Louvre, so widely 
separated the different suites of apart- 
ments, that Diane and Eustacie had not 
met after the pall-mall party till they sat 
opposite to their several queens in the 
coach driving through the woods, the 
elder cousin curiously watching the eyes 
of the younger, so wistfully gazing at the 
window, and@now and then rapidly wink- 
ing as though to force back a rebellious 
tear. 

The cousins had been bred up together 
in the Convent at Bellaise, and had only 
been separated by Diane’s having been 
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brought to Court two years sooner than 
Eustacie. They had always been on very 
kindly, affectionate terms: Diane treating 
her little cousin with the patronage of an el- 
der sister and greatly contributing to shield 
her from the temptations of the Court. 
The elder cousin was so much the more 
handsome, brilliant, and admired, that no 
notion of rivalry had crossed her mind; 
and Eustacie’s inheritance was regarded 
by her as reserved for her brother, and 
the means of aggrandizement and pros- 
perity for herself and her father. She 
looked upon the child as a sort of piece 
of property of the family, to be guarded 
and watched over for her brother; and 
when she had first discovered the error 
that the young baron was making be- 
tween the two daughters of the house, 
it was partly in kindness to Eustacie, 
partly to carry out her father’s plans, 
and partly from her owa pleasure in con- 
versing with anything so brilliant and 
fresh as Berenger, that she had main- 
tained the delusion. Her father believed 
himself to have placed Berenger so en- 
tirely in the background, that he would 
hardly be at Court long enough to dis- 
cover the imposition; and Diane was not 
devoid of a strong hope of winning his 
affection and bending his will so as to 
induce him to become her husband, and 
become a French courtier for her sake— 
a wild dream, but a better castle in the 
air than she had ever yet indulged in. 
This arrangement was, however, dis- 
concerted by the King’s passion for Sid- 
ney’s society, which brought young Ri- 
baumont also to Court; and at the time 
of the mischievous introduction by Ma- 
dame Marguerite, Diane had perceived 
that the mistake would soon be found 
out, and that she should no longer be 
able to amuse herself with the fresh col- 
ored, open-faced boy who was so unlike 
all her former acquaintance; but the 
magnetism that shows a woman when 
she produces an effect had been expe- 
rienced by her, and she had been sure 
that a few efforts more would warm 
and mould the wax in her fingers. That 
be should prefer a little brown thing, 
whose beauty was so inferior to her own, 
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had never crossed her mind; she did not 
even know that he was invited to the 
pall-mall party, and was greatly taken by 
surprise when her father sought an mter- 
view with her, accused her of betraying 
their interests, and told her that this 
foolish young fellow declared that he had 
been mistaken, and having now discover- 
ed his veritable wife, protested against 
resigning her. 

By that time the whole party were 
gone to Montpipeau, but that the Baron 
was among them was not known at the 
Louvre until Queen Catherine, who had 
always treated Diane as rather a favored, 
quick-witted protegée, commanded her 
attendance, and on her way let her know 
that Madame de Sauve had reported that, 
among all the follies that were being per- 
petrated at the hunting-seat, the young 
Queen was absolutely throwing the little 
Nid-de-Merle into the arms of her Hu- 
guenot husband, and that if measures 
were not promptly taken all the great 
estates in the Bocage would be lost to 
the young Chevalier, and be carried over 
to the Huguenot interest. 

Still Diane could not believe that it 
was so much a matter of love as that the 
youth had begun to relish Court favor 
and to value the inheritance, and she 
could quite believe her little cousin had 
been flattered by a few attentions that 
had no meaning in them. She was not 
prepared to find that Eustacie shrank 
from her, and tried to avoid a private in- 
terview. In truth, the poor child had 
received such injunctions from the Queen, 
and so stern a warning look from the 
King, that she durst not utter a syllable 
of the evening that had sealed her lot, 
and was so happy with her secret, so 
used to tell everything to Diane, so long- 
ing to talk of her husband, that she was 
afraid of betraying herself if once they 
were alone together. Yet Diane, know- 
ing that her father trusted to her to learn 
how far things had gone, and piqued at 
seeing the transparent little creature, 
now glowing and smiling with inward 
bliss, now pale, pensive, sighing and anx- 
ious, and scorning her as too childish for 
the love that she seemed to affect, was 
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resolved on obtaining confidence from 
her. 

And when the whole female Court 
had sat down to the silk embroidery in 
which Catherine de Medicis excelled, 
Diane seated herself in the recess of a 
window and beckoned her cousin to her 
side, so that it was not possible to dis- 
obey. 

“ Little one,” she said, “why have 
you cast off your poor cousin? There, 
sit down ”—for Eustacie stood, with her 
silk in her hand, as if meaning instantly 
to return to her former place, and now, 
her cheeks in a flame, she answered in 
an indignant whisper, “ You know, Di- 
ane! How could you try to keep him 
from me?” 

“Because it was better for thee, my 
child, than to be pestered with an ad- 
venturer,” she said smiling, 
bitterly. 

“My husband!” returned Eustacie, 
proudly, 

“Bah! You know better than that!” 
Then, as Eustacie was about to speak, 
but checked herself, Diane added, “ Yes, 
my poor friend, he has a something en- 
gaging about him, and we all would have 
hindered you from the pain and embar- 
rassment of a meeting with him.” 

Eustacie smiled a little saucy smile, 
as though infinitely superior to them 
all. 

“Pauvre petite,” said Diane, nettled; 
“she actually believes in his love.” 

“T will not hear a word against my 
husband!” said Eustacie, stepping back, 
as if to return to her place, but Diane 
rose and laid her hand on hers, “ My 
dear,” she said, “we must not part thus. 
I only wish to know what touches my 
darling so nearly. I thought she loved 
and clung to us; why should she have 
turned from me for the sake of one who 
forgot her for half his life? What can 
he have done to master this silly little 
heart?” 

“T cannot tell you, Diane,” said Eus- 
tacie simply; and though she looked 
down, the color on her face was more of 
a happy glow than a conscious blush. 
“T love him too much; only we under- 
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stand each other now, and it is of no use 
to try to separate us, 

“Ah, poor little thing, so she thinks,” 
said Diane, and as Eustacie again smiled 
as one incapable of being shaken in her 
conviction, she added, “ And how do you 
know that he loves you?” 

Diane was startled by the bright eyes 
that flashed on her and the bright color 
that made Eustacie perfectly beautiful, as 
she answered, “ Because I am his wife! 
That is enough!” then, before her 
cousin could speak again, “ But, Diane, 
I promised not to speak of it. I know 
he would despise me if I broke my 
word, so I will not talk to you till I 
have leave to tell you all, and I am 
going back to help Gabrielle de Limeuil 
with her shepherdess.” 

Mademoiselle de Ribaumont felt her 
attempt most unsatisfactory, but she 
knew of old that Eustacie was very 
determined—all Bellaise knew that to 
oppose the tiny Baronne was to make 
her headstrong in her resolution; and if 
she suspected that she was coaxed, she 
only became more obstinate. To make 
any discoveries, Diane must take the 
line of most cautious caresses, such as to 
throw her cousin off her guard; and this 
she was forced to confess to her father 
when he sought an interview with her 
on the day of her return to Paris, He 
shook his head. “She must be on the 
watch,” he said, and get quickly into 
the silly girl’s confidence. What! had 
she not found out that the young villain 
had been on the point of eloping with 
her? If such a thing as that should 
succeed the whole family was lost, and 
she was the only person who could pre- 
vent it. He trusted to her, 

The Chevalier had evidently come to 
regard his niece as his son’s lawful prop- 
erty, and the Baron as-the troublesome 
meddler ; and Diane had much the same 
feeling, enhanced by sore jealousy at Eus- 
tacie’s triumph over her, and curiosity as 
to whether it could be indeed well founded. 
She had an opportunity of judging the 
same evening—mere habit always caused 
Eustacie to keep under her wing, if she 
could not be near the Queen, whenever 
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there was a reception, and to that recep- 
tion, of course, Berenger came, armed 
with his right as gentleman of the bed- 
chamber. Eustacie wascoloring and flut- 
tering, as if by the instinct ofhis presence, 
even before the tall fair head became visi- 
ble, moving forward as well as the crowd 
would permit, and seeking about with 
anxious eyes. The glances of the blue 
eyes and the black met at last, and a satis- 
fied radiance illuminated each young face ; 
then the young man steered his way 
through the throng, but was caught mid- 
way by Coligny, and led up to be pre- 
sented to a hook-nosed, dark-haired, lively- 
looking young man, in a suit of black 
richly laced with silver. It wasthe King 
of Navarre, the royal bridegroom, who 
had entered Paris in-state that afternoon 
—Eustacie tried to be proud of the pre- 
ferment, but oh! she thought it mistimed, 
and was gratified to mark certain wan- 
derings of the eye even while the gracious 
King was speaking. Then the Admiral 
said something that brought the girlish 
rosy flush up to the very roots of the short 
curls of flaxen hair, and made the young 
King’s white teeth flash out in a mirth- 
ful, good-natured laugh, and thereupon 
the way opened, and Berenger was be- 
side the two ladies, kissing Eustacie’s 
hand, but merely bowing to Diane. 

She was ready to take the initia- 
tive. 

“My cousins deem me unpardonable,” 
she said; ‘yet I am going to purchase 
their pardon. See this cabinet of porce- 
laine 4 la Reine, and Italian vases and 
gems, behind this curtain. There is all 
the siege of Troy, which M. le Baron will 
no doubt explain to Mademoiselle, while 
I shall sit on this cushion, and endure the 
siege of St. Quentin from the bon Sieur 
de Selinville.” 

Monsieur de Selinville was the Court 
bore, who had been in every battle from 
Pavia to Montcontour, and gave as full 
memoirs of each as did Blaise de Mon- 
lue, only vivd voce instead of in writing. 
Diane was rather a favorite of his; she 
knew her way through all his adventures. 
So soon as she had heard the description 
of the King of Navarre’s entry into Paris 
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that afternoon, and the old gentleman’s 
lamentation that his own two nephews 
were among the three hundred Hugue- 
not gentlemen who had formed the escort, 
she had only to observe whether his 
reminiscences had gone to Italy or to 
Flanders in order to be able to put in the 
appropriate remarks at each pause, while 
she listened all the while to the mur- 
murs behind the curtain, Yet it was not 
easy, with all her Court-breeding, to ap- 
pear indifferent, and solely absorbed in 
hearing of the bad lodgings that had fallen 
to the share of the royal troops at Brescia, 
when such sounds were reaching her. It 
was not so much the actual words she 
heard, though these were the phrases— 
“mon ange, my heart, my love;” those 
were common, and Diane had lived in the 
Queen-mother’s squadron long enough to 
despise those who uttered them only less 
than those who believed them. It was 
the full depth of tenderness and earnest- 
ness, in the subdued tones of the voice, 
that gave her a sense of quiet force and 
reality beyond all she had ever known. 
She had heard and overheard men pour 
out frantic ravings of passion, but never 
had listened to anything like the sweet 
protecting tenderness of voicc that seemed 
to embrace and shelter its object. Diane 
had no doubts now; he had never so 
spoken to her; nay, perhaps he had had 
no such cadences in his voice before. It 
was quite certain that Eustacie was every- 
thing to him, she herself nothing; she 
who might have had any gallant in the 
Court at her feet, but had never seen one 
whom she could believe in, whose sense 
of esteem had been first awakened by 
this stranger lad who despised her. 
Surely he was loving this foolish child 
simply as his duty, his belonging, as his 
right he might struggle hard for her, and 
if he gained her, be greatly disappointed ; 
for how could Eustacie appreciate him, 
little empty-headed, silly thing, who 
would be amused and satisfied by any 
court flatterer. 

However, Diane held out and played 
her part, caught scraps of the conversa- 
tion, and pieced them together, yet 
avoided all appearance of inattention to 
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M. de Selinville, and finally dismissed 
him, and manceuvred first Eustacie, and 
after a safe interval Berenger, out of the 
cabinet. The latter bowed as he bade 
her good night, and said, with the most 
open and cordial of smiles, “Cousin, I 
thank you with all my heart.” 

The bright look seemed to her another 
shaft. ‘What happiness!” said she to 
herself. “Can I overthrow it? Bah, it 
will crumble of its own accord, even if 
I did nothing! And my father and 
brother!” 

Communication with her father and 
brother was not always easy to Diane, 
for she lived among the Queen-mother’s 
ladies, Her brother was quartered in a 
sort of barrack among the gentlemen of 
Monsieur’s suite, and the old Chevalier 
was living in the room Berenger had 
taken for him at the Croix de Lorraine, 
and it was only on the most public days 
that they attended at the palace. Such 
a day however there was on the ensuing 
Sunday, when Henry of Navarre and 
Marguerite of France were to be wedded. 
Their dispensation was come, but, to the 
great relief of Eustacie, there was no 
answer with it to the application for the 
cessation of her marriage. In fact, this 
dispensation had never emanated from 
the Pope at all. Rome would not sanc- 
tion the union of a daughter of France 
with a Huguenot prince, and Charles had 
forged the document, probably with his 
mother’s knowledge, in the hope of 
spreading her toils more completely 
round her prey, while he trusted that 
the victims might prove too strong for 
her, and destroy her web, and in break- 
ing forth might release himself. 

Strange was the pageant of that wed- 
ding on Sunday, the 17th of August, 
1572. The outward seeming was mag- 
nificent, when all that was princely in 
France stood on the splendidly-decked 
platform in front of Notre Dame, around 
the bridegroom in the bright promise of 
his kingly endowments, and the bride 
in her peerless beauty. Brave, noble- 
hearted, and devoted were the gallant 
following of the one, splendid and highly 
gifted the attendants of the other; and 
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their union seemed to promise peace to 
a long-distracted kingdom. 

Yet what an abyss lay beneath those 
trappings. The bridegroom and _ his 
comrades were as lions in the toils of the 
hunter, and the lure that had enticed 
them thither was the bride, herself so 
unwilling a victim that her lips refused 
to utter the espousal vows, and her head 
was forced forward by her brother into 
a sign of consent, while the favored 
lover of her whole lifetime agreed to the 
sacrifice in order to purchase the ven- 
geance for which he thirsted, and her 
mother, the corrupter of her own chil- 
dren, looked complacently on at her 
ready-dug pit of treachery anu bloodshed, 

Among the many who played un- 
conscious on the surface of that gulf of 
destruction, were the young creatures 
whose chief thought in the pageant was 
the glance and smile from the gallery of 
the Queen’s ladies to the long procession 
of the English Ambassador's train, as they 
tried to remember their own marriage 
there; Berenger with clear recollection 
of his father’s grave, anxious face, and 
Eustacie, chiefly remembering her own 
white satin and turquoise dress, which 
indeed she had seen on every great 
festival-day, as the best raiment of the 
image of Notre Dame de Bellaise. She 
remained in the choir during mass, but 
Berenger accompanied the rest of the 
Protestants with the bridegroom at their 
head into the nave, where Coligny be- 
guiled the time with walking about, look- 
ing at the banners that had been taken 
from himself and Condé at Montcontour 
and Jarnac, saying that he hoped soon 
to see them taken down and replaced by 
Spanish banners. Berenger had followed, 
because he felt the need of doing as 
Walsingham and Sidney thought right, 
but he had not been in London long 
enough to become hardened to the 
desecration of churches by frequenting 
“Paul’s Walk.” He remained _bare- 
headed, and stood as near as he could 
to the choir, listening to the notes that 
floated from the priests and acolytes at 
the high altar, longing for the time when 
he and Eustacie should be one in their 
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prayers, and lost in a reverie, till a grave 
old nobleman passing near him reproved 
him for dallying with the worship of 
Rimmon, But his listening attitude 
had’ not passed unobserved by others 
besides Huguenot observers. 

The wedding was followed by a ball 
at the Louvre, from which however all 
the stricter Huguenots absented them- 
selves out of respect to Sunday, and 
among them the family and guests of the 
English Ambassador, who were in the 
mean time attending the divine service 
that had been postponed on account of 
the morning’s ceremony. Neither was 
the Duke of Guise present at the enter- 
tainment, for though he had some months 
previously been piqued and entrapped 
into a marriage with Catherine of Cleves, 
yet his passion for Marguerite was still 
so strong that he could not bear to join 
in the festivities of her wedding with an- 
other. The absence of so many distin- 
guished persons caused the admission of 
many less constantly privileged, and thus 
it was that Diane there met both her 
father and brother, who eagerly drew her 
into a window, and demanded what she 
had to tell them, laughing too at the sim- 
plicity of the youth, who had left for the 
Chevalier a formal announcement that he 
had dispatched his protest to Rome, and 
considered himself as free to obtain his 
wife by any means in his power. 

“Where is la petite?” Narcisse de- 
manded. “ Behind her Queen, as usual ?” 

“The young Queen keeps her room to- 
night,” returned Diane. “Nor do I ad- 
vise you, brother, to thrust yourself in 
the way of la petite entétée just at present.” 

“What, she is so besotted with the 
peach face? He shall pay for it!” 

“Brother, no duel, Father, remind 
him that she would never forgive him.” 

“Fear not, daughter,” said the Cheva- 
lier; “this folly can be ended by much 
quieter modes, only you must first give 
us information.” 

“She tells me nothing,” said Diane; 
“she is in one of her own humors—high 
and mighty.” 

“Peste! where is your vaunt of wind- 
ing the little one round your finger?” 
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“With time, I said,” replied Diane. 
Curiously enough she had no compunc- 
tion in worming secrets from Eustacie 
and betraying them, but she could not 
bear to think of the trap she had set for 
the unsuspecting youth, and how ingenu- 
ously he had thanked her, little knowing 
how she had listened to his inmost secrets. 

“Time is everything,” said her father; 
“Delay will be our ruin. Your inheri- 
tance will slip through your fingers, my 
son. The youth will soon win favor by 
abjuring his heresy, he will play the same 
game with the King as his father did with 
King Henri. You will have nothing but 
your sword, and for you, my poor girl, 
there is nothing but to throw yourself on 
the kindness of your aunt at Bellaise, if 
she can receive the vows of a dowerless 
maiden.” 

“Tt will never be,” said Narcisse. “‘My 
rapier will soon dispose of a big rustic 
like that, who knows just enough of fenc- 
ing to make him an easy prey. What! 
I verily believe the great blond has caught 
her fancy!” as he saw Diane’s gesture 
of entreaty. ‘And yet the fine fellow 
was willing enough to break the marriage 
when he took her for the bride.” 

“Nay, my son,” argued the Chevalier, 
willing apparently to spare his daughter 
from the sting of mortification, “as I said, 
all can be done without danger of blood- 
shed on either side, were we but aware 
of any renewed project of elopement. 
The pretty pair would be easily waylaid, 
the girl safe lodged at Bellaise, the boy 
sent off to digest his pride in England.” 

“Unhurt?” murmured Diane. 

Her father checked Narcisse’s mock- 
ery at her solicitude, as he added, 
“Unhurt? yes. He is a liberal-heart- 
ed, gracious, fine young man, whom 
I should much grieve to harm; but if you 
know of any plan of elopement and con- 
ceal it, my daughter, then upon you will 
lie either the ruin and disgrace of your 
family, or the death of one or both of the 
youths,” 

Diane saw that her question had be- 
trayed her knowledge. She spoke faint- 
ly. “Something I did overhear, but I 
know not how to utter a treason.” 
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“There is no treason where there is no 
trust, daughter,” said the Chevalier, in 
the tone of a moral sage. “Speak!” 

Diane never disobeyed her father, and 
faltered, ‘‘ Wednesday ; it is for Wednes- 
day. They mean to leave the palace in 
the midst ofthe masque: there is a mar- 
ket-boat from Leurre to meet them on the 
river; his servants will be in it.” 

“On Wednesday!” Father and son 
looked at each other. 

“That shall be remedied,” said Nar- 
cisse. 
“Child,” added her father, turning 
kindly to Diane, “you have saved our 
fortunes. There is but one thing more 
that you must do. Make her obtain the 
pearls from him.” 

“Ah!” sighed Diane, half shocked, 
half revengeful, as she thought how he 
had withheld them from her. 

“It is necessary,” said the Chevalier. 
“The heirloom of our house must not be 
risked. Secure the pearls, child, and you 
will have done good service, and earned 
the marriage that shall reward you.” 

When he was gone, Diane pressed her 
hands together with a strange sense of 
misery. He, who had shrunk from the 
memory of little Diane’s untruthfulness, 
what would he think of the present 
Diane’s treachery. Yet it was to save his 
life and that of her brother—and for the 
assertion of her victory over ‘the little 
robber, Eustacie. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MONSIEUR’S BALLET. 


“The Styx had fast bound her 
Nine times around her.” 
Ode on St. Cecilia's Day (POPE). 


Earty on Monday morning came a 
message to Mademoiselle Nid-de-Merle 
that she was to prepare to act the part of 
a nymph of Paradise in the King’s masque 
on Wednesday night, and must dress at 
once to rehearse her part in the ballet 
specially designed by Monsieur. 

Her first impulse was to hurry to her 
own Queen, whom she entreated to find 
some mode of exempting her. But Eliz- 
abeth, who was still in bed, looked dis- 
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tressed and frightened, made signs of 
caution, and when the weeping girl was 
on the point of telling her of the project 
that would thus be ruined, silenced her 
by saying, “ Hush! my poor child, I have 
but meddled too much already. Our 
Lady grant that I have not done you 
more harm than good! Tell me no more.” 

“Ah! Madame, I will be discreet, I 
will tell you nothing; but if you would 
only interfere to spare me from this bal- 
let! It is Monsieur’s contrivance. Ah! 
Madame, could you but speak to the 
King!” 

“Tmpossible, child,” said the Queen, 
“Things are not here as they were at 
happy Montpipeau.” 

And the poor young Queen turned her 
face to her pillow, and wept. 

Every one who was not in a dieam of 
bliss like poor little Eustacie knew that 
the King had been in so savage a mood 
ever since his return that no one durst 
ask anything from him. A little while 
since, he had laughed at his gentle wife 
for letting herself, an Emperor's daughter, 
be trampled on where his brother Fran- 
cis’s Queen, from her trumpery beggarly 
realm, had held up her head, and put 
down la belle mére ; he had amused him- 
self with Elizabeth’s pretty little patron- 
age of the young Ribaumonts as a promis- 
ing commencement in intriguing like 
other people; but now he was absolutely 
violent at any endeavor to make him 
withstand his mother, and had driven bis 
wife back into that cold, listless, indiffer- 
ent shell of apathy from which affection 
and hope had begun to rouse her. She 
knew it would only make it the worse 
for her little Nid-de-Merle for her to in- 
terpose when Monsieur had made the 
choice. 

And Eustacie was more afraid of Mon- 
sieur than even of Narcisse, and her 
Berenger could not be there to protect 
her. However, there was protection in 
numbers. With twelve nymphs, and 
cavaliers to match, even the Duke of An- 
jou could not accomplish the being very 
insulting. Eustacie—light, agile, ana 
fairy-like—gained considerable credit for 
ready comprehension and graceful evolu- 
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tions. She had never been so much com- 
plimented before, and was much cheered 
by praise. Diane showed herself highly 
pleased with her little cousin’s success, 
embraced her, and told her she was find- 
ing her true level at court. She would 
be the prettiest of all the nymphs, who 
were all small, since fairies rather than 
amazons were wanted in their position. 
“ And, Eustacie,” she added, “ you should 
wear the pearls.” 

“The pearls!” said Eustacie. “ Ah! 
but he always wears them. [I like to see 
them on his bonnet—they are hardly 
whiter than his forehead.” 

“Foolish little thing!” said Diane, “I 
shall think little of his love if he cares to 
see himself in them more than you,” 

The shaft seemed carelessly shot, but 
Diane knew that it would work, and so 
it did. Eustacie wanted to prove her 
husband's love, not to herself but to her 
cousin. 

He made his way to her in the gardens 
of the Louvre that evening, greatly dis- 
mayed at the report that had reached him 
that she was to figure as a nymph of 
Elysium. She would thus be in sight as 
a prominent figure the whole evening, 
even till an hour so late that the market- 
boat which Osbert had arranged for their 
escape could not wait for them without 
exciting suspicion, and besides his delicate 
English feelings were revolted at the notion 
of her forming a part of such a spectacle. 
She could not understand his displeasure. 
Ifthey could not go on Wednesday they 
could go on Saturday, and as to her act- 
ing, half the noblest ladies in the court 
would be in the piece, and if English 
husbands did not like it, they must be the 
tyrants she had always heard of. 

“To be a gazing-stock——” began Be- 
renger, 

“Hush! Monsieur, I will hear no more, 
or I shall take care how I put myself in 
your power,” 

“That has been done for you, sweet- 
heart,” he said, smiling with perhaps a 
shade too much superiority. 

“How do you know that? I could still 
refuse,” she laughed, 


“ ’ : 
Not now,” said Berenger, gravely, for 
Vou. VIT.—23. 
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he was more in earnest than she at the 
moment: “you are voluntarily mine 
now.” 

“That is not kind,” she pouted, almost 
crying—for between flattery, excitement, 
and disappointment she was not like her- 
self that day, and she was too proud to 
like to be reminded that she was in any 
one’s power. 

“T thought,” said Berenger, with the 
gentleness that always made him manly 
in dealing with her, “I thought you liked 
to own yourself mine.” 

“Yes, sir, when you are good, and do 
not try to hector me for what I cannot 
avoid,” 

Berenger was candid enough to recol- 
lect that royal commands did not brook 
disobedience, and, being thoroughly en- 
amored besides of his little wife, he 
hastened to make his peace by saying, 
“True, ma mie, this cannot be helped, I 
was a wretch to find fault. Think of it 
no more.” 

“You forgive me?” she said, softened 
instantly. 

“Forgive you? What for, pretty one? 
For my forgetting that you are still a 
slave to a hateful court?” 

“Ah! then, if you forgive me, let me 
wear the pearls.” 

“The poor pearls,” said Berenger, 
taken aback for a moment, “ the meed of 
our forefather’s valor, to form part of the 
pageant and mummery ? But never mind, 
sweetheart,” for he could not bear to vex 
her again; “you shall have them to- 
night: only take care of them. My 
mother would look black on me if she 
knew I had let them out of my care, but 
you and I are one after all.” 

Berenger could not bear to leave his 
wife without him near the Duke of An- 
jou and Narcisse, and he offered himself 
to the King as an actor in the masque, 
much as he detested all he heard of its 
subject. The King nodded comprehension, 
and told him it was open to him either 
to be a demon in a tight suit of black cloth, 
with cloven hoof shoes, a long tail, anda 
trident; or one of the Huguenots who 
were to be repulsed from Paradise forthe 


edification of the spectators. As these- 
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last were to wear suits of knightly ar- 
mor, Berenger much preferred making 
one of them in spite of their doom. 

The masque was given at the hall of 
the Hotel de Bourbon, where a noble 
gallery accommodated the audience, and 
left full space beneath for the spectators. 
Down the centre of the stage floated a 
stream, broad enough to contain a boat, 
which was plied by the Abbé di Méricour 
—transformed by a gray beard and hair 
and dismal mask into Charon. 

But so unused to navigation was he, 
so crazy and ill-trimmed his craft, that 
his first performance would have been 
his submersion in the Styx had not Be- 
renger, better accustomed to boats than 
any of the dramatis persone, caught him 
by the arm as he was about to step in, 
pointed out the perils, weighted the frail 
vessel, and given him a lesson in paddling 
it to and fro, with such a masterly hand, 
that, had there been time for a change 
of dress, the part of Charon would have 
been wmanimously transferred to him; 
but the delay could not be suffered, and 
poor Méricour, in fear of a ducking, or 
worse, of ridicule, balanced himself, pole 
in hand, in the midst of the river. To the 
right of the river was Elysium—a cir- 
cular island revolving on a wheel which 
was an absolute orrery, representing in 
concentric circles the skies, with the sun, 
moon, and stars, the seven planets, twelve 
signs, and the fixed stars, all illuminated 
with small lamps. The island itself was 
covered with verdure, in which, among 
bowers woven of gay flowers, reposed 
twelve nymphs of Paradise, of whom 
Eustacie was one. 

On the other side of the stream was 
another wheel, whose grisly emblems 
were reminders of Dante’s infernal cir- 
cles, and were lighted by lurid flames, 
while little bells were hung round so as 
to make a harsh jangling sound, and all 
of the Court who had any turn for buf- 
foonery were leaping and dancing about 
as demons beneath it, and uttering wild 
shouts, 

King Charles and his two brothers 
stood on the margin of the Elysian 
lake, King Henry, the Prince of Condé, 
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and a selection of the younger and 
gayer Huguenots, were the assailants— 
storming Paradise to gain possession of 
the nymphs. It was very illusive 
armor that they wore, thin scales of 
gold or silver as cuirasses over their 
satin doublets, and the swords and lances 
of festive combat in that court had been 
of the bluntest foil ever since the father 
of these princes had died beneath Mont- 
gomery’s spear. And when the King 
and his brothers, one of them a puny 
crooked boy, were the champions, the 
battle must needs be the merest show, 
though there were lookers-on who thought 
that, judging by appearances, the assail- 
ants ought to have the best chance of 
victory, both literal and allegorical. 
However, these three guardian angels 
had choice allies in the shape of the 
infernal company, who, as fast as the 
Huguenots crossed swords or shivered 
lances with their royal opponents, en- 
circled them with their long black arms, 
and dragged them struggling away to 
Tartarus, Henry of Navarre yielded 
himself with a good will to the horse- 
play with which this was performed, 
resisting just enough to give his demo- 
niacal captors a good deal of trouble, 
while yielding all the time, and taking 
them by surprise by agile efforts, that 
showed that if he were excluded from 
Paradise it was only by his own consent, 
and that he heartily enjoyed the merri- 
ment. Most of his comrades, in especial 
the young Count de Rochefoucauld, 
entered into the sport with the same 
heartiness, but the Prince of Condé sub- 
mitted to his fate with a gloomy dis- 
gusted countenance, that added much 
to the general mirth, and Berenger, with 
Eustacie before his eyes, looking pale, 
distressed, and ill at ease, was a great 
deal too much in earnest. He had s0 
veritable an impulse to leap forward 
and snatch her from that giddy revolving 
prison, that he struck against the sword 
of Monsieur with a hearty good-will. 
His silvered lath snapped in his hand, 
and at that moment he was seized round 
the waist, and, when his furious struggle 
was felt to be in earnest, he was pulled 
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over on his back, while yells and shouts 
of discordant laughter rang round him, 
as demons pinioned him hand and foot. 

He thought he heard a faint ery from 
Eustacie, and, with a sudden, unexpected 
struggle, started into a sitting posture; 
but a derisive voice, that well he knew, 
cried, ‘Ha, the deadly sin of pride! 
Monsieur thinks his painted face pleases 
the ladies. To the depths with him—” 
and therewith one imp pulled him back- 
ward again, while others danced a war- 
dance round him, pointing their forks at 
him; and the prime tormentor, whom 
he perfectly recognized, not only leapt 
over him, but spurned at his face with 
a cloven foot, giving a blow, not of gay 
French malice, but of malignity. It 
was two much for the boy’s forbearance. 
He struggled free, dashing his adver- 
saries aside fiercely, and as they again 
gathered about him, with the leader 
shouting, “‘ Rage, too, rage! To the prey, 
imps—” he clenched his fist, and dealt 
the foremost foe such a blow on the chest 
as to level him at once to the ground. 

“Monsieur forgets,” said a voice, 
friendly yet reproachful, “that this is 
but sport.” 

It was Henry of Navarre himself who 
spoke, and bent to give a hand to the 
fallen imp. A flush of shame rushed 
over Berenger’s face, already red with 
passion. He felt that he had done 
wrong to use his strength at such a 
moment, and that, though there had 
been spite in his assailant, he had not 
been therefore justified. He was glad 
to see Narcisse rise lightly to his feet, 
evidently unhurt, and, with the frank- 
ness with which he had often made it 
up with Philip Thistlewood or his other 
English comrades after a sharp tussle, 
he held out his hand, saying, ‘Good 
demon, your pardon. You roused my 
spirit, and I forgot myself.” 

“Demons forget not,” was the reply. 
“At him, imps.” And a whole circle of 
hobgoblins closed upon him with their tri- 
dents, forks, and other horrible imple- 
ments, to drive him back within two tall 
barred gates, which, illuminated. by red 
flames, were to form the ghastly prison of 
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the vanquished. Perhaps fresh indignities 
would have been attempted, had not the 
King of Navarre thrown himself on his 
side, shared with him the brunt of all the 
grotesque weapons, and battled them off 
with infinite life and address, shielding 
him as it were from their rude insults 
by his own dexterity and inviolability, 
though retreating all the time till the in- 
fernal gates were closed on both. 

Then Henry of Navarre, who never 
forgot a face, held out his hand saying, 
“Tartarus is no region of good omen for 
friendships, M. de Ribaumont, but, for lack 
of yonder devil’s claw, here is mine. I 
like to meet a comrade who can strike a 
hearty blow, and ask a hearty pardon.” 

“T was too hot, sire,” confessed Beren- 
ger, with one of his ingenuous blushes,” 
“but he enraged me.” 

“He means mischief,” said Henry. 
“‘ Remember, if you are molested respect- 
ing this matter, that you have here a wit, 
ness that you did the part of a gentle- 
man,” 

Berenger bowed his thanks, and began 
something about the honor, but his eye 
anxiously followed the circuit on which 
Eustacie was carried, and the glance was 
quickly remarked. 

“How? Your heart is spinning in that 
Mahometan paradise, and that is what put 
such force into your fists. Which of the 
hourisisit? The little one with the wist- 
ful eyes, who looked so deadly white and 
shrieked out when the devilry overturned 
you? Eh! Monsieur, you are a happy 
man?” 

“T should be, sire,” and Berenger was 
on the point of confiding the situation of 
his affairs to this most engaging of princes, 
when a fresh supply of prisoners, chased 
with wild antics and fiendish yells by the 
devils, came headlong in on them; and 
immediately, completing, as Henry said, 
the galimatias of mythology, a pasteboard 
cloud was propelled on the stage, and dis- 
closed the deities Mercury and Cupid, who 
made a complimentary address to the 
three princely brothers, inciting them to 
claim the nymphs whom their valor had 
defended, and lead them through the 
mazer of a choric celestial dance. 
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This dance had been the special device 
of Monsieur and the ballet-master, and 
during the last three days the houris had 
been almost danced off their legs with re- 
hearsing it morning, noon, and night, but 
one at least of them was scarcely in a con- 
dition for its performance. Eustacie, diz- 
zied at the first minute by the whirl of her 
Elysian merry-go-round, had immediately 
after become conscious of that which she 
had been too childish to estimate merely 
in prospect, the exposure to universal gaze. 
Strange staring eyes, glaring lights, fright- 
ful imps seemed to wheel around her in 
an intolerable delirious succession. Her 
only refuge was in closing her eyes, but 
even this could not be long persevered in, 
so necessary a part of the pageant was 
she; and besides, she had Berenger to 
look for, Berenger, whom she had fool- 
ishly laughed at for knowing how dread- 
ful it would be. But of course the en- 
deavor to seek for one object with her 
eyes made the dizziness even more dread- 
ful, and when, at length, she beheld him 
dragged down by the demoniacal creat- 
ures, whose horrors were magnified by 
her confused senses, and the next moment 
she was twirled out of sight, her cry of dis- 
tracted alarm was irrepressible. Carried 
round again and again, on a wheel that to 
her was far more like Ixion’s than that of 
the spheres, she never cleared her percep- 
tions as to where she was, and only was 
half-maddened by the fantastic whirl of 
incongruous imagery, while she barely sat 
out Mercury’s lengthy harangue; and 
when her wheel stood still, and she was 
released, she could not stand, and was in- 
debted to Charon and one of her fellow 
nymphs for supporting her to a chair in 
the back of the scene. Kind Charon hur- 
ried to bring her wine, the lady revived 
her with essences, and the ballet-master 
clamored for his performers. 

Ill or well, royal ballets must be 
danced. One long sob, one gaze round 
at the refreshing sight of a room no 
longer in motion, one wistful look at the 
gates of Tartarus, and the misery of 
the throbbing, aching head, must be dis- 
regarded. The ballet-master touched 
the white cheeks with rouge, and she 
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stepped forward just in time, for Mon- 
sieur himself was coming angrily forward 
to learn the cause of the delay. 

Spectators said the windings of that 
dance were exquisitely graceful, It was 
well that Eustacie’s drilling had been 
so complete, for she moved through it 
blindly, senselessly, and when it was 
over was led back between the two 
demoiselles de Limeuil to the apartment 
that served as a green-room, drooping 
and almost fainting. They seated her 
in a chair, and consulted round her, 
and her cousin Narcisse was among the 
first to approach; but no sooner had 
she caught sight of his devilish trim 
than with a little shriek she shut her 
eyes and flung herself to the other side 
of the chair. 

“My fair cousin,” he said, opening 
his black vizard, ‘do you not see me? 
Iam no demon, remember! I am your 
cousin.” 

“That makes it no better,” said Eus- 
tacie, too much disordered and confused 
to be on her guard, and hiding her face 
with her hands. “Go; go, I entreat.” 

“Nay, my fair one, I cannot leave 
you thus! Shall I send for my father to 
take you home?” 

In fact he had already done this, and 
the ladies added their counsel; for in- 
deed the poor child could scarcely hold 
up her head, but she said, “I should like 
to stay, if I could: a little, a little 
longer. Will they not open those dread- 
ful bars?” she added presently. 

“They are even now opening them,” 
said Mdlle. de Limeuil. “ Hark, they 
are going to fight en melée, Malle. de 
Nid-de-Merle is better now ?” 

“Qh! yes, let me not detain you.” 

Eustacie would have risen, but the 
two sisters had fluttered back, impatient 
to lose nothing of the sports; and her 
cousin in his grim disguise stood full 
before her. No haste, cousin,” he said, 
“You are not fit to move.” 

“Oh! then go,” said Eustacie, suffering 
too much not to be petulant. ‘‘ You make 
me worse.” 

“And why? It was not always 
thus,” began Narcisse, so eager to seize 
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an opportunity as to have little con- 
sideration for her condition; but she 
was unable to bear any more, and broke 
out: “Yes it was; I always detested 
you. I detest you more than ever, since 
you deceived me so cruelly. Oh! do but 
leave me.” 

“You scorn me, then! You prefer 
to me—who have loved you so long— 
that childish new-comer, who was ready 
enough to cast you off.” 

“Prefer! He is my husband! It is an 
insult for any one else to speak to me 
thus?” said Eustacie, drawing herself 
up, and rising to her feet; but she was 
forced to hold by the back of her chair, 
and Diane and her father appearing at 
that moment, she tottered toward the 
former, and becoming quite passive 
under the influence of violent dizziness 
and headache, made no objection to 
being half led, half carried, through gal- 
leries that connected the Hétel de Bour- 
bon with the Louvre. 

And thus it was that when Berenger 


had fought out his part in the melée of 


the prisoners released, and had main- 
tained the honors of the rose-colored 
token in his helmet, he found that his 
lady-love had been obliged by indis- 
position to return home; and while he 
stood, folding his arms to restrain their 
strong inclination to take Narcisse by 
the throat and demand whether this 
were another of his deceptions, a train 
of fireworks suddenly exploded in the 
middle of the Styx—a last surprise, 
especially contrived by King Charles, 
and so effectual, that half of the ladies 
were shrieking, and imagining that they 
and the whole hall had blown up to- 
gether, 

A long supper, full of revelry, succeed- 
ed, and at length Sidney and Ribaumont 
walked home together in the midst of 
their armed servants bearing torches. All 
the way home Berenger was bitter in vitu- 
peration of the hateful pageant and all its 
details, 

“Yea, truly,” replied Sidney; “ me- 
thought that it betokens disease in the 
mind of a nation when their festive revelry 
is thus ghastly, rendering the most awful 
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secrets made known by our God in order 
to warn man from sin into a mere antic 
laughing-stock. Laughter should be mov- 
ed by what is fair and laughter-worthy— 
even like such sports as our own ‘ Mid- 
summer Nights’ Dream.’ I have read 
that the bloody temper of Rome fed itself 
in gladiator shows, and, verily, what we 
beheld to-night betokens something at 
once grisly and light-minded in the mood 
of this country.” 

Sidney thought so the more when on 
the second ensuing morning the Admiral 
de Coligny was shot through both hands 
by an assassin generally known to have 
been posted by the Duke of Guise, yet 
often called by the sinister sobriquet of 
Le Tueur du Roi. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE KING'S TRAGEDY. 


“The night is come, no fears disturb 

The sleep of innocence. 

They trust in kingly faith, and kingly oath. 
They sleep, alas! they sleep. 

Go to the palace, wouldst thou know 
How hideous night can be; 

Eye is not closed in those accursed walls, 
Nor heart is quiet there.” 

Bartholomew's Eve (SOUTHEY). 


“Young gentlemen,” said Sir Francis 
Walsingham, as he rose from dinner on the 
Saturday, “are you bound for the palace 
this evening ?” 

“T am, so please your Excellency,” re- 
turned Berenger. 

“T would have you both to understand 
that you must have a care of yourselves,” 
said the Ambassador. ‘The Admiral’s 
wound has justly caused much alarm, and 
I hear that the Protestants are going 
vaporing about in so noisy and incau- 
tious a manner, crying out for justice, 
that it is but too likely that the party of 
the Queen-mother and the Guises will be 
moved to strong measures,” 

“They will never dare lay a finger upon 
us!” said Sidney. 

“Tn a terror-stricken fray men are no 
respecters of persons,” replied Sir Francis, 
“This house is, of course, inviolable; and, 
whatever the madness of the people, we 
have stout hearts enough here to enforce 
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respect thereto; but I cannot answer even 
for an Englishman's life beyond its pre- 
cincts; and you, Ribaumont, whom I can- 
not even claim as my Queen’s subject— 
[ greatly fear to trust you beyond its 
bounds,” 

“T cannot help it, sir. Nay, with the 
most grateful thanks for all your goodness 
to me, I must pray you not to take either 
alarm or offense if I return not this night.” 

“No more, my friend,” said Walsing- 
ham, quickly ; “let me know nothing of 
your purpose, but take care of yourself. 
[ would you were safe at home again, 
though the desire may seem inhospitable. 
The sooner the better with whatever you 
have to do,” 

“Ts the danger so imminent?” asked 
Sidney. 

“T know nothing, Philip. All I can 
tell is that, as I have read, that dogs and 
cattle scent an earthquake in the air, so 
men and women seem to breathe a sense 
of danger in this city. And to me the 
graciousness with which the Huguenots 
have been of late treated wears a strangely 
suspicious air. Sudden and secret is the 
blow like to be, and we cannot be too 
much on our guard. Therefore remember, 
my young friends both, that your danger 
or death would fall heavily on those ye 
love and honor at home.” 

So saying, he left the two youths, 
unwilling to seek further confidence, 
and Berenger held his last consulta- 
tion with Sidney, to whom he gave 
directions for making full explanation 
to Walsingham in his absence, and ex- 
pediting Mr, Adderley’s return to Eng- 
land. Osbert alone was to go to the 
Louvre with him, after having scen 
the five English grooms on board the 
little decked market-vessel on the Seine, 
which was to await the fugitives. Be- 
renger was to present himself in the 
palace as in his ordinary court attend- 
ance, and, contriving to elude notice 
among the throng who were there 
lodged, was to take up his station at 
the foot of the stairs leading to, the 
apartments of the ladies, whence Eus- 
tacie was to descend at about eleven 
o'clock with her maid Veronique. Landry 
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Csbert was to join them from the 
lackey’s hall below, where he had a 
friend, and the connivance of the porter 
at the postern opening toward the 
Seine had been secured. 

Sidney wished much to accompany 
him to the palace, if his presence could 
be any aid or protection, but on con- 
sideration it was decided that his being at 
the Louvre was likely to attract notice 
to Ribaumont’s delaying there. The two 
young men therefore shook hands and 
parted, as youths who trusted that they 
had begun a life-long friendship, with 
mutual promises to write to one another 
—the one, the adventures of his flight, 
the other, the astonishment it would 
excite. And auguries were exchanged 
of merry meetings in London, and of 
the admiration the lovely little wife 
would excite at Queen Elizabeth's court, 

Then, with an embrace such as Eng- 
lish friends then gave, they separated at 
the gate; and Sidney stood watching, 
as Berenger walked free and bold down 
the street, his sword at his side, his cloak 
over one shoulder, his feathered cap on 
one side, showing his bright curling hair, 
a sunshiny picture of a victorious bride- 
groom—such a picture as sent Philip 
Sidney’s wits back to Arcadia, 

It was not a day of special state, 
but the palace was greatly crowded. 
The Huguenots were in an excited 
mood, inclined to rally round Henry 
of Navarre, whose royal title made him 
be looked on as in a manner their mon- 
arch, though his kingdom had been 
swallowed by Spain, and he was no 
more than a French Duke distantly 
related to royalty in the male line, and 
more nearly through his grandmother 
and bride. The eight hundred gentle- 
men he had brought with him swarmed 
about his apartments, making their lodg- 
ing on staircases and in passages; and 
to Berenger it seemed as if the King’s 
guards and Monsieur’s gentlemen must 
have come in in equal numbers to balance 
them. Narcisse was there, and Berenger 
kept cautiously amid his Huguenot ac- 
quaintance, resolved not to have a quarrel 
thrust on him which he could not hon- 
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orably desert. It was late before he 
could work his way to the young Queen’s 
reception-room, where he found Eusta- 
cie. She looked almost as white as 
at the masque; but there was a grav- 
er, less childish expression in her face 
than he had ever seen before, and her 
eyes glanced confidence when they met 
his, 

Behind the Queen’s chair a few words 
could be spoken. 

“ Ma mie, art thou well again? 
bear this journey now?” 

“Quite well, now! quite ready. Oh! 
that we may never have masques in 
England!” 

He smiled—“ Never such as this!” 

“Ah! thou knowest best. I am glad 
Iam thine already; I am so silly, thou 
wouldest never have chosen me! But 
thou wilt teach me, and I will strive to 
be very good! And oh! let me but 
give one farewell to Diane.” 

“Tt is too hard to deny thee aught to- 
night, sweetheart, but judge for thyself. 
Think of the perils, and decide.” 

Before Eustacie could answer, a rough 
voice came near, the King making noisy 
sport with the Count de Rochefoucauld 
and others. He was louder and ruder 
than Berenger had ever yet seen him, 
almost giving the notion of intoxication ; 
but neither he nor his brother Henry 
ever tasted wine, though both had a 
strange pleasure in being present at the 
orgies of their companions: the King, it 
was generally said, from love of the self- 
forgetfulness of excitement—the Duke of 
Anjou, because his cool brain there col- 
lected men’s secrets to serve afterward 
for his spiteful diversion. 

Berenger would willingly have escaped 
notice, but his bright face and sunny hair 
always made him conspicuous, and the 
King suddenly strode up to him, “ You 
here, sir! I thought you would have 
managed your affairs so as to be gone 
long ago!” then before Berenger could 
reply, ‘however, since here you are, come 
along with me to my bedchamber! We 
are to have a carouse there to-night that 
will ring through all Paris! Yes, and 
shake Rochefoucauld out of his bed at 
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midnight! You will be one of us 
Ribaumont? I command it.” 

And without waiting for reply he 
turned away with an arm round Roche- 
foucauld’s neck, and boisterously address- 
ed another of the company, almost as 
wildly as if he were in the mood that the 
Scots call “fey.” 

“Royalty seems determined to frus- 
trate our plans,” said Berenger, as soon 
as the King was out of hearing, 

“But you will uot go! His comrades 
drink till—oh! two, three in the morn- 
ing. We should never get away.” 

“No, I must risk his displeasure. We 
shall soon be beyond his reach. But at 
least I may make his invitation a reason 
for remaining in the Louvre. People are 
departing. Soon wilt thou be my own.” 

‘““As soon as the Queen's coucher is 
over! I have but to change to a travel- 
ing dress.” 

“At the foot of the winding stair. 
Sweetest, be brave!” ih 

“T fear nothing with thee to guard me. 
See, the Queen is rising.” 

Elizabeth was in effect rising to make 
her respectful progress to the rooms of 
the Queen-mother, to bid her good-night ; 
and Eustacie must follow. Would Diane 
be there? Oh! thatthe command to judge 
between her heart and her caution had 
not been given! Cruel kindness! 

Diane was there, straight as a poplar, 
cold as marble, with fixed eyes, Eustacie 
stole up to her, and touched her. She 
turned with a start. ‘Cousin, you have 
been very good to me!” Diane started 
again, as if stung. ‘ You will love me 
still, whatever you hear?” 

“Ts this meant for farewell?” said 
Diane, grasping her wrist. 

“Do not ask me, Diane. I may not.” 

“ Where there is no trust there is no 
treason,” said Diane, dreamily. “No, 
answer me not, little one, there will be 
time for that another day. Where is 
he!” 

“Tn the wil de beuf, between the King’s 
and Queen’s suites of rooms, I must go. 
There is the Queen going. Diane, one 
loving word.” 


“Silly child, you shall have plenty 
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another time,” said Diane, breaking away. 
“ Follow thy Queen now!” 

Catherine, who sat between her 
daughters Claude and Marguerite, looked 
preoccupied, and summarily dismissed 
her daughter-in-law, Elizabeth, whom 
Eustacie was obliged to follow to her own 
state-room. There all the forms of the 
coucher were tediously gone through; 
every pin had its own ceremony, and even 
when her Majesty was safely deposited 
under her blue satin coverlet the ladies 
still stood round till she felt disposed to 
fall asleep. Elizabeth was both a sleepy 
and a considerate person, so that this was 
not so protracted a vigil as was some- 
times exacted by the more wakeful prin- 
cesses; but Eustacie could not escape 
from it till it was already almost mid- 
night, the period for her tryste. 

Her heart was very full. It was not 
the usual flutter and terror of an eloping 
girl. Eustacie was a fearless little being, 
and her conscience had no alarms; her 
affections Were wholly with Berenger, 
and her transient glimpses of him had 
been as of something come out of a region 
higher, tenderer, stronger, purer, more 
trustworthy than that where she had 
dwelt. She was proud of belonging to 
him. She had felt upheld by the con- 
sciousness through years of waiting, and 
now he more than realized her hopes, 
and she could have wept for exulting joy. 
Yet it was a strange, stealthy break with 
all she had to leave behind. The light to 
which he belonged seemed strange, chill, 
dazzling light, and she shivered at the 
thought of it, as if the new world, new 
ideas, and new requirements could only 
be endured with him to shield her and 
help her on. And withal, there seemed 
to her a shudder over the whole place on 
that night. The King’s eyes looked wild 
and startled, the Queen-mother’s calm 
was strained, the Duchess of Lorraine 
was evidently in a state of strong nervous 
excitement; there were strange sounds, 
strange people moving about, a weight 
on everything, as if they were under the 
shadow of a thunder-cloud. “Could it 
be only her own fancy ?” she said to her- 
self, because this was to be the great 
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event of her life, for surely all these great 
people could not know or heed that little 
Eustacie de Ribaumont was to make her 
escape that night! 

The trains of royalty were not sump- 
tuously lodged. France never has cared 
so much for comfort as for display. The 
waiting-lady of the bedchamber slept in 
the anteroom of her mistress, the others, 
however high their rank, were closely 
herded together up a winding stair, lead- 
ing to a small passage, with tiny, cell-like 
recesses, where the demoiselles slept, often 
with their maids, and then dressed them- 
selves in the space afforded by the pas- 
sage. Eustacie’s cell was nearly at the 
end of the gallery, and, exchanging “good- 
nights” with her companions, she pro- 
ceeded to her recess, where she expected 
to find Veronique ready to adjust her 
dress. Veronique, however, was missing, 
but anxious to lose no time, she had 
taken off her delicate white satin farthin- 
gale to change it for an unobtrusive dark 
woolen kirtle, when, to her surprise and 
dismay, a loud creaking, growling sound 
made itself heard outside the door at the 
other end. Half-a-dozen heads came out 
of their cells, half-a-dozen voices asked 
and answered the question, ‘ Whatisit?” 
“They are bolting our door outside.” 
But only Eustacie sped like lightning 
along the passage, pulled at the door, and 
cried, “Open! open, I say!” No an- 
swer, but the other bolt creaked. 

“You mistake, concierge! We are 
never bolted in! My maid is shut out.” 

No answer, but the step retreated. 
Eustacie clasped her hands with a cry that 
she could hardly have repressed, but 
which she regretted the next moment. 

Gabrielle de Limeuil laughed, “ What, 
Mademoiselle, are you afraid they will not 
let us out to-morrow ?” 

“My maid!” murmured Eustacie, rec- 
ollecting that she must give a color to 
her distress. 

“Ah! perhaps she will summon old 
Pierre to open for us.” 

This suggestion somewhat consoled 
Eustacie, and she stood intently listening 
for Veronique’s step, wishing that her 
companions would hold their peace; but 
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the adventure amused them, and they dis- 
cussed whether it was a blunder of the 
concierge, or a piece of prudery of Ma- 
dame la Comtesse, or, after all, a precau- 
tion. The palace so full of strange peo- 
ple, who could say what might happen? 
And there was a talk of a conspiracy of 
the Huguenots. At any rate, every one 
was too much frightened to go to sleep, 
and, some sitting on the floor, some on a 
chest, some on a bed, the girls buddled 
together in Gabrielle de Limeuil’s recess, 
the nearest to the door, and one after an- 
other related horrible tales of blood, mur- 
der, and vengeance—then, alas! only too 
frequent occurrences in their unhappy 
land—each bringing some frightful con- 
tribution from her own province, each en- 
hancing upon the last-told story, and ever 
and anon pausing with bated breath at 
some fancied sound, or supposed start of 
one of the others; then clinging close to- 
gether, and renewing the ghastly anec- 
dote, at first in a hushed voice that grew 
louder with the interest of the story. 
Eustacie alone would not join the cluster. 
Her cloak round her shoulders, she stood 
with her back against the door, ready to 
profit by the slighest indication outside of 
a step that might lead to her release, or at 
least enable her to communicate with Ver- 
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onique; longing ardently that ber compan- 
ions would go to bed, yet unable to avoid 
listening with the like dreadful fascination 
to each of the terrible histories, which 
added each moment to the nervous horror 
of the whole party. Only one, a dulland 
composed girl, felt the influence of weari- 
ness, and dozed with her head in her 
companion’s lap; but she was awakened 
by one general shudder and suppressed 
cry when the hoarse clang of a bell struck 
on the ears of the already terrified, ex- 
cited maidens. 

“The tocsin! The bell of St. Germain ! 
Fire! No, a Huguenot rising! Fire! Oh! 
let us-out! Let us out! The window! 
Where is the fire? Nowhere! See the 
lights! Hark, that was a shot! It was 
in the palace! A heretic rising! Ah! 
there was to be a slaughter of the here- 
tics! I heard it whispered. Oh! let us 
out! Open the door!” 

But nobody heard: nobody opened. 
There was one who stood without word 
or cry, close to the door —her eyes dilated, 
her cheek colorless, her whole person, soul 
and body alike, concentrated in that one 
impulse to spring forward the first mo- 
ment the bolt should be drawn. But still 
the door remained fast shut! 


MEMORY. 


BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


WRITTEN IN 1810, AND NEVER REFORE PUBLISHED, 


STRONG as that power, whose strange control 
Impels the torrent’s force ; 

Directs the needle to the pole, 

And bids the waves of ocean roll 
In their appointed course ; 

So powerful are the ties that bind 

The scenes of childhood to the mind; 

So firmly to the heart adheres 

The memory of departed yeurs, 


Whence is this passion in the breast ? 
That when the past we view, 
And think on pleasures, once possessed, 
In Fancy’s fairest colors dressed, 
Those pleasures we renew? 
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And why do Memory's pains impart 
A pleasing sadness to the heart ? 
What potent charm to all endears 
The days of our departed years? 


True—many a rose-bud, blooming gay, 
Life’s opening path adorns ; 

But all who tread that path will say, 

That ’mid the flowers which strew its way, 
Are care’s corroding thorns. 

Yet still the bosom will retain 

Affection ev’n for hours of pain; 

And we can smile, though bathed in tears, 

At memory of departed years. 


"Tis distance, our bewildered gaze 
On former scenes, beguiles; 
And Memory’s charm the eye betrays, 
For while enjoyments it displays 
And robes the past in smiles, 
Its flattering mirror proves untrue, 
Conceals the sorrow from our view, 
And hides the griefs, the doubts, and fears, 
That darkened our departed years! 


Time, when our own, we oft despise— 
When gone, its loss deplore; 

Nor till the fleeting moment flies 

Do mortals learn its worth to prize, 
When it returns no more. 

For this, an anxious look we cast, 

With fond regret, on hours long past— 

For this, the feeling heart reveres 

The memory of departed years! 


FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


Perer HAuLeck or Hallock, theancestor have resided for two hundred years, and 
of the subject of this article, was one of a descendant of that. godly man, John 
thirteen pilgrim fathers who came over Eliot, who landed in New England in 
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Israel, a descendant of Peter, and the Indians among whom he labored with 
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death. Eliot’s translation of the Bible 
into the Indian tongue was first published 
in the year 1663. There is now no 
person living who can read or under- 
stand a single verse in any of the few 
copies still preserved in the Astor, Har- 
vard, Yale, and other American libraries. 
“ Wutappesiltukqussunuookwehtunkqu- 
oh” —“kneeling down to him’”’—is a single 
word from Eliot’s Bible, while one of the 
shortest verses, which any readers of 
Hours at Home may, if they can, trans- 
late for themselves, runs as follows:— 
“Nummeetsuongash asekesukokirh ass- 
mauneau zeuyeu kesukod.” 

The second child and eldest son of 
Israel and Mary Halleck, called Fitz- 
Greene, was born July 8, 1790 in a 
pretty cottage on the east side of the 
Guilford Village Green, at that time the 
common burial-place of the town. Asa 
boy he was noted for his love of reading ; 
his cleverness at the village school, and 
his extreme fondness for poetry, devouring 
everything that came in his way. “He 
was,” says a contemporary, “a young 
lad of very modest and pleasing demeanor, 
and of remarkably precocious talents.” 
As early as the year 1800, he began to 
write verses, none of which have however 
been preserved. His earliest poetical 
effort of which anything is known, en- 
titled “The Tempest,” was written in 
1804, The closing stanza runs as follows: 
“Then happiest he, whose hopes sublime 

Are centered in the joys of Heaven; 
Calmly adown the stream of time, 

His peaceful bark shall then be driven. 
Firm as the adamantine rock, 

His heart shall brave ‘misfortune’s silent 
shock.’ ” 

At the age of fifteen Fitz-Greene en- 
tered the store of his kinsman, Andrew 
Eliot, of Guilford, with whom he remained 
asa clerk for six years, The long con- 
finement of nearly fifteen hours each day 
in a country store could not prevent his 
composing many beautiful stanzas, for, as 
has been said of another poet of the old 
mother-land : 

“ He was one 
Who could not help it, for it was his nature 
To blossom into song as ’tis a tree’s 
To leaf itself in April.” 
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When the young poet was of age, #. e.,. 
in the year 1811, he came to New York 
in search of fame and fortune. The latter 
he never acquired, but the former he 
most assuredly soon found, and did con- 
tinue to share with his comrades Cooper 
and Irving, with Bryant and Paulding. 
For many years Halleck was employed 
in the banking-house of Jacob Barker, 
now nearly ninety years of age, and a 
resident of New Orleans, gaining the 
confidence of the great financier, and 
winning troops of friends by his atten- 
tion to business, his strict integrity of 
character, and the possession of those 
social characteristics which ever after 
adorned his life He contributed anony- 
mously, during the war of 1812-14, and 
after the struggle had terminated, numer- 
ous verses and poetical squibs to the 
leading journals of the city, but the ear- 
liest of his collected poems were the lines 
to “ Twilight,” which he composed on a 
summer’s evening in 1818 while passing 
up Long Island Sound en route to his 
native town. On his return to New 
York it appeared in the columns of the 
Evening Post, to which journal he had 
previously contributed several pieces. 
In the spring of 1819 he became ac- 
quainted with Joseph Rodman Drake, 
with whom he formed a literary partner- 
ship, the fruits of which soon appeared 
in a series of satirical poems by “ Croak- 
er,” “Croaker, Jr.,” and “Croaker & 
Co.,” which have recently been collected 
and privately printed by the Bradford 
Club of New York. The lively satire 
of these sallies gave them a great repu- 
tation and popularity at the time of their 
publication. The early death of Dr. 
Drake, his chosen friend and literary col- 
league, was mourned by Halleck in those 
exquisitely beautiful lines so familiar to 
all. 

In December, 1819, “Fanny,” his 
longest poem, was published anony- 
mously, and though suggested by the 
current topics, incidents, and public men 
of that day, still retains to a remarkable 
degree the popularity which it at once 
acquired on its first apprarance. A few 
months after its publication the young 
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author was gratified by the receipt of 
the following letter: 


“ Boston, March 15, 1820. 

“The author of ‘Fanny’ will be somewhat 
surprised at this abrupt communication from 
an unknown correspondent. I take the lib- 
erty of sending him the last number of the 
Club-Room, a paper lately set on foot by a 
knot of gentlemen in this town, most of whom 
are habitual contributors to the North American 
Review, which you have probably met with. 
We have been in the habit of meeting together 
for social and literary purposes once a fort- 
night, and as it was thought it would be a good 
exercise for us, if not for the time, to give 
vent to some of our speculations, we have 
adopted this form to do it in, and we make 
our paper a miscellaneous budget of light 
and serious matter, in prose and poetry, as 
may be convenient. 

“Your pieces, if, as I suppose, you are the 
author of those signed ‘Croaker,’ have been 
read in the newspapers with great interest, 
but ‘Fanny’ is of a higher order, and for its 
easy conversational wit, and poetry of de- 
scriptions, must go alongside of Lord Byron’s 
and Mr. Rose’s productions in the same way. 
It is the admiration of your poetical talents 
which has led me to make this communica- 
tion to you, and to request, if you feel in- 
clined to give your pieces a circulation among 
your Eastern brethren, you would sometimes 
select the Club-Room as the medium of com- 
munication. I find no difficulty as the editor 
in obtaining compositions in prose, but it is 
otherwise in poetry, which, as it is not neces- 
sary to publish, we feel unwilling to publish 
unless it is particularly good, and I know of 
no source from which I could be so likely to 
obtain this as from the author of ‘ Fanny.’ 

“T hope you will not consider this communi- 
cation as impertinent on my part, as I am 
perfectly aware that a refusal to comply with 
it would be very reasonable and is to be 
expected, but I am willing to make it even 
upon an improbable chance of success. 

“Tam, Sir, with great respect, 
“Your very obedient serv’t, 
“Wa. H. PREscorr. 
“To the author of ‘ Fanny.’” 


This poem of nearly fifteen hundred 
lines, written in less than a month, and 
containing many exquisite passages nev- 
er surpassed by the author, soon reached 
a second edition, and it has recently been 
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privately printed in a most sumptuous 
manner by an opulent young New York 
merchant. During the years 1822 and 
1823 Mr. Halleck visited Europe, carry- 
ing with him letters ot introduction from 
his friend Fennimore Cooper, and other 
distinguished men, to Byron, Campbell, 
Moore, and Sir Walter Scott. In reply 
to my inquiry why he did not see any 
of these literary magnates, he remarked 
that being described in the letters as 
“one of the most intelligent men in 
America,” “a poetical genius,” etc., he 
thought it prudent not to deliver them, 
and told this little story, which he added 
was apropos to himself: “A young man 
once importuned his father for funds and 
permission to go abroad and travel, say- 
ing he ‘wanted to see the world’ 
‘Yes, my son, but the world don’t want 
to see you.’” s 

He saw Lamb’s desk at the India 
House, but missed a meeting with the 
gentle Elia, whom he in so many respects 
strongly resembled. Like Charles Lamb, 
he was wedded to an accountant’s desk ; 
like Lamb, he was fond of the city and 
city life; like Lamb, he was a bachelor, 
and lived with an unmarried sister; and 
he possessed Lamb’s love of humor, his 
passion for reading, and the same genial, 
social, and lovable traits that endeared 
Charles Lamb to many admiring friends. 
Of them both it might be said, as was 
spoken of Antonio, that he was— 


“The kindest man, 
The best conditioned and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies 
That e’er drew breath.” 


During his European tour, Halleck 
wrote two of his finest productions, “Aln- 
wick Castle” and “Burns,” the latter 
written in the autumn of 1822, on receiv- 
ing a rose brought from near Alloway 
Kirk, in Ayrshire. It attracted much no- 
tice in Great Britain, and a copy of the 
verses, neatly framed, has ever since hung 
on the walls of the principal room of 
Burns’ cottage, in Ayr. These poems, 
with “Marco Bozzaris,” originally con- 
tributed to the New York Review, were 
with other poems published in 1827, and 
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added greatly to the poet’s reputation, 
He was now one of the literary notabili- 
ties of the day, and his charming manners 
and sprightly conversation made him 
much sought after by the best society of 
New York. He was a member of the 
Bread-and-Cheese Club, originated by 
Cooper, the novelist, in 1824, including in 
its list of membership DeKay, Dr. Fran- 
cis, Charles A. Davis, William and John 
Duer, Charles and John A. King, G. C. 
Verplanck, Philip Hone, and other prom- 
inent New Yorkers. In speaking of the 
rapid growth of the city, the poet once 
mentioned to the writer that in his early 
days his New Year calls were all, with 
a single exception, made below Canal 
street. The exceptional call was made 
on Mrs. Stuyvesant, and her residence 
was “ considered so very remote that we 
always took a carriage to go there. Her 
house was in the neighborhood of the 
present square which bears her name.” 

After a most pleasant business connec- 
tion of nearly twenty years with Jacob 
Barker, acting as his confidential clerk, 
the reverses of the eminent banker and 
merchant deprived him of the ability of 
longer retaining Halleck’s services, and 
the poet, indulging the hope that Mr. 
Barker's affairs would soon assume a more 
favorable attitude, refused the employ- 
ment offered by others, and devoted him- 
self to literary pursuits. 

In 1833 he wrote a memoir of Lord 
Byron, for an edition of the poet’s works 
edited by him, and published in the fol- 
lowing year. Fortune continuing to 
frown on the affairs of his old friend, a 
neighboring merchant offered Mr. Halleck 
employment at $1,500 per annum, which 
he mentioned to Mrs. Barker, when she 
inquired if he would enter the service of 
another for the miserable sum of $1,500. 
The reply was, “No, madam, it is the 
miserable want of $1,500 that may tempt 
me.” The offer was, howevey, declined, 
and he soon afterward entered the 
counting-room of John Jacob Astor, with 
whom he remained until the death of the 
great merchant, whose entire confidence 
he possessed, and at whose table, both in 
his town-house and at his country resi- 
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dence at Hurlgate, he was with Wash- 
ington Irving a frequent guest. 

In 1836 a second edition of his poems 
was issued, and four years later a selec- 
tion in two volumes from the British 
poets, made by Halleck, was published by 
the Harpers. Among the distinguished 
authors who sat down to the dinner 
given to Charles Dickens in New York, on 
the occasion of his first visit to this 
country was Fitz-Greene Halleck, who 
recorded his impressions of the novelist in 
a letter sent with some Verses to a lady 
friend in March, 1842: 


“My DEAR Mrs. ——: Iam highly flattered 
by the compliment paid me by yourself and 
the Lady you do not name in your letter of 
Feb. 26th. Your wishes have always been 
commands for me, and so I send you the en- 
closed such as they are. I fear they are far 
from good, for I am grievously out of prac- 
tice. Luckily as the postage, you say, costs 
you nothing, you will have them at their 
full value. I have, as in duty bound, pre- 
sumed the Lady in question to be young and 
pretty, and unmarried. 

“You ask about Mr. Boz. I am quite de- 
lighted with him. He is a thorough. good 
fellow, with nothing of the author about him 
but the reputation, and goes through his task 
as Lion with exemplary grace, patience, and 
good nature. He has the brilliant face of a 
man of genius and a pretty Scottish lassie 
for a wife, with roses on her cheeks and 

‘Een sae bonny blue.’ 
His writings you know. I wish you had 
listened to his eloquence at the dinner here. 
It was the only specimen of eloquence I have 
ever witnessed. Its charm was uot in its 
words, but in the manner of saying them. 


“ Firz-GREBNE HAaLLECK.” 


Another edition, containing a number 
of new poems and illustrations by Wier, 
appeared in 1847. During the following 
year, and a few months after the death 
of Mr. Astor, the poet abandoned busi- 
ness and retired to Guilford, his native 
place, one of the oldest towns in Connecti- 
cut, and a quiet, charming, snug place for 
a poet’sretreat. In Mr.Astor’s will occurs 
the following passage : “I give to my friend 
Fitz-Greene Halleck an annuity of two 
hundred dollars, commencing at my de- 
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cease, and payable half-yearly for his 
life, to be secured by setting apart so 
much of my personal estate as may be 
necessary ; which I intend as a mark of 
regard for Mr. Halleck.” He was also 
named in the will as one of the first 
trustees of the Astor Library, a position 
which the poet subsequently resigned, 
recommending the late Rev. Dr. Taylor 
of Grace Church as his successor. To the 
moderate sum bequeathed to Halleck by 
the rich merchant, a considerable amount 
was added by his son, Wm. B, Astor. 

Many readers of this article may re- 
member a letter written by Samuel 
Rogers, in 1837, to Washington Irving, 
in which the banker-poet praises Halleck 
and says of his poems, “They are better 
than anything we can do just now on 
this side of the water,” and will be in- 
terested in this additional testimony of 
Rogers’ high opinion of his productions, 
contained in the following brief note by 
Dr. Joseph G. Cogswell, written from 
London, in 1849, 


“My DEAR HALLEoK: I must send you a line 
to report to you the substance of a delightful 
conversation I had with Rogers about you last 
week. He asked Lady Davy, at one of his 
breakfasts, if she had read your poems: she 
answered, no. ‘Shame on you,’ said he; ‘he 
has written some things which no poet living 
has surpassed, and you shall not be igno- 
rant of him any longer. The book was 
brought, and Rogers read in his best manner 
several passages from Alnwick Castle, the 
greater part of Marco Bozzaris, and a few of 
the shorter pieces. He then laid down the 
volume and entertained us with a beauti- 
ful tribute to your merit as a poet. The 
consequence was that Lady Davy begged me 
to tell wher here she could buy the 
book. 

“T have little or no time for society, but I 
cannot refuse Rogers’ invitations, he is so very 
kind. Nearly eighty-three, he has the life and 
spirit of u man in the vigor of life. I break- 
fast with him once a week, and always meet 
pleasant people.” 


In 1852 a new edition of Halleck’s 
poems was issued by J. 8S. Redfield, a 
publisher of whom the poet always spoke 
in the kindliest terms, and in 1864 he 
broke his long poetical silence by a poem 
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of about three hundred lines, entitled 
“Young America,” written for the New 
York Ledger, and afterward published 
in a volume, with illustrations, by the 
Appletons. The last literary labor per 
formed by the poet was the preparation 
—only a few weeks before his death— 
of notes for a new edition of his poems, 
This edition, with several unpublished ° 
poems, a memoir, and a new portrait, 
engraved from a miniature painted on 
ivory soon after his arrival in New York, 
will be issued in a few months. 

Fitz-Greene Halleck visited New York 
for the last time in the second week of 
October, saying to me sadly and prophet- 
ically, as we parted, “If we never meet 
again, come and see me laid under the 
sod of my native village.” He died sud- 
denly on Tuesday evening, November 
17th, in his seventy-eighth year, and on 
Friday afternoon a long line of real 
mourners followed his remains from his 
late residence to Christ Church. When 
the beautifully decorated coffin was 
carried to the front of the chancel, the 
service of the Episcopal Church was read 
by the Rev. Dr. Bennett, assisted by the 
Rev. C. W. Everest of Hamden, From 
the church the poet’s troops of friends fol- 
lowed his remains to the Alderbrook 
Cemetery, near Guilford, and saw them 
lowered to their long home by the side 
of his father’s grave, and heard the im- 
pressive and beautiful burial service of 
the English Church read. To quote a few 
lines from Edmund Spenser, one of Hal- 
leck’s favorite authors : 


“Here may thy storme-beet vessell safely 
ryde, 

This is the port of rest from troublous toyle, 

The worlde’s sweet inn from paine and weari- 
some turmoyle.” 


For a critical estimate of Halleck’s 
poetry the reader is referred to another 
article; while many of my personal recol- 
lections of the poet, of a most pleasing 
and interesting character, together with 
a few of his charming letters, will appeat 
in a future number of this magazine. The 
statements made by several prominent 
journals in reference to my late friend's 
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religion are erroneous, “What men,” 
savs Humboldt, “ believe or disbelieve, is 
usually made a subject of discussion only 
after their death.” Dr. Bennett, Rector of 
Christ Church, Guilford, has sent me a 
communication on the subject, which 
must for ever put this matter at rest. We 
have space for only a few extracts: 


“Mr. Halleck returned to this, his native 
town, in 1849, quite enfeebled in health. 
Having been baptized and confirmed in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, he became at 
once a constant and apparently a devout at- 
tendant on my ministrations, and I regarded 
him as an exemplary parishioner. 

“Mr. H. uniformly expressed himself as 
much interested in the ministrations of the 
Church he attended, and no intimation that 
he dissented from any sentiment in her Prayer- 
book, or as preached from her pulpit, ever 
came to my knowledge. Affected at length 
with deafness, he abstained from public wor- 
ship. While he lived, however, I continued my 
visits to him as a parishioner,and he thanked me 
warmly for regarding him in that relationship. 
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‘That his attachment and devotion to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church continued un- 
shaken to the close of his life will further ap- 
pear from the fact that, on every Lord’s day, 
he not only made the Holy Bible the com. 
panion of his retirement, but also habitually 
and regularly, as each Sunday came, made 
the Church Prayer-book the guide of his de- 
votional exercises—observing the full liturgi- 
cal arrangement. This was his course to the 
closing period of his days—the very last Sun- 
day of his life witnessing his use of his Pray- 
er-book’s cherished services. 

“Mr, Halleck’s sister, who enjoyed his ut- 
most confidence, with whom he resided tha 
last eighteen years of his life, and to whom I 
am indebted for the information given in the 
last paragraph, avers that her brother was 
not a Romanist, but that he died in the faith 
of Christ, and in the bosom of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. She is very desirous that 
I, as his pastor, should make this effort to 
rescye his memory from, perhaps, prevalent 
misapprehension. 


“ZL. T. BENNETY.” 


FITZ-GREENE HALLECK AS A POET. 


“ Quis disederio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis? Precipe lugubres 
Cantus, Melpomene, cui liquidam Pater 
Vocem cum cithara dedit.” 


Hor. ap Vimeriium. 


Tue most graceful, and, as some think, 
felicitous of American poets has been 
taken from us. The pallid summons which 
is delivered with such dread impartiality 
at the door of hut and castle has been 
heard (may we not trust with an unquail- 
ing heart ?) by the sweetest and gentlest of 
cis-Atlantic bards. How great a loss we 
have sustained in the death of him who 
had power and disposition to give us 
Marco Bozzaris and Alnwick Castle, is 
best known to those who are cordially 
acquainted with his works; but the name 
of these is legion. 

The advent of Halleck marks an epoch 
in our Western literature. Until he came 
we were destitute of verse, which united 
the laughing beauty of the rose with the 


flexibility and mournful tenderness of the 
willow. 

But Halleck is not wholly lost to us. 
Though dead, he yet speaks to us; in 
numbers now grand,now plaintively beau- 
tiful, now vibrating to the tones of sor- 
row, now jubilant with mad-cap fun, or 
the more sober ecstacies of grave poetic 
joy; but always modulated to the sweet- 
est music, and touched with the uncon- 
scious but inimitable grace of a hand now 
vanished from the earth. And he seems 
to be saying to us from his grassy tomb, 
non omnis moriar/ It is true, addressing 
the memory of Burns, as_personated 
by a Scottish flower, when living, he 
said : 


“And will not thy death-doom be mine— 
The doom of all things wrought of clay— 
And withered my life’s leaf like thine, 
Wild rose of Alloway?” 


But he was then speaking only of his 
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mortal part. Is it too much to say of him 
ourselves, now that he is gone, that his 
is— 
“One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die”? * 


Perhaps it is, for Halleck prefers no 
claim to the highest place in Delaroche’s 
Pantheon of genius. Yet, the language 
he applies to Burns is, with some slight 
deduction, (though in a less degree) appli- 
cable to himself: 


“There have been loftier themes than his, 
And longer scrolls, and louder lyres, 
And lays lit up with Poesy’s 
Purer and holier fires : 


“Yet read the names that know not death ; 
Few nobler ones than his are there ; 

And few have won a greener wreath 
Than that which binds his hair. 


“ His is the language of the heart, 
In which the answering heart would speak, 
Thought, word, that bids the warm tear start, 
Or the smile light the cheek ; 


“ And his the music, to whose tones 

The common pulse of man keeps time, 
Tn cot or castle’s mirth or moan, 

In cold or sunny clime. 

* Tmagination’s world of air, 

And our own world, its gloom and glee, 
Wit, pathos, poetry are there, 

And death’s sublimity. 

“ Praise to the bard! his words are driven 

Like flower-seeds by the far winds sown, 
Where’er, beneath the sky of heaven, 

The birds of fame have flown.” 

The greatest charm of Halleck, with the 
exception perhaps of the incomparable 
sweetness of his versification, is a sort of 
infinite ease of manner; a careless nobil- 
ity of diction ; a twinkling, laughing, tear- 
ful’ insouciance, and indifference to what 
people may say of him or his stanzas, 
that is on artistic grounds alone above all 
praise. There is no slight resemblance in 
his tone to the ordinary tone of Horace ; 
and the presence of this airy, sportive, 
unaffected peculiarity in both is undeni- 
ably one of the main sources of pleasure 
derived from their writings. There is 
much of the same spirit in Hayne. 


* Marco Bozzaris. 
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He too, the western Flaccus, loved to 
sing, though in another language, and in 
the use of different images : 


Multa Dirceeum levat aura cycnum, 
Tendit, Antoni, quoties in altos 
Nubium tractus: ego, apis Matine. 
More modoque. 
Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 
Plurimum, circa nemus uvidique 
Tiburis ripos operosa parvus 
Carmina fingo. 
He was no soaring “Swan of Avon,” 
(like Shakespeare, of whom Ben Jon- 
son, in evident allusion to these lines of 
Horace, uttered such fine eulogy) to 
“take Eliza and our James:” he was noth- 
ing but a busy, stay-at-home bee, piling 
up his small store of honey with much 
toil, content to disport himself in the 
thymy meadow, or to circulate about the 
neighboring grove, on the green banks of 
the Connecticut or the Hudson. Or, (to 
let him speak in person) the case stands 
thus: 
“These, and the other THIRTY-FOUR, 
Will live a thousand years or more— 
If the world lasts so long. For me 
I rhyme not for posterity, 
“Though pleasant to my heirs might be 
The incense of its praise, 
When I their ancestor have gone 
And paid the debt, the only one 
A poet ever pays. 
“ But many are my years, and few 
Are left me ere night's holy dew, 
And sorrow’s holier tears, will keep 
The grass green where in death I sleep.” 
Did ever a man come down from a 
playful remark about a poet’s death 
more gently, to speak more beautifully, 
more touchingly, more tenderly and soft- 
ly, about hisown! Truly the head-spring 
of laughter and the fountain of tears 
must lie near the-same spot, in such a 
heart as this, and be overshadowed by 
the same chequered shade ! 
But hear him on: 
“ And when that grass is green above me, 
And those who bless me now and love me 
Are sleeping by my side, 
Will it avail me aught that men 
Tell to the world with lip and pen 
That once I lived and died ? 
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“ No! if a garland for my brow 
Is growing, let me have it now, 
While I’m alive to wear it; 

And if, in whispering my name, 
T here’s music in the voice of fame 
Like Garcia’s, let me hear it.” 


So that the wave of regretful melan- 
choly breaks into sparkles and sunbeams 
after all. Those two words “ Like Gar- 
cia’s,” contain in their connection as 
much wit and as fine a compliment as 
could well be put into as many sylla- 
bles. 

It cannot be denied that Horace was 
inconsistent with himself. He was in a 
new and literal, if not in the old and 
figurate sense of the words, ‘‘a gay de- 
ceiver.” “He could,” (as Charlotte 
Bronté says of Fielding) “stoop to carri- 
on,” and then with the most sincere and 
pious air sing “ Integer vitse, scelerisque 
puris.” Acting perlsaps upon the same 
principle, he sometimes would have one 
believe that he thought his fame would 
be ephemeral, while at others he speaks 
of having builded a memorial more 
enduring than the pyramids. This 
proud strain was somewhat the fashion in 
his day, and the fashion has been copied 
by Shakespeare in one of his minor 
poems, and by Milton in one of his letters 
to Diodati. The Roman singer may or 
may not have been in earnest when he 
made use of this lofty style of vaticina- 
tion, We think he was in earnest in 
this grand prediction, and only gracefully 
fibbing when he compared himself to a 
Matinian bee. He was certainly justi- 
fed in his self-eulogy. Quintilian was 
not far wrong in saying that Horace was 
almost the only one of the lyrical writers 
that was worth reading, and this was due 
toa certain nameless grace of diction and 
happy audacity of genius.* 

There is little of this bold tone in Hal- 
leck, and whenever we find him speak- 
ing in it, we may know he is in jest. It 
s thus that he exclaims (under a nom de 
plume) ; 


: And Hatteck—who has made thy roof, 
St. Tammany! oblivion proof.” 


- ++ “Tn verbis felicissime audax.” 


Vou. VIT.—24 
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But hear him, when he is. generously 
praising his coevals: * 


“Alas! for Paulding—I regret to see 
In such a stanza one whose giant powers, 
Seen in their native element, will be 
Known to a future age, the pride of ours.” 


. 


He seems to love to dwell upon the 
theme, for he returns to it in “ The Re- 
corder”’: 


‘ HILLHOUSE, whose music, like his themes, 
Lifts earth to heaven—whose poet dreams 
Are pure and holy as the hymn 
Echoed from harp of Seraphim, 
By bards who drank at Zion’s fountains, 
When glory, peace, and hope were hers, 
And beautiful upon her mountains 
The feet of angel messengers.” 


His compliment to Bryant was richly 
repaid by that great critic and poet, (who 
may be pronounced the most severely 
faultless among the many who have cul- 
tivated the muses in America) : 


‘* BRYANT, whose songs are thoughts that bless 
The heart, its teachers, and its joy. 
As mothers blend with their caress 
Lessons of truth and gentleness 
And virtue for the listening boy. 
Spring’s lovelier flowers for many a day 
Have blossomed on his wandering way, 
Beings of beauty and decay, 

They slumber in their autumn tomb ; 
But those that graced his own Green River, 
And wreathed the lattice of his home, 
Charmed by his song from mortal doom, 

Bloom on, and will bloom on for ever.” 


Halleck did not often indulge in the 
loftier flights of poesy, and when he did 
he usually descended from the Empyrean 
somewhat hastily, as though he found the 
air about the higher summits rather diffi- 
cult of breathing. 
truth the sweet-thighed Matinian bee of 
Horace, that loved best to murmur among 
the honeysuckles and sugar-barrels of 
the Tibur. His pyrotechnic corruscations 
(to change the figure) were very brilliant 
but very short-lived. It mightbe said of 
him, as has been said so often of ambi- 
tious orators, that he commonly in such 
circumstances “ went up like a rocket, and 


* In “ Fanny.” 


Halleck was in very 
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came down like a stick.” The difference 
between Halleck and the orators was this: 
they came down because they could not 
stay up, whereas he came down because 
he preferred the level ground, and liked 
to astonish and amuse people by cutting 
through the air. He moves with ease 
even in the loftiest atmospheres, and 
descends from hisaérial elevation, “ when 
it pleases him to do so,” with comfort and 
grace; gradually wheeling in beautiful 
spiral curves like the osprey or else fold- 
ing his wings like the lark, *‘‘blithe- 
some and cumberless,” and falling in 
song to the grassy surface: “true to the 
kindred points of heaven and home.” 
“Fanny,” his longest poem, and one 
which was the perpetual delight of John 
Randolph of Roanoke, is full of excursions 
of this sort. The motto prefixed to this 
comical and yet splendid performance is 
most happy: 


“A fairy vision 
Of some gay creatures of the element, 
That in the colors of the rainbow live, 
And play in the plighted clouds.” 


These words of Milton’s describe the 
poem exactly. It is in the Spenserian 
stanza,* and is a sort of parody or graceful 
imitation of Don Juan, without a particle 
of Don Juan’s grossness, 

There is scarcely a line in it that is not 
golden, but most of the local and person- 
al allusions have been obscured to the 
present generation by the lapse of time, 
ywome of them indeed being now quite 
unintelligible. It is a rich storehouse for 
those who love quotations. It is as full 
of fine bon-mots as a Christmas pudding 
is full of plums. We intend to give the 
reader some of them after we have pre- 
sented a specimen or two of what can 
only be called the poet's skylarking: his 
wonderful faculty enabling him to rise 
toward the sun like the eagle, and in a 
twinkling to be skimming the meadow 
like a swallow or a house-martin. 

What for example could be finer than 
this ?— 


* Or what it is the mode to call the Spen- 
serian stanza, 
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“There are some happy moments in this lone 
And desolate world of ours that well re. 
pay 
The toil of struggling through it, and atone 
For many a sad night and weary day. 
They come upon the mind like some wild air 
Of distant music, when we know not where, 
Or whence the sounds are brought from, and 
their power, 
Though brief, is boundless. That far, future 
home, 
Oft dreamed of, beckons near— its rose- 
wreathed bower, 
And cloudless skies before us: we become 
Changed on the instant—all gold-leaf and 
gilding: 
This is, in vulgar phrase, called “ castle. 
building.” 


He makes his reader fall as flat as he 
does himself. We are provoked at him. 
There is a lack of earnestness about the 
man! He is trifling with our feelings! 
He abuses our ingenuous and impulsive 
credulity! Yet no one can deny that he 
exerts this dangerous power right royally. 
He brings the water into our eyes, and 
suddenly, “or ever we are aware,” he 
makes the sunshine glisten in every tear- 
drop. He airily sweeps the heart-strings 
of every one who is foolish enough to 
look into his pages with his 2éolian music, 
causing every tender or unwary bosom 
to palpitate with sensibility. 

Or take another example; but remem- 
ber, gentle reader, you have been put 
upon your guard, and therefore may not 
be affected as we were when we first 
gloated over the romantic melodies of 
“Fanny”: 


“ Weehawken! In thy mountain scenery yet 
All we adore of nature in her wild 
And frolic hour of infancy, is met; 
And never has a summer’s morning smiled 
Upon a lovelier scene, than the full eye 
Of the enthusiast révels on—when high 


“Amid thy forest solitudes, he climbs 
O’er crags, that proudly tower above the 
deep, 
And knows that sense of danger which sublimes 
The breathless moment — when his daring 
step 
Is on the verge of the cliff, and he can hear 
The low dash of the wave with startled ear 
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“Like the death-music of his coming doom, 
And clings to the green turf with desperate 
force, 
As the heart clings to life ; and when resume 
The currents in his veins their wonted course, 
There lingers a deep feeling—like the moan 
Of wearied Ocean, when the storm is gone. 


“Tn such an hour he turns, and on his view 

Ocean, and earth, and heaven burst before 
him; 

Clouds slumbering at his feet, and the clear 
blue 

Of summer’s sky in beauty bending o’er him; 

The city bright below ; and far away, 

Sparkling in golden light, his own romantic 

bay. 


‘Tall spire, and glittering roof, and battle- 
meut, 
And banners floating in the sunny air; 
And white sails o’er the calm blue waters bent, 
Green isle, and circling shore, are blended 
there 
In wild reality. When life is old 
And many a scene forgot, the heart will hold 


“Tts memory of this; nor lives there one 
Whose infant breath was drawn, or boy- 
hood’s days 
Of happiness were passed beneath that sun, 
That in his manhood’s prime can calmly 
gaze 
Upon that bay, or on that mountain stand, 
Nor feel the prouder of his native land.” 


Is not this exquisite? Halleck is as 
great a master of accent as ever wrote in 
English. Bryant was the first to discern 
his excellence in this particular. What 
a fine flavor there is here, too, of 
“Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead!” Halleck sometimes seems to be 
following Scott, and sometimes Byron. 
The parody he gives us somewhere of 
“There was a sound of revelry by night!” 
is a fine example. But listen ye nine 
muses to the next stanza: 


“*This may be poetry, for aught I know,’ 
Said an old worthy friend of mine, while 
leaning 
Over my shoulder as I wrote; ‘although 
I can’t exactly comprehend its meaning. 
For my part, I have long been a petitioner 
To Mr. John McComb, the Street Commis- 
siouer,’” 
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And the object of his application to 
McComb was to get him to lay out “ Wee- 
hawk” in avenues and squares, then tax 
the land, make the owners pay it (“ the 
usual plan pursued elsewhere”). 


“Blow up the rocks, and sell the wood for 
fuel— 
’*Twould save us many a dollar, and a duel.” 


One feels like braining or Burking a poet 
who intrudes in this style into the inmost 
penetralia of Minerva, with his mimics and 
puppets. But there is no help for us. 
The book is full of this sortof thing. We 
must either close it, or else be led captive 
by these engaging surprises. The only 
other samples of this kind of writing in 
the longer poems which I shall select, (for 
it is impossible to give any one the faint- 
est conception of the poetic beauty and 
irresistible drollery of some of these com- 
positions, by extracts) are one from the 
“Recorder,” and the rest again from 
“ Fanny.” 

After a very free delineation of the man 
who had “been named the very sensitive- 
plant of office-holders,” still addressing 
him in the second person, he touches off 
“a shrinking bashfulness, whose grace ” 
gave “beauty to” his “manly face.” 
Then come these lines: 


“Thus shades the green and growing vine 
The rough bark of the mountain pine, 
Thus round her freedom’s waking steel 

Harmodius wreathed his country’s 
myrtle : 
And thus the golden lemon's peel 
Gives fragrance to a bowl of turtle.” 


The more sustained effort, which might 
be styled a comedy in high life, comes to 
its sweet close in the jumping song— 


“Young thoughts have music in them, love 
And happiness their theme.” 


We quote but a part of this stirring 
melody: 


“There’s music in the dash of waves, 
When the swift bark cleaves their foam ; 
There’s music heard upon her deck— 
The mariner’s song of home, 
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When moon and star-beams smiling meet, 
At midnight on the sea— 
And there is music—once a week 
In Scudder’s balcony. 


To-day the forest leaves are green, 
They’ll wither on the morrow, 
And the maiden’s laugh be changed ere long 
To the widow’s wail of sorrow. 
Come with the winter snows, and ask 
‘ Where are the forest birds ? 
The answer is a silent one 
More eloquent than words. 


The moonlight music of the waves 
In storms is heard no more, 

When the living lightning mocks the wreck 
At midnight on the shore, 

And the mariner’s song of home has ceased, 
His corse is on the sea— 

And music ceases when tt rains 
In Scudder’s balcony.” 


Such performances strike a testy critic 
much as do the very worst kind of puns 
which still retain a distinguishable flavor 
of the Attic salt, leaving him half angry 
and half pleased. 

“A Sketch” is a lovely drawing in 
pastel or water-colors, but it too is 
smutched in the same manner. The 
author is prodigal not only of his bold, 
but his delicate colors: 


“Her Leghorn hat was of the bright gold 
tint 

The setting sunbeams 
clouds ; 

The ribbon that encircled it as blue 

As spots of sky upon a moonless night, 

When stars are keeping revelry in heaven; 

A single ringlet of her clustering hair 

Fell gracefully beneath her hat, in curls 

As dark as down upon the raven’s wing. 


give to autumn 


Her foot was loveliest of remembered things, 

Small as a fairy’s on a moon-lit leaf 

Listening the wind-harp’s song, and watching 
by 

The wild-thyme pillow of her sleeping queen, 

When proud Titania shuns her Oberon. 

But ‘twas that foot which broke the spell— 
alas! 

Tis stocking had a deep, deep tinge of blue— 

I turned away in sadness, and passed on.” 


The beautiful voem of “ Wyoming,” in 
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which the “Gertrude” of Campbell is 
at once satirized and excelled, “ Red 
Jacket,” and even that noblest of Hal- 
leck’s reflective pieces, “Alnwick Castle,” 
end in much the same rude but laughable 
way. The sudden shock in that superb 
lyric “Red Jacket” is as if without no- 
tice a bucket of cold water had been 
poured upon the back of one’s neck, 
Halleck, no doubt, did himself injustice 
by writing so frequently in this vein of 
levity ; but he has thus shown us, as he, 
could perhaps have done so effectually in 
no other way, the chameleon colors of 
his fancy, and the Crichton-like deftness 
He 
may be compared in ‘this to Hood, to 
Charles Lamb, (in his prose) and with 
less aptness but still with truth to Tom 
Moore. But we shall also point to an 
American name as more nearly than any 
other exhibiting this trait. of Halleck’s. 
We mean (who else?) Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. It would be invidious to draw 
nice comparisons between the living and 
the dead, but we cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing the opinion that, while there is 
an undoubted resemblance between these 
writers in the way they mingle fun and 
sadness, in Halleck the pathos predomi- 
nates over the humor, in Holmes the 
humor over the pathos. There is more 
evidence of wit, too, in Holmes, and of 
high imaginative passion in Halleck, The 
one has more art, the other more poetic 
inspiration. They have each of them a 
most happy, gay, and sportive fancy, and 
both of them are very harmonious; but 
the poet over whom must soon hang the 
funereal cypress is, in comparison with 
the rest of American and most of contem- 
porary English bards, ‘As musical as is 
Apollo’s lute.” As a parodist he is un- 
rivalled; witness “There’s a barrel of 
porter at Tammany Hall.” 

But Fitz-Greene Halleck has occasion- 
ally risen to much loftier strains than 
those in which he has so singularly 
blended the serious with the playful; we 
refer to such as “Marco Bozzaris,” 
“Burns,” “The Field of the Grounded 
Arms,” the exxxvii. Psalm, and_ the 
inimitable monody on Drake. Several of 
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these are now a part of the treasure of 
the language. All his pieces are sprinkled 
with lines that are already “familiar in 
men’s mouths as household words,” and 
with as many more which equally deserve 
this grateful consecration. ‘ Bozzaris” 
has a number of these memorable phrases, 
such as “On old Platsa’s day,” and 
“The heartless luxury of the tomb.” 
“Burns” is full of them, as “ A nation’s 
glory and her shame,” “ A nation’s glory 
—be the rest forgot,” ‘the Meccas of the 
mind,” and “ tortures the poor alone can 
know, the proud alone can feel.” The 
final stanzas of this most exquisite elegy 
are touching now as we think of him 
who penned them. One of these (as 
well as much else in this book) strongly 
reminds one of Wordsworth, of whom 
our poet must have had a great admira- 
tion: 
“They linger by the Doon’s low trees, 
And pastoral Nith, and wooded Ayr, 
Around thy sepulchres, Dumfries! 
The poet’s tomb is there.” 


Of “ Marco Bozzaris” we need not say 
one word, Every child in America, and 
every man in England, knows it by heart. 
It is the finest martial lyric that has been 
produced on either side of the water since 
the times of Wolfe and Campbell, hard- 
ly excepting Tennyson’s ode on “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,” or Holmes’s 
“Ay, Tear Her Battered Ensign Down.” 
As to the monody on his brother-poet, 
Drake, it is superior to Wordsworth’s 
piece of which it seems to be an imita- 
tion, and has perhaps never been equaled 
as arevelation at once of simple beauty 
and natural mournful tenderness, though 
in many higher qualities it must of course 
yield to some of the elegiacs of Tibullus, 
to Lycidas, and to “In Memoriam.” His 
tribute to Louis Gaylord Clarke is also 
very fine, though it is gracefully pensive 
rather than melancholy, and is not dedi- 
cated to the memory of the dead. It 
contains, like most of his other works, a 
number of felicitous allusions to, or short 
quotations from, the writings of other 
past or contemporary poets, showing the 
man of reading and taste. It has the 
sweetest of sweet closes : 
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“These few and fading flowers of mine, 
But let their theme be their defense, 
The love, the joy, and frankincense 
And fragrance o’ LANG Synz.” 
Neither Burns nor Moore could have done 
the thing better. 

From the clarion notes of “ Marco Boz- 
zaris,” which have by this time I suppose 
rung through every generous soul in 
Europe; from the loitering playfulness, 
and now and then magnificence of “ Fan- 
ny;” from the elegies on “ Burns” and 
“ Drake,” and those more labored stanzas 
which “move in perfect’ phalanx to the 
Dorian mood of flutes and soft Recorp- 
ERS,” we descend by a natural and seemly 
gradation to what we consider one of the 
most glorious versions from the Psalms 
in existence—a version neglecting no in- 
spired statement or suggestion, but dis- 
playing an affluence of fancy, a high 
dramatic and poetic sentiment, and an 
appropriate, low, melancholy, musical 
cadence, like the murmur of the “ sad sea- 
waves,” that have seldom been surpassed, 
and that would have added to the reputa- 
tion of Faber, Keble, Montgomery, or even 
Bishop Heber. It is a majestic dirge— 
swelling on the night-winds of Chaldza, 
with an effect upon the hearer like that 
of “ thedead-march in Saul.” We hear 
as it were the very wail of the captives 
as they move with muffled tread beside 
silent waters. It strikes us as being fully 
equal to Byron’s, if not in fire and bitter- 
ness, yet in true dramatic power and 
profound and plaintive feeling: 

“BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON.” 
“We sat us down and wept 
Where Babel’s waters slept, 
And we thought of home and Zion as a long- 
gone happy dream ; 
We hung our harps in air 
On the willow boughs, which there, 
Gloomy as round a sepulchre, were drooping 
o’er the stream. 


“The foes whose chain we wore, 
Were with us on the shore, 
Exulting in our tears that told the bitterness 
of woe. 
‘Sing us,’ they cried aloud, 
‘Ye once so high and proud, 
The songs ye sang in Zion ere we laid her 
glory low.’ 
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“ And shall the harp of heaven 
To Judah’s monarch given, 
Be touched by captive fingers, or grace a 
fettered hand? 
No! sooner be my tongue 
Mute, powerless, and unstrung, 
Than its words of holy music make glad a 
stranger land. 


“ May this right hand, whose skill 
Can wake the harp at will, 
And bid the listener’s joys or griefs in light 
or darkness come, 


AN UNKNOWN 


Dr. James Freeman Crarke’s “ Dis- 
ciples’ Hymn Book” (Boston, 1855) is 
perhaps the most spiritual of Unitarian 
collections. It gives a place to such very 
positive lyrics as “Rock of Ages,” and 
“ Jesus, Lover of My Soul”; and of its 
contents, above one-tenth claim a Wes- 
leyan parentage. But its most striking 
feature is the presence of twenty-eight 
hymns, previously altogether or almost 
unknown in America, and bearing the 
name of “T. H. Gill.” These songs, 
varying among themselves, of course, in 
subjects and in quality, show throughout 
a mannerism of thought and style as 
marked as that of any of the poets, great 
or small, They are hymns, but not of 
the common sort. The author, whoever 
he might be, evidently possessed mental 
attributes, and had passed through mental 
conditions not familiar to the mass of 
hymnists. An inquiring intellect and a 
progressive temper, but above all a tender 
sensibility and a vehement spiritual am- 
bition, had left their stamp upon his 
verses, A certain freshness and breadth 
of thought, belonging essentially to the 
present age, mingled therein with a mys- 
ticism that might be medizval: the 
philanthropic philosophy of a modern 
Radical was made to fuse with the soli- 
tary musings and aspirations of a pietist. 
By some of the strains one is reminded 
of Bernard, Angelus Silesius, and Mad- 
ame Guyon. Dr. Clarke considers Mr. 
Gill an equally tender, almost equally 
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Forget its godlike power, 
If for one brief, dark hour, 
My heart forgets Jerusalem, fallen city of my 
home ! 


“ Daughter of Babylon ! 
Blessed be that chosen one, 
Whom God shall send to smite thee when 
there is none to save: 
He from the mother’s breast 
Shall pluck the babe at rest, 
And lay it in the sleep of death beside its father’s 
grave.” 


HYMN-WRITER. 


impassioned, and more intellectual Charles 
Wesky. Eminently emotional and ex- 
perimental, his experience would not 
always satisfy a Methodist or Presby- 
terian; and when to a discerning eye 
the presence of faith and love is most 
manifest, the singularity of form some- 
times requires a second or third reading 
before surprise can change to pleasure, 
and perplexity to admiration. Wesley, 
in 1739, was scarcely more an innovator 
on the then established precedents of 
hymn-writing than was Mr. Gill ten 
years ago. Yet with these peculiarities; 
with this free handling of sacred themes, 
and with an utter absence of anything 
like precise doctrinal statement, there 
was a seeming acceptance of the Chris- 
tian Revelation, and its main truths, 
which separated these hymns from the 
loose deistical effusions so much in favor 
with a certain school; in several of them 
the Divine Son and Spirit are celebrated 
or invoked in a way that implied at least 
practical and substantial Trinitarianism. 
Too high in doctrine and too warm in 
devotion to be Unitarian, too broad, free, 
and original for any known variety of 
orthodoxy, submitting to no standard, and 
coming under no classification, but mix- 
ing elements hitherto incongruous, and 
striking out a new path over largely un- 
known ground—who and what could 
this author be? 

We put the above question some years 
ago to Dr. Clarke, who could answer it 
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no further than that Mr. Gill was an 
English layman, whose hymns had ap- 
peared in the Collection of George 
Dawson, an Independent preacher, and 
a lecturer of considerable repute. We 
have since, by dint of some perseverance, 
obtained full information on the subject. 
The hymns, remarkable in themselves, 
and some of them of eminent and extra- 
ordinary merit, are the outgrowths of a 
remarkable personal experience; their 
history and the inward history of their 
author are bound up together. It is sel- 
dom that we know anything as to the 
origin of an English hymn, and the men- 
tal moods from which it was educed. 
Some of these hymns whose tale we 
shall tell, though little known now, will, 
we believe, be well known and widely 
used hereafter. Between their intrinsic 
merit and the interest of their anthor’s 
story, we are moved to introduce both 
him and them to American readers, most 
of whom have never heard of either. 
Tomas Hornstower GILL was born 
at Birmingham, in 1819, “of old Puritan 
stock on both sides, godly, respectable, 
and fairly well off.’ He had an an- 
cestor, Richard Sergeant, Baxter's assist- 
ant at Kidderminster, among the minis- 
ters cast out of the English Church in 
1662. He still possesses the staff of his 
great-great-great grandfather, “a very 
handsome one, with the date 1692; as 
well as many volumes of Puritan divinity 
from 1637 downward. The race, how- 
ever, had degenerated. In the last cen- 
tury many of the English Puritans sank 
from Trinitarians into Arians, and from 
Arians into Unitarians, just as they are 
now sinking from Unitarians into Infi- 
dels.” Coming into the world with these 
surroundings, Mr. Gill was educated at 
the Grammar School of Birmingham. 
“Brought up in the utmost strictness of 
dogmatic Unitarianism,” he writes, “I 
first began to chafe under the yoke 
through my exceeding delight in the 
hymns of Watts, and from the contrast 
between their native power and beauty, 
and their shrunken and dwindled plight 
when shorn of their inspiring theology by 
Unitarian mutilations, It seemed to me 
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strange that the gain of truth should be 
the loss of glory, and I longed to appro- 
priate the strains which I so loved. The 
assiduous perusal of the Greek Testa- 
ment for many years showed me clearly 
that Unitarianism failed to interpret the 
Book of Life, and that there was much 
there which it gainsaid. But this intel- 
lectual perception of many orthodox doc- 
trines was not at once followed by 
spiritual appropriation. My education 
had been very rigid. I had, at the age 
of nineteen, declined an Oxford career, 
which would certainly have beet honor- 
able and advantageous, from the obliga- 
tion then existing of signing the 39 Arti- 
cles. I clung to the creed for which I 
had sacrificed something, even when I 
no longer held it, and for two yeats 
floated in a vague spiritualism. In this 
state I fell in with Mr. Dawson, and con- 
tributed eight hymns to his collection of 
1846.” 

This Mr. George Dawson is chiefly 
known to Americans through the me- 
dium of the illustrious Gilfillan, by a 
rather unfriendly and, we suspect, some- 
what unfair sketch in one of the latter’s 
volumes. Originally a Baptist minister, 
“he has long maintained an isolated and 
independent position.” His hymn books, 
especially the subsequent one of 1853, are 
said to be used in a few of what are 
called Free Christian Churches. The re- 
lations between him and Mr, Gill have 
long been cordial and friendly, though 
never very intimate. We are concerned 
with him only as the introducer to the 
world of almost all Gill’s hymns which 
have been introduced as yet. Their ap- 
pearance in a book known as schismatical, 
and suspected as heterodox, may have 
hindered their acceptance and use else- 
where; but, on the other hand, since 
their author has never seen fit to collect 
and publish them directly, they owe it 
to that schismatical and quasi-heterodox 
book that they have any public life at all. 

Mr. Dawson’s Collection of 1846 we 
have never seen: it has been described as 
“a gathering together of spiritualistic and 
rationalistic odds and ends.” Among 
these odds and ends appeared the eight 
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lyrics of Mr. Gill, and were all transferred 
in 1853, with the omission of some verses, 
to Drs. Hedge and Huntington’s “ Hymns 
for the Church of Christ,” (Boston) a book 
that may be called High Arian in doctrine, 
and in tone warm, catholic, with a cer- 
tain restless and ambitious spirituality. 
This was the first appearance of Mr. Gill’s 
name, or anything from his pen, in Amer- 
ica, By the way, the opening hymn in 
this collection, an inquiry as to the nature 
of acceptable worship, with an ethical 
answer,— 

“ How,*Lord, shall vows of ours be sweet?” 


is, says Mr. Gill, “ the first hymn I ever 
wrote, and the only one of the original 
eight which my taste and my soul wholly 
approve.” Yet he has been content to 
retain, with slight alterations, two more 
of these eight. In one of them occurs this 
very pretty expression of an eternal 
truth : 
“ The sweetest visit of Thy grace 
Asks but an open soul.” 


To the other five their author now ob- 
jects as “tinged with a vague spiritual- 
ism,” and much regrets their currency. 
When Mr. Dawson, in 1853, was about 
issuing another collection, containing 
many new hymns of Mr, Gill, the latter 
“asked him not to reprint the others 
without alteration; but he forgot my re- 
quest, and, by reprinting the five hymns 
to which I objected, inflicted on me the 
chief sorrow of a very gladsome and 
blessed life; the exceeding sorrow of 
ministering to the expression of senti- 
ments not directly anti-Christian, but 
from which I now shrink as vague, un- 
settling, misleading, and spiritually ener- 
vating.” Two of these five he “ gives up 
as irreclaimable ;” the last three have been 
transformed into Christian hymns. One 
of these, which has not been printed in 
its altered form, has in the original this 
striking verse (he is talking of the hu- 
Part I.—1846. 
iverlasting! changing never! 
Of one strength, no more, no less; 
Thine Almightiness for ever, 
Ali the same Thy Holiness: 
Thee Eternal, 
Thee all glorious we possess! 


An Unknown Hymn - Writer. 
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man soul as God’s throne and habita- 
tion) : 
‘‘Are not my sins the witnesses 
That Thou art not at home? 
Doth not my penitence express 
That Thou again wilt come?” 


The two remaining hymns, the one en- 
tirely, the other half rewritten, appeared 
in Mr, Dawson’s new edition of 1866, In 
their original shape they were very vig- 
orous and brilliant poems, a little rhap- 
sodical perhaps, but full of energy, life, 
fire; thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of their subject, which was Progress, Re- 
form, Radicalism. Of that sort we have 
almost nothing in the hymn-book, and 
the want of it has been often felt. Now, 
these two pieces, standing nearly alone 
among sacred lyrics, are so original, 
earnest, admirable of their kind, that de- 
spite their lack of distinctively, 7. e., his- 
torically and doctrinally Christian char. 
: In- 
deed, one of them has found its way 
into Mr. Beecher’s Plymouth Collection. 

In their new form, these hymns are 
more evangelical, no doubt, but also more 
conventional, 
amount of orthodox doctrine into a com- 


acter, one is tempted to use them. 


The infusion of a given 


position, the original subject and aim of 
which were not at all doctrinal, but prac- 
tical, political, social, must be a question- 
able improvement. Theologians will prob- 
ably prefer the hymns as_ rewritten; 
men of philanthropic, patriotic, or pro- 
gressive spirit, may like the old form bet- 
ter. Notso much to justify these remarks 
as to show our author at his earliest and 
best, we take a poem which has been re- 
made by the substitution of two new 
verses for old ones, and the alteration of 
three others. We arrange it as well as 
may be in two parts, though verses 2, 3, 
and 5, of Part II., are but little altered 
from the old reading, while verses 1, 2, 
and 4, of Part I., with some changes, are 
retained in the new: 
Part IT.—1866. 
May we not draw forth new treasure 
From the Saviour’s boundless store? 
Tak'st Thou not, blest Spirit, pleasure 
On each age Thy breath to pour? 
Sweet and mighty 
Comest Thou not, as heretofore ? 
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But we weak ones, but we sinners, 
Would not in our poorness stay ; 
We, the low ones, would be winners 

Of what holy height we may, 
Ever nearer 
To Thy pure and perfect day. 


Shall things withered, fashions olden, 
Keep us from Life’s flowing spring ? 
Waits for us the promise golden, 
Waits each new diviner thing! 
Onward! onward! 
Why this faithless tarrying? 


By each saving word unspoken, 
By Thy Truth, as yet half-won, 
By each idol still unbroken, 
By Thy Will, yet poorly done; 
Hear us! hear us! 
Our Almighty, help us on! 


Nearer to Thee would we venture, 
Of Thy Truth more largely take, 
Upon life diviner enter, 
Into day more glorious break ; 
To the ages 
Fair bequests and costly make. 


The Christianizing of this hymn, Mr. 
Gill writes, “has been in every way an 
uplifting and glorifying process.” We 
agree with him thus far, that a poem so 
very Christian already in spirit, feeling, 
and aim, (for what can be more Christian 
than such warm and generous aspirations 
for the hallowing of God’s name, the com- 
ing of his kingdom, the doing of his will 
on earth as in heaven?) is improved by 
distincter recognition, like that in the 
second and fourth verses of Part IT. of 
the manifestations of Jehovah as Son and 
Spirit. God is God at any rate, but he 
becomes a helping and redeeming God to 
us earthlings only by being the blessed 
Trinity, by showing himself as the human 
Jesus, and the indwelling Holy Ghost. 

We leave the hymns of 1846, and re- 
sume their author’s story. “I never, 
God be thanked, sank into a Rationalist: 
though it seemed likely twenty years ago 
that the descendant of the Puritans would 
end in one. God, however, had better 
things in store for his earnest seeker. 
The light began to shine upen me in 
1847, and grew brighter and brighter, 


though very gradually, Every step of 
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By Thine earliest, by Thy latest, 
By Thy saints and martyrs all, 
By Thy sweetest, by Thy greatest, 
By Thy John and by Thy Paul, 
By Thy sages, 
By Thy souls heroical ; 


By their holy, high achieving, 
By their visions more divine— 
By each gift of our receiving 
From these mighty ones of Thine— 
By the radiance 
That on us from them doth shine; 


Give Thy people to inherit 
Births of grace with Thee upatored, 
Fuller breathings of Thy Spirit, 
Fuller openings of Thy Word ; 
Make us meeter 
To embrace our coming Lord. 


Make our own a nobler story 
Than was ever writ before; 
Stay not then! show forth Thy glory 
In our after-comers more! 
Everlasting ! 
Fuller grace incessant pour! 


the ascent was recorded in a hymn; as 


truth after truth broke upon my gaze, 
God put anew song into my mouth. My 
first true song of Zion was—” (and we 


think it one of the noblest of all the songs 
of Zion; it is in some sense a historical 
and philosophical hymn, having a breadth 
of view and keenness of insight unfortu- 
It yet 
waits for recognition; having been ac- 
cepted, to their shame be it said, by not 
a single orthodox collection. Itis ona 
text that has prompted several good 
hymns, though none better than this): 
“Lord, to whom shall we go?” 


nately rare as our hymns go. 


Saviour, needs the world no longer 
To rejoice beneath Thy light? 
Have we lovers sweeter, stronger? 
Beams for us a sun more bright ? 
Are we weary 
Of Thy mercy and Thy might? 


Mighty Lord, so high above us, 
Loving Brother, all our own, 

Who will help us, who will love us, 
Like to Thee who all hast known— 
Who hast provéd 

Darksome grave and heavenly throne? 
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Who so gentle to the sinners 
As the soul that never fell? 
Who so strong to make us winners 
Of the height He won so well? 
Alway victor ! 
Make Thine own invincible ! 


From the Cross hath gone the glory! 
Seems it less divinely borne ? 
Sweetest day of man’s sad story 
Shineth not that rising morn? 
Heavenly Dweller! 
Leave, O leave not earth forlorn! 


Unarrayed in Thy divineness, 
Souls and worlds are incomplete ; 
Spirits bright put on their fineness 
Sitting lowly at Thy feet: 
O our Glory, 
Groweth not Thy smile more sweet? 


Yesterday doth tribute render 
To the brightness of Thy sway 
O the holy, happy splendor 
That Thou pourest on To-day! 
Must it vanish ? 
Hast Thou given Thine all away ? 


Endless Lover! never, never 
Wilt Thou cease to save and shine! 
Yesterday, To-day, Forever, 
All the ages, Lord, are Thine! 
Come and bless them, 
Come and make them more divine! 


“Tn this,” says the author, “I recog- 
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This world the Master overcame; 
This death the Lord did die: 

O vanquished world! O glorious shame! 
O hallowed agony ! 


O vale of tears, no longer sad, 
Wherein the Lord did dwell! 

O holy robe of flesh that clad 
Our own Emmanuel! 


Our very frailty brings us near 
Unto the Lord of heaven! 

To every grief, to every tear, 
Such glory strange is given. 


But not this fleshly robe alone 
Shall link us, Lord, to Thee; 
Not always in the tear and groan 

Shall the dear kindred be, 


Shall we not, Lord, to Thee belong, 
Because Thy robes we wear, 

Because Thy fullness makes us strong, 
Thy glory makes us fair? 


Thou to our woe who down didst come, 
Who one with us wouldst be, 

Wilt lift us to Thy heavenly home, 
Wilt make us one with Thee. 


Thou who didst die our very death, 
Our very sins didst bear, 

Wilt give us Thine own Life to breathe, 
Thy Righteousness to wear. 


O mighty grace, our life to live, 
To make our earth divine ; 


nized Christ as the Centre of Faith, as O mighty grace, Thy heaven to give, 

the Hope of the world, as more than And lift our life to Thine! 

man. I wrote it when fresh from the 

contemplation of the misery and ararchy O strange the gifts, and marvelous, 

of Shelley’s life. In 1850 I beheld Em- By Thee received and given: 

manuel and wrote”—(in January of that Thou tookest woe and death from us, 
Thou givest us Thy heaven! 

year)— 

“As we have borne the image of the This is Mr. Gill’s most popular and 
earthy, we shall also bear the image of the successful piece. ‘ The blessing that has 
Heavenly.” gone with it,” says he, “is wonderful. 

. It has given me the best friends that I 

O mean may seem this house of clay, sie ent ban ennek benny olatt ne 

Yet ’t was the Lord’s abode; poe = ev PP y# cope: | 

Our feet may mourn this thorny way, outward life.” Yet it has been receive 
Yet here Emmanuel trod. into but two or three Anglican collec- 
tions, and that in a fragmentary and mu- 

This fleshly robe the Lord did wear; tilated condition, and on this side of the 

This watch the Lord did keep ; water only, we believe, into the Ando- 

These burdens sore the Lord did bear ; ver Sabbath Hymn Book, (1858) and 

These tears the Lord did weep. the Pennsylvania Lutheran Collection 
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(privately printed, 1865). Such a song 
as this, it seems to us, ought to be 
adopted wherever the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ is praised. 

At this time (about 1850) “the work 
and glory of the Spirit filled me, and my 
joy was poured forth in many of the 
hymns which appeared for the first time 
in Dawson’s Collection of 1853.” Of 
these there are twenty-four, besides the 
translations from Lamartine; making, 
with the eight of 1846 here reprinted, 
in all thirty-five bearing Mr. Gill’s name, 
Of these there are one or two concerning 
whose origin their author remembers no 
special mood or circumstance, which are 
yet worthy of notice and reproduction 
at our hands, The first of these is a 
most noble poem upon the nature and 
means of acceptable worship, teaching, 
with glowing sentences and _ perfect 
rhythm, that great and too much forgotten 
law—no religion without morality, no 
faith without obedience. 


It was written 
in 1849, “a year of great spiritual activity 


and advauce, when I first saw clearly 
whither I was going, and when the 
divine nature of the Lord Jesus rose 
clearer and clearer before me, until it 
was fully recognized by ‘O mean may 
seem this house of clay.’” 


“Twill praise Thee with uprightness of 
heart, when I shall have learned Thy 
righteous judgment.” 


O wherefore, Lord, doth Thy dear praise 
But tremble on my tongue? 
. Why lack my lips sweet skill to raise 
A full triumphant song? 


How should the heart divinely glow 
That flees Thy Righteousness? 
Thy broken Law doth tell me so— 

My sins Thy praise oppress. 


O make me, Lord, Thy statutes learn, 
Keep in Thy ways my feet! 

Then shall my lips divinely burn, 
Then shall my songs be sweet. 


Each sin I cast away shall make 
My soul more strong to soar: 
Each work I do for Thee shall wake 
A strain divine the more. 
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My voice shall more delight Thine ear, 
The more I wait on Thee; 

Thy service bring my song more near 
The angelic harmony. 


O wherefore sounds so sweet above 
The everlasting hymn? 

Thy Will they work, Thy Law they love, 
Those tuneful seraphim! 


When, Lord, shall perfect Holiness 
Make my poor voice divine, 

And all harmonious Heaven confess 
No sweeter song than mine? 


The next, written in 1848, has never, 
we believe, been used, except in Mr. 
Dawson’s two editions. It seems to us 
finely and uncommonly to realize the 
strength and righteousness of our Master, 
and thereby his redemption for us sin- 
ners : 


O wherefore fall my tears so fast? 

Why, Saviour, is my soul o’ercast? 

Why should the world my conqueror be? 
The world was overcome by Thee! 


What sorrows can possess with fear 
The soul Thou biddest be of cheer? 
O vanquished can that trembler be 
Thou tellest of Thy victory? 


O Thou for whom the strife was strong, 
Thou who hast sung the conqueror’s song, 
Uphold me through the holy war, 

Make me a smiling conqueror. 


Thy bidding is not vainly sweet ; 

Thy cheerful soul my soul doth greet ; 
Thou vanquishest—my foes are down, 
For me the cross, for me the crown! 


I fight upon Thy battle-field, 

Thy holy arms are mine to wield ; 
Against me comes each foe of Thine, 
Repeat Thy victory in mine! 


Weak world! in vain thy powers uprise, 
Thy sorrows vainly melt mine eyes; 
This bitter life my Master led, 

This world my Saviour vanquishéd ! 


Dear Conqueror! Thy sweet words I hear, 
Mine, mine the fullness of their cheer; 

I too the world may overcome! 

I too may win the Heavenly Home! 


One more will end our quotations, 
Like the last, this is perhaps not well 
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suited to public worship, but might be 
useful rather as a helper to religious 
thought and intellectual devotion. Far 
better than any prose commentary we 
have seen, it unfolds the meaning of a 
very profound and subtle text, pregnant 
with hints for the world’s future govern- 
ment, and suggested prophecies concern- 
ing the ideal Church and State. Here 
we see the genuine descendant of the 
Puritans, perhaps of seme “ Fifth-Mon- 
archy man” among them, 


“ Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God's.” 


Lord, Thy gracious voice hathspoken ; 
Lord, Thy faithful ones obey: 

Not by us be rudely broken 
Christ’s command or Cesar’s sway. 


God cannot too greatly task us— 
Tribute glad we bring the Lord ; 

Service slight must Cesar ask us— 
Tribute small can we afford. 


Yet each holier soul desireth 
Nobler Cesars to appear; 
Each diviner hour requireth 
Powers and thrones more glorious here. 


All our tribute, all our treasure, 
We would spend where we can love; 
Jesus! come and be our Caesar! 
Sovereign here, as Lord above. 


Low before Thy kingdom’s splendor 
Make the world’s poor kingdom bow! 
Lord, to Thee our all we render, 
Thou our gracious. Ceesar, Thou 


Thy mild monarchy victorious, 
Half Thy word shall needless make; 
Our least service shall be glorious : 
All our tribute God shall take, 


To resume the author's narrative. At 
the time the above hymns were published 
he had not yet attained an experience 
which he could consider satisfactory. “In 
1853 I was yearning after ‘the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sins of the 
world.’ In 1854 Irecognized the Vicari- 
ous Redemption in all its unutterable 
glory, and bowed in adoring love before 
the Son of God, who died in my stead. 
Then the full love and glory of the Father 
broke upon me, of Him who spared not 
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his own Son, and who had chosen and 
loved mein that Son. I felt the work of 
the Father in my election, the work of 
the Son in my redemption, the work of 
the Spirit in my renewal. The sweet- 
ness and majesty of the Trinity were re- 
vealed tome andin me!” “TI have no 
words in which to utter the lively, deep, 
full, and sustained spiritual joy of the last 
twelve years ; a joy unbroken and undim- 
med, save by the fear now, alas! shown” 
(by afew American hymn-books recently 
sent by the writer of this to Mr. Gill) “ to 
have been no merely imaginary fear, that 
I was ministering by means of those five 
or six unhappy hymns to a vague, ener- 
vating, injurious spiritualism, rather than 
to a mighty, masculine, ennobling, and 
hallowing Christianity.” 

We must now go back a little. In 1838 
Mr. Gill “began to bring the whole 
strength of his mind to the daily reading 
of the Greek Testament,” and continued 
the practice till 1845, when he abandoned 
it, “from the foolish persuasion, true with 
regard to any other book except the 
Word of God, that my minute acquaint- 
ahce with the letter of Scripture might 
fetter the freedom and impair the energy 
of my spirit. During this only occasional 
reading of the Word, which continued 
for about two years, my spiritual prog- 
ress was stayed, and those unhappy 
hymns were written. But the gra 
cious Spirit soon led me back to the 
Word, and thereby on to the full knowl- 
edge and appropriation of divine Truth.” 

Besides the hymns printed in Daw- 
son’s Collections, (the last edition, 1866, 
contained 34, three of them new) Mr. 
Gill has some hundred in MS. He has 
“attempted a great variety of subjects, 
many quite out of the beaten track of 
hymn-writers, and I must have produced 
40 hymns during 1849 and the first half 
of 1850. Then came an ebb in the tide 
of sacred song, which flowed again with 
great fullness during 1854 and 1855, when 
I beheld the Vicarious Sacrifice and re- 
joiced in the Lamb slain. Then, again, 
the tide ebbed. From 1856 to 1864 I 
did not produce a dozen hymns. In 1864 
the spirit of song fell upon me again. . . 
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The tides of sacred song are quite be- 
yond our control: one cannot sing when 
one likes. I once made up my mind to 
write a hymin every week, and the result 
was very unsatisfactory. Half the hymns 
thus produced were good for nothing. 
The Spirit bloweth not only where, but 
when He listeth.” 

A few sentences must suffice concern- 
ing Mr. Gill’s outward life. He is a bach- 
elor; his time has been spent mainly be- 
tween Birmingham and London; he now 
resides at Lewisham, Kent, calling him- 
self a Puritan ; his associations are mainly 
with the Evangelical party in the Estab- 
lished Church. He “never belonged to 
any profession, but has remained a his- 
torical and theological student ;” impelled 
by an ardent love for these branches of 
knowledge, and aided by a powerful mem- 
ory. His historical pursuits gave him a 
lively interest in foreign politics; he took 
a leading part in the welcome given to 
Kossuth in 1851, and for some years was 
achampion of oppressed nationalities in 
Birmingham. “I am,” he writes, ‘“ too 
much ofa Puritan ever to become a purely 
literary man. I must always have a 
cause, whereupon te employ and expend 
my powers, Some twenty years ago I 
set on foot an endeavor to get the statue 
of Cromwell among the statues of the 
sovereigns in the Palace of Westminster. 
For the last twelve years I have stuck to 
the Good Old Cause, Protestantism, as a 
National Power and a Spiritual Prin- 
ciple.” A warm lover of America, which 
he calls “the greater England across the 
Atlantic,” he was an earnest and intel- 
ligent sympathizer with our fight for free- 
dom. He writes: “Ihave often thought 
of coming over and living among you, 
but at present an urgent duty keeps me 
here, The outbreak of carnal and cor- 
rupt religion, the outburst of Ritualism 
and semi-Popery, which afflicts the 
Chureh of England, demands the active 
hostility of every lively Protestant.” 

From these habits of thought and feel- 
ing sprung the only two works Mr. Gill 
has yet given to the world. Neither of 
them, we are sorry to say, have been re- 
printed here, The first was Tae Awni- 
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VERSARIES: Poems in COMMEMORATION OF 
Great Men anp Great Events, (Mac- 
millan, 1858) a duodecimo of 200 pages, 
On this the Wesleyan Times said: “ There 
is fire as well as music in Mr. Gill’s soul, 
and the mere list of the ‘ Anniversaries’ 
that he cherishes shows at once the height, 
the depth, and the breadth of his moral 
sympathies.” St. Paul and Washington, 
Alppage, Shakespeare, Cromwell and 
Wellington, John Wesley and St. Louis, 
Milton and Luther, the Pilgrim Fathers 
and the Marian Martyrs, the Battle of 
Sempach and that of Hastings, are here 
celebrated with others. 

The idea and spirit of the book are no- 
ble, though in the execution there is a 
fault which has been pointed out since by 
the author himself, to wit, “an excess 
of ejaculation and much redundancy of 
expression.” These poems were written 
in 1856 and ’57, when their author “ was 
rejoicing in the truth.” They are per- 
vaded of course by a sentiment no less 
pious than patriotic. More extended and 
elaborate is Tue Papa Drama: a His- 
roricAL Essay, (Longmans, 1866) oc- 
tavo, 500 Professor Newman 
pronounces this “the most learned work 
that has come from the Evangelical side 
for the last forty years,” and ventures to 
call the author ‘‘a more musical and full- 
hearted Macaulay.” We may be par- 
doned for printing a paragragh written 
in the confidence of friendship, and in- 
tended for only one pair of eyes, but very 
truthful and appropriate here. Says the 
author of his chief work: “It is written 
with all the heart and soul, and I trust 
not without adequate knowledge and in- 
tellectual insight. It will reveal the com- 
bination of historical and theological study 
which has mainly occupied my life, and 
the subserviency of my intellectual powers 
to moral principles and spiritual convic- 
tions, which perhaps is my chief charac- 
teristic. Devotion to a cause is a Puritan 
propensity, and I am herein a thorough 
Puritan, I felt, as I wrote ‘The Papal 
Drama,’ that six generations of Puritans 
were uttering themselves through me.” 
And hence arises the one fault of the 
book: a too vehement and polemic tone, 


pages. 


« 
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especially in the introductory and closing 
chapters, as if the author were special 
pleader rather than impartial narrator; 
thus producing a suspicion of much leéss fair- 
ness and solid historic value than the book 
really possesses. “T should think it not 
unlikely,” says the author, “to command 
many sympathetic readers in America.” 
Were it reprinted, it undoubtedly would 
do that. Events that have transpired 
since its publication only deepen the in- 
terest of the subject. 

Mr. Gill, we are happy to say, is think- 
ing seriously of collecting and publishing 
his hymns. He thinks “ the outbreak of 
semi-Popery here will invest their ap- 
pearance with a special timeliness, signif- 
icance, and value. Only three or four 
have been written in direct reference to 
that carnal and corrupt system, but all, 
I trust, make against it; all are utterances 
of that direct communion between the 
Spirit of God and the spirit of renewed 
man, which Ritualism and Romanism 
would fain hinder and obstruct. They 
will, God willing, come out as an endeay- 
or to maintain the Protestant Succession 
in English Hymnology.” 


Books of the Month. 
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One more point deserves to be noticed, 
as presenting an example of what ought 
to be, and almost never is. “My the- 
ological change has not narrowed, but 
widened and deepened, my heart. Icleaye 
heartily to my Unitarian friends, though 
one or two among them have shown 
coldness.” How many men, that have 
moved from one doctrinal belief or ec- 
clesiastical connection to another, can 
say as much? 

The materials for this sketch are taken 
chiefly from private letters, written of 
course with no view to publication, but 
which we have since obtained a general 
permission thus to use, “If you mean 
to write about me and my hymns,” said 
Mr. Gill, in October last, “tell my spirit- 
ual tale fully and fairly, and let my change 
be manifest.” We have done so: and we 
are mistaken if we shall not communicate 
to others some little of the interest we 
felt in making the acquaintance of one of 
the most warm-hearted and guileless of 
human beings, one of the most ardent of 
Christian believers, and (as we think) one 
of the most original, intelligent, and 
genuine of hymnists. 


—_—_+-o————_——_ 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


SEVERAL historical works of interest have 
lately been published. THE Hv@uEnots, 
their Settlements, Churches, and Industries 
in England and Ireland, by Samuel Smiles, 
is deserving of special commendation. The 
work is printed in England, but published 
here by the Harpers. It is well known that 
the oppression and persecution of the Hugue- 
nots in France, consequent on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV., drove 
multitudes of them into England. This exo- 
dus was of extraordinary magnitude. Ac- 
cording to Sismondi, the loss which it occa- 
sioned to France was not far short of a mil- 
lion of persons, and those her best and most 
industrious subjects. This remarkable emi- 
gration exercised an important influence on 
the political and industrial history of Northern 
Europe, and yet, viewed in this connection, it 
has heretofore received but slight notice at 
the hands of the historian. The object of 
this work is chiefly to trace the causes which 
led to this great emigration of foreign Prot- 
estants from France to England, and to de- 


scribe its effects upon English industry and 
English history. The appendix contains a 
valuable sketch of the Huguenots in America, 
by the Hon. G. P. Disosway. 

The same subject is treated of in a different 
form in THe Huguenot Famtty, an historical 
novel, (Harpers) in which the author, Miss 
Sarah Tytler, tells with great power the for- 
tunes of a Huguenot family in England dur- 
ing the period of our revolutionary wars, and 
sketches graphically the features of the times 
which bear upon the subject. It is greatly 
superior to the trashy and sensational novels 
of the day. 

A new and abridged edition of Miss Strick- 
land’s LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 
embraced in a single volume, is published by 
the Harpers. The work is abridged by the 
author, and is revised and edited by Caroline 
G. Parker. In its present form it is admira 
bly adapted to schools and families. 

Lire AND LETTERS OF MADAME SWETCHINE, 
by Count de Falloux, of the French Academy, 
(Roberts Brothers) is a very interesting 
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book, giving us a lively picture of this emi- 
nent Russian lady, who figured conspicuous- 
ly at the Russian court during the reigns of 
the Emperors Paul and Nicholas, and after- 
wards occupied a high social position in Paris, 
and sustained intimate relations with many 
of the leading men of the French capital at 
several of its grand historical periods. It has 
a considerable historical as well as biograph- 
ical interest. She was the wife of General 
Swetchine, and renounced the Greek Church 
forthe Romish before quitting St. Petersburg. 

The Miihlbach series of historical novels 
has proved a great success. And we are not 
surprised at this. Based on historical events 
and personages, many of them memorable, 
and wrought out, for the most part, with a 
good deal of dramatic power and literary 
ability, they are exciting and entertaining 
far beyond the ordinary stereotyped novel. 
NAPOLEON AND THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA, is just 
published (D. Appleton & Co.) with illustra- 
tions, and well sustains the interest of the 
series. The same house has just published 
Oriain, RISE AND PROGRESS OF MORMONISM, 
by Pomeroy Tucker. The work embraces 
brief biographies of its founders, particularly 
of “ Joe Smith,” and a history of its church 
down to the present time. The author has 
enjoyed unusual facilities for writing a fair 
and authentic history of Mormonism, and we 
think he has done it. He writes like one 
who understands the subject, and gives a 
clear, sober, connected, and apparently im- 
partial history of this greatest spiritual de- 
lusion and social monstrosityof modern times. 

Mr. H. T. Tuckerman’s Book OF THE ART- 
ists: AMERICAN ARTIST Lire, is a book of 
more than ordinary interest. There are two 
editions of this work simultaneously issued ; 
one in quarto, and illustrated with photo- 
graphic portraits of the leading American art- 
ists; the other in octavo, with a finely-en- 
graved head of Huntington, the President of 
the National Academy of Design. In the 
space of a little more than six hundred pages 
the whole subject of American Art is described 
and discussed. The introduction treats of 
the general theme, and includes many note- 
worthy facts, illustrations, and statistics, with 
a frank consideration of the origin, obstacles, 
drawbacks, tendencies, traits, and prospects 
of “Artin America” This essay is the fruit 
of large observation and earnest thought and 
sympathy. Itis followed by a long chapter on 
our “ Early Portrait Painters,” which is indic- 
ative of curious research, and bringing into 
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view the state of art, and the specimens there- 
of, in colonial, revolutionary, and immediately 
subsequent times; beginning with Smibert, 
it comes down to Ingham, one of the last of 
the old school of portrait painters. Having 
disposed of these preliminary facts and inci- 
dental influences, the biographical and most 
elaborate part of the work commeuces with 
an interesting account of Copley, which is 
followed by sketches, for the most part elab- 
orate and finished, of Trumbull, West, Stuart, 
Malbone, Vanderlyn, Allston, Tully, Morse, 
Leslie, Durand, W. E. West, Weir, Chapman, 
Cole, Inman, Greenough, Powers, Page, 
Elliot, Crawford, Huntington, Leutze, Brown, 
Palmer, Church, and Bierstadt. Then comes 
a chapter on “ Portraiture, Genre, and His- 
torical Painters,” which includes about ninety 
names identified with current art. ‘“ Land- 
scape Painters” is the subject of the next 
chapter, in which the art-education, practice, 
and career of the remarkable school of Amer- 
ican landscapists are fully delineated. Tho 
concluding chapter, on “Sculptors,” groups, 
in a suggestive memoir, our achievements in 
plastic art, with the story of each votary 
thereof; while, in the body of the work and 
in an appendix, the present whereabouts and 
ownership of American works of art are spe- 
cifically stated. The scope and aim of this 
volume, which is one of national and histori- 
cal significance, is apparent from the account 
we have given of its contents. In mechanical 
execution it is highly creditable to the enter- 
prise of the publishers, Putnam & Son. As 
to the literary execution of the work, there 
can be but one opinion. These sketches not 
only indicate a deep love of art, but an inti- 
mate acquaintance with its most refined per- 
ceptions. There is no other volume on 
American artists which approaches it in 
value, interest, and fullness. Quite a large 
number of these sketches originally appeared 
in Hours aT Homes, and were read with in- 
terest. 

Two THovusaAnD MILes ON HorsEBACK 
(Hurd & Houghton) by James F. Meline. 
This embraces a summer tour through Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Colorado, and New Mexico in 
the year 1866. The style of the book is 
fresh and lively, often graphic, and the de- 
scriptive parts, fur the most part, are highly 
interesting, while the information it conveys 
on a great variety of subjects is quite full 
and valuable. 

Tue TURK AND THE GREEK (Hurd & 
Houghton) is a fresh and valuable contribu- 
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tion to our knowledge of the Levant. The 
author, Mr. Benjamin, the son of one of our 
foreign missionaries, has long resided in the 
East, and has enjoyed unusual advantages 
for a correct and thorough acquaintance 
with the people. He aims to describe the 
peculiarities of the races which inhabit those 
ancient regions, and not the physical features 
of the country. The chapter on the Cretans 
is especially valuable, as it contains a con- 
siderable amount of fresh and reliable infor- 
mation. 

Ticknor & Fields have just issued the last 
volume of THE DIAMOND EDITION OF DICKENS. 
It contains several ‘‘ Uncommercial Traveler” 
papers not included in any other American 
edition, a number of Christmas Tales— 
contributions to the annual Christmas stories 
—especially collected and revised for this 
edition by Mr. Dickens himself; a complete 
index of characters introduced in his nov- 
els, and ‘a synopsis of the principal incidents 
prepared for this edition. The three edi- 
tions published by this house—the Charles 
Dickens, the Illustrated Library, and the 
Diamond—are the only authorized American 
editions of Mr. Dickens’ works. They are 
deservedly popular on account of the neat- 
ness and clearness of their typography, and 
the value of the illustrations. 

Cuiip-Pictures from Dickens (same pub- 
lishers) are selections by the author from his 
various books for separate publication. It 
contains some of the author’s best charac- 
ters, such as Little Nell, Oliver Twist, Tiny 
Tim, Smike, etc. It is appropriately illus- 
trated by 8. Eytinge. 

The press of Carter & Brothers is all the 
while bringing forth good books. Tue Lirg 
AND LETTERS OF ELIZABETH THE Last Dvucu- 
ESS OF GORDON, by Rev. A. M. Stuart, is the 
record of a remarkable woman, who in high life” 
adorned religion, and nobly stood by her re- 
ligious convictions. The EpistLE To THE HE- 
BREWS compared with the Old Testament, by 
A. L. Newton, is a popular and eminently de- 
votional exposition of this epistle. It has 
already reached the fifth edition. THE Vist- 
gor'’s Book or Texts; or, The Word brought 
nigh the Sick and Sorrowful, by Rev. A. A. 
Bonar, author of the “ Memoir of McCheyne,” 
is admirably fitted to be a book of consolation 
and instruction, being mainly selections from 
the Scriptures, with brief practical remarks. 
That admirable book, Taz HEAVENLY Lis, be- 
ing selections from the writings of Adelaide L. 
Newton, has already reached the third edition. 
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Surgr Orr is added to Carter's “ Fireside Li- 
brary,” a book full of life and incident, while it 
aims to produce a correct religious impression. 
It is from the pen that never seems to rest, 
and never misses its mark, A. L.O. E. Brisiz 
Hoours, being Leaves from the Note-book of 
the late Mary B. M. Duncan, is a volume fra- 
grant throughout with that Name which is as 
ointment poured forth, It is devout, sound, 
simple, and suggestive of holy meditations, 

THE CLIFFORD HovsEHOLD, by J. F. Moore, 
(M. W. Dodd) is a sprightly religious story, 
inculeating good and useful lessons. ELsiz 
DrnsMORE, (same publisher) cannot fail to in- 
terest the young. From the same publisher 
we have a capital juvenile story, Tae Lirrie 
Fox; or, The story of Captain McClintock's 
Arctic Expedition. 

Lee & Shepard are still delighting our 
young folks with their issues, among the last 
of which we note: SEEK AND Finp, or, The 
Adventures of a Smart Boy, by Oliver Optic; 
Bitty Grimes’ Favorite, or, Johnny Green- 
leaf’s Talent, by May Mannering; Tommy 
Hickup, or,a Pair of Black Hyes, the Rosa 
Abbott series. Allof these books are healthful 
in tone, as well as sprightly and captivating to 
the young mind. 

SOMETHING ABOUT JESUS is the sweet and 
appropriate title of a little book just published 
by Wynkoop & Sherwood of this city. Itcon- 
tains the very words of Jesus, neatly and con- 
veniently arranged under appropriate heads, 
as “Some of the most tender words of Jesus,” 
“The Dying words of Jesus,” ete. The same 
publishers have given us a work in Sunday- 
school literature that is worthy of special at- 
tention and general circulation. It is entitled 
Snort Stupres FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS. and is from the terse, fresh, and eminent- 
ly suggestive pen of Rev. ©. 8. Robinson. It 
ought to be in every Sunday-school library, 
and in the hands of all who take a part in Sun- 
day-school teaching. Another perfect little 
gem of a book, in style and matter, is THE 
Book OF REMEMBRANCE, a New Year’s gift, by 
Dr. Shields, of Princeton College. It is a beau- 
tiful allegory, conveying unspeakably impor- 
tant truths to the mind. Itis published by the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

GoLpEen Trutus (Lee & Shepard) is a col- 
lection of striking passages, in prose and verse, 
from a large number of our best Christian 
writers, bearing mostly on the Inner Life of 
the soul. One could hardly fail to make a good 
book, if such a purpose were carried out with 
good jugdment and sufficient painstaking. 





